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THE following F. lays, (which 


were read 1 in a private literary ſociety _ 


: many years ago), having been ſeen 


e approved of by ſome learned IE 


perſons ; in England, are now publiſh- 1 
ed at their deſire. In writing them 


dut for the preſs, conſiderable amend- 


ments were made, and new obſer- 
vations added; and hence one or | 


two fight anachroniſms have ariſen, 


Wich, as they affect not the ſenſe, | 
it was not thought neceſſary 1 to guard ; 


ng 


* bY 3 . 


As THEY: AFFECT THE. MIND, | 


"ws he ot. 


_ | 


- HE only: of every y uſeful art may 
be divided into two kinds. Some 


of the end propoſed by the artiſt, 


are neceſſary to the accompliſhment 


ind” are therefore denominated Eſſential : - . 
Rules; while others, called Ornametal or 
Mechanical, have no better foundation than 


the practice of ſome great performer, whom 


1t has become the faſhion to imitate, The 


latter are to be learned from the communi- 


dations of the artiſt, or by obſerving. his 
e 5 work : 


_— —ä4Pĩ — ** > 
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work : the former may be inveſtigated up⸗ f 
on the pr inciples of reaſon and philoſophy. 


Theſe two claſſes of rules, however differ- 


ent, have often been confounded by critical 
writers, without any material injury to art, 
or any great inconvenience, either to the art- 
iſt or to his diſciple, For frequently i it hap- . 
pens, that faſhion. and philoſophy coin- | 
cCide; and that an artiſt gives the law in his | 
8 profeſſion, whoſe principles are as juſt as his 
performance is excellent. Such has been the 
fate of Por TRV in particular. Homer, whom | 
ve conſider as the founder of this art, be- 
cauſe we have none more ancient to refer 
do, appears, in the ſtructure of his two poems, 
to have proceeded upon a view of things e- 
Aually comprehenſive and rational: nor had 
Alriſtotle, in laying down the philoſophy a. 
bbe art, any thing more to do, than to trace 
gut the principles of his contrivance. What 
the great critic has left on this ſubject, proves 
Homer to have been no leſs admirable as a 
philoſopher than as a poet; poſſeſſed not on- 
ly of unbounded imagination, and all the 
powers of language, but alfo of a moſt exact 
judgement, which could at once propoſe. a 
Noble end, and deviſe the — 7 belt means of I 
5 attaining EE — 
:-- Anat, chas founded c on reaſon, nll 5 not 
fail to be durable. The propriety of tho 
Homeric mode of invention has been ac- 
25 knowledged by the learned in all ages; eve- 
85 * real inneren which par ticular branch- 


8 
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es of the art may have received ſince his 
time, has been conducted upon his princi- 
ples; and poets, who never heard of his 
name, have, merely by their own good ſenſe, 
been prompted to tread the path, which he, 5 
guided by the ſame internal monitor, had 
trod before them. And hence, notwithſtand- . 
ing its apparent licentiouſneſs, true Poetry 
is a thing perfectly rational and regular; and 
nothing can be more ſtrictly philoſophical, 


chan that part of criticiſm may and ought to 
be, which unfolds the general characters that 


tiſtinguiſh. it from other Rane of compoſi- 


any degree juſtify this laſt remark, 18 ſubmit- 8 


tcd to the reader, It aſpires to little other 


Praiſe, than that of plain language and fa- 
1 illuſtration; diſclaiming all paradoxi- : 


aal opinions and refined theories, which are 


indeed ſhowy 1 in the appearance, and not of 
difficult invention, but have no tendency 
to diffuſe knowledge, or enlighten the hu- 

man mind; and which, in matters of taſte 
that have been canvaſſed by mankind theſe 
two thouſand years, would ſeem to be 1 1 8 


| culiarly 1 incongruous. 


The train of thought that led me into 


this ! inquiry Was ſuggeſted by a converlation _ 


many years ago, in which I had taken the 
_ freedom to offer an opinion different from 
what was maintained by the company, but 
warranted, as [ then thought, and till think, 
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by the greateſt authorities and the beſt rea- 
ſons. It was pleaded againſt me, that taſte | 


is capricious, and criticiſm variable ; and 


that the rules of Ariſtotle's Poetics, being 
founded in the practice of Sophocles and 
Homer, ought not to be applied to the poems 
of other ages and nations. I admitted the 
plea, as far as theſe rules are local and tem- 
porary; but aſſerted, that many of them, 
being founded in nature, were indiſpen- 
able, and could not be violated without 
ſach 1 impropriety, As, though overlooked by il 
| ſome, would always be offenſive to the great- 
er part of readers, and obſtruct the general BN 
end of poetical compoſition : and that i: | 
would be no leſs abſurd, for a poet to violate | 
ile efjential rules of his art, and juſtify himz- 
ſelf by an appeal from the tribunal of A- 
_ riſtotle, than for a mechanic to conſtruc 
an engine on principles inconſiſtent with the 
laws of motion, and excuſe himſelf by diſ- 
claiming the authority of Sir Iſaac Newton. 


Ihe characters that diſtinguiſh poetry from 


other works of literature, belong either co “9 
the SUBJEcT, or to the LANGUAGE: ſo that 
"this" diſcourle naturally reſolves itſelf into 
OO What we have to ſay on Mu- 
I tc will be found o __y to the firſt, _— 


ran: 


Porrhy CONSIDERED w Tu 
RESPECT. -T 0: ITS: MarrEx 
OR Sun rdT. 0 b 


contrivance which. has a deen 
an idee Pen I 521 ye Long we lay, | 


HEN + we fits. ae every art cr 


chat the eſſential or indiſpenſable rules of an 
art are thoſe that direct to the accompliſh- 8 


ment of the end propoſed by che artiſt, we 
repeat a definition whereof it would be cap- 
nous to controvert the propriety. And there- 


I | To before we can determine any thing in 
= egard to the eſſential rules of this art, wy. 


5 5 form an idea of its EN DO or Drsris 


ie. 
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CHAPTER * 


of the end of Poetical Compol 


tion. 


| we 


1 The 3 of eie Wand is by the poets : + 
aſcribed to poetry, (Hor. Ar. Poet. verſ. 391.); — by the | 


orator, to oratory, (Cicero, de Orat. lib. 1. {1 33-) 3 — 


| and by others to N . de Orat. lib. 1 


2 125 


Har one el of Poetry, i in its firſt i in- 
4 ftitution, and in every period of its pro- 
greſs, muſt have been, To GIVE PLEASURE, ll 
will hardly admit of any doubt. If mov 
_ firſt employed it to expreſs their adoration of | F 
ſuperior and in viſible beings, their gratitude cz 
do the benefactors of mankind, their admi- | 
ration of moral, intellectual, or corporeal ex- 
cellence, or, in general, their love of what 
Was agreeable i in their own ſpecies, or in o- 
ther parts of Nature; they muſt be ſuppo- 
ſed to have endeavoured to make their poc- 
try pleaſing ; becauſe, otherwiſe, it would 
have been unſuitable to the occaſion that 
gave it birth, and to the ſentiments it was 
Intended to enliven. Or if, with Horace, 
ue were to believe, that it was firſt uſed as 
a vehicle to convey into ſavage minds the 
| princi ples of erer and civility *, , ſtill 
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we nll allow, that one chief thing attended 


do in its compoſition muſt have been, to give 


it charms ſuthcient to engage the ear and cap- 


tivate the heart of an unthinking audience. 

In latter times, the true poet, though in 
chuſing materials he never loſt ſight of utility, 
yet in giving them form, (and it is the fm 
chiefly that diſtinguiſhes poetry from other 
_ writings), has always made the entertain- 
ment of mankind his principal concern. In- 
gd, we cannot conceive, that, independ- 5 
1 ently on this conſideration, men would ever. 
= have applied themſelves to arts ſo little ne- . 


eſſary to life, and withal ſo difficult, as = 


muſic, painting, and poetry. Certain it is, 

WH tbat a poem, containing the moſt important 
naths, would meet with a cold reception, 
if deſtitute of thoſe graces of ſound, inven- 


tion, and language, whereof the ole end 5 


ad aim is, to give pleaſure. 


But is it not the end of this art, to infra, = 
as well as to pleaſe ? Verles, that give plea- 


{ure only, without profit, — what are they 

= but chiming trifles? And if a poem were 
W to pleaſe, and at the ſame time, inſtead of 
= :mproving, to corrupt the mind, would — 
= not deſerve | to be e as a ak en- 


135. 37.3 on Tufe. . 16. 5 4 is is pro- 
bably 4 gradual thing, the effect of many co-operating _ 


es; and pr rocceding rather from favourable accidents, 
| Or the ſpecial appointmeat of Heaven, than fro om n che 2 art 
and contrivance of men. 5 


1 f vie 8 5 * 1 800 
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| 

| 

a 
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dered doubly dangerous and deteſtable by its 
alluring qualities? — All this is true: and 


yet pleaſure is undoubtedly the immediate 


aim of all thoſe artifices by which poetry is 
diſtinguiſhed from other compolitions, — of ” 
the harmony, the rhythm, the ornamented 
language, the compact and diverſified fable 
for I believe it will be allowed, that a plain = 
treatiſe, deſtitute of all theſe beauties, might 
be mace to convey more inſtruction than a- 1 
ny poem in the world. As writing is more 
excellent than painting, and ſpeech than mu- 
ic, on account of its ſuperior uſefulneſs; ſo 
a dif courſe, containing profitable information. 8 
even in a a rude ſtyle, may be more excellent, 
becauſe more uſeful, than any thing in Ho- 
e ee or Virgil: but ſuch a diſcourſe par- 
takes no more of the nature of poetry, than 
language does of melody, or a manuſcript of 1 
N picture; ; whereas an agreeable piece ©: ⁶ 
writing may be poerical, though it yield Bale 5 
or no inſtruction. 'To inſtruct, is an end 
common to all good writing, to all poetry, = 
all hiſtory, all ſound philoſophy. But of | 
ttheſe laſt the principal end is to inſtruct, 
and if this ſingle end be accompliſhed, the 
philoſopher and the hiſtorian will be allowe!! 
to have acquitted themſelves well: but the 


poet muſt do a great deal for the ſake of 


pleaſure only; and if he fail to pleaſe, lis 
may indeed deſerve praiſe on other accounts, 
but as a poet he has done nothing. - 
jo not biſlorians and philoſophers, as well 
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poets, make it their ſtudy to pleaſc FRY reads 
ers They generally do: Tat the former 


pleaſe, that they may inſtruct; the latter 


may the more effectual- 
1 pleaſe, Pleaſing, though uninſtructive, 
13 Joctry may gratify a light mind; and what 
_ tends even to corrupt the heart may gra- 
ey profligates: but the true poet addrelles 
= his work, not to the giddy, nor to the worth 
ee, nor to any party, but to mankind; and. 
be means to pleaſe the general taſte, muſt 5 
HE often employ inſtruction as one of the arts 
= th at miniſter to this kind of pleaſure. 3 
The neceſſity of this ariſes from a circum- -- -.. 
= {ſtance in human nature, which is to man 
WM (a Eraſmus ain Pope's opinion was to the 
5 prieſthood) * at once his glory nad bs 
= ſhame z“ gd ag that the human mind, un- 
= ic: when debaſed by paſſion or prejudice, i 
1 1 never fails to take the fide of truth and vir- 
W wc: — a fad reflection, when it leads us to 
<unfider the debaſing influence of paſſion and 
= yrcudice; but a moſt comfortable one, when 
= + direts our view to rhe original dignity 
A reQtitude of the human ſoul. To favour 
rtue, and ſpeak truth, and take pleaſure 
in thoſe who do ſo, is natural to man; to 
act otherwiſe, requires an effort, does vio= 
to nature, and always implies ſome evil 
poſe in the agent. The firſt; like pro- 
3 creffive motion, is eaſy. and graceful; he 
= ball 18 unſeemiy and difficult, like walk 
= ; fide-w ways, Or backwards, The one is 
> eee lo... 
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7 ſo common, that it is little attended to, and 
when it becomes the object of attention, 1s 
always conſidered as an energy ſuitable to 
mamoral and rational nature: the other has a 
1 ſtrangeneſs in it, that provokes at once our 
ſurpriſe and diſappr obation. And hence the 
virtuous character of the ancient chorus 
was reconcileable, not only to probability, 5 
but to real matter of fact, —— The drama- | 
tic poets of Greece rightly judged, that great 
_ perſons, like thoſe who appear in tragedy, 
engaged in any great action, are never with- 
Pe out attendants or ſpectators, or thoſe at 
5 leaſt who obſerve their conduct, and make 
| ---.- Temarks: upon it. And therefore, together 
1 with the perſons principally concerned, they 
e OT introduced attendants or ſpectator, | 


— EE — — c 4 . —— * 


m —— COSCIOIES * 


De: Ae partes chorus, officiumque ririle 
Defendat 1 | 
Ihle bonis favearque, et conſilietur amice, 1 

Et regat iratos, et amet pacarc tumentesz _ 
Ille dapes laudet menſæ brevis; ille ſalubrem 
Juſtitiam, legeſque, et apertis otia portis zz: 
llle tegat commiſſa, Deoſque precetur, et oret, _ 
1 Ur redeat e abcat fortuna ſuperbis. 
| —» Hor. Ar. Poet. verſ. 19; 1 


ME: Let the chorus, 1. whe player, ſupport a * 1 
er, and let it act a manly part. Let it favour be 
„ good, and give friendly counſel, and reſtrain the angry, 
C and love to compoſe the ſwellings of paſſion. Lis _ 5 
„ celebrate the praiſes of temperance, of ſalutary | 
44 ſtice, of law, and of peace, with open gates: 15 un 

. be faithful to its truſt, and ſupplicate the Gods, d 
«pray, that fortune may return to the afllicted, d 
45 ne che ee „ ©, 5 = 
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on the ſtage, who, by the mouth af one of 
their number, joined occaſionally in the dia- 
begue, and were called the Chorus. That 
* this artifice, though perhaps it might not 


130 : | ſuit the modern drama, had a happy effect 
in beautifying the poetry, illuſtrating the 


E morality, and heightening the probability, 
bf the ancient, is a point, which in my opi- | 
mion admits of ſufficient proof, and has in 
act been fully proved by Mr Maſon, in his 


Letters, and admirably exemplified ! in his 
- = Elrida and Caractacus; two poems that do 
: | honour to the Engliſh tongue, and to mo- 


dern genius. But I do not now enter into 


auy controverſy on the ſubject : 1 ſpeak of 5 1 
it with a view only to obſerve, that the pro- 


priety of the character aſſigned to the chorus 


bounded on that moral propenſity above 


| mentioned. For to introduce a company of 
- perſons, even of the vulgar, es: 


_ witneſſing a great event, and yet not prying - 


MM the unfortunate, nor exclaiming againſt ty- 
XZ 7rauny and injuſtice, nor rejoicing when the 


good are ſucceſsful, nor wiſhing well to the 


worthy, would be to feign what ſeldom or 


never happens 1 in real life; and what, there- 
fore, in the improved ſtate of things chat 


= poetry imitates, muſt never be ſuppoſed to 


. SE 

1 appen. 
IH 

WW; 3 5 Be 

5 208 


- Sentiments that betray a hard 


„ WH hicarr, a depraved underſtanding, unwar- | 
MW rantable pride, or any other moral or intel- _ 
lectual perverſity, never fail to give offence, 
Gage! where . appear to be introduced 
as 
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as examples for our improvement. Poetry, 


therefore, that 1s uninſtructive, or immoral, 


Cannot pleaſe thoſe who retain any moral ſen- 
fibility, or uprightneſs of judgement; and 
muſt conſequently diſpleaſe the greater part 
of any regular ſociety of rational creatures, | 
Great wickedneſs and great genius may have 
been united in the ſame perſon; but it ma; 
be doubted, whether corruption of Are and i 
delicacy of raſte be at all compatible. 8 
1 Whenever a writer forgets himſelf "2 far, = 
as to give us ground to ſuſpect him even of 
momentary. impiety or hardheartedneſs, we [| 
charge him in the ſame breath with want oi [| 
cConſcience and want of taſte; the former be- 
ing generally, as well as juſtly, ſuppoſed to 
comprehend the latter. Cowley was an ex- WW 
cellent perſon, and a very witty poet: — but 
where is the man who would not be aſhamc( = 
= acknowledge himſelf pleaſed with thar By 
_ clauſe in the following quotation, which in- 
pPalies, that the author, puffed up with an idle 
cConceit of the importance of literary renowu, 
was diſpoſed for a moment to look down = 
with equal contempt 8 the brutes and 
| the common people! 1 5 


* 


2 What ſhall 1 do, to be lors ever - known n, 5 
And make the age to come my o.]? 

I hall like beaſts or common gee die, 

2 Unleſs you write wy" elegy * 


* Tune le ined and hs Dr. Hud bas omitted thele 


wo o lines f in his late edition of Cawley" 8 Poems. + with . 
. e ſoim b 


Virgit, 


Crd 


wot 4 
9 bs 
= 
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Virgil, deferibing a plague among che beaſts, 


gives the following picture, which has eve- 


ry excellence that can belong to deſcriptive 
poetry ; and of which Scaliger, with a noble 


| cathuſiaſm, declares, that he would rather 
be the author, than firſt favourite t to n | 


or 9 reſus : 12 


5 Fe cce autem p farkans ſub vomere taurus 


Concidit, et mixtum ſpumis vomit ore cruorem, : 


Fxtremoſque ciet gemitus. It triſtis arator, 


Mcorentem abjungens fraterna morte juvencum, | 


1 Aude be pins in medio defixa TO. aratra, gs 
N hich Dryden thus renders : 15 


The fee,” who to the yoke was | bead! to | bow, 
: 3 of tillage, and the crooked plow), 


Falls down and dies; and, dying, ſpews a flood 


Ot foamy madneſs mixed with clotted blood. 
= The clown, who curſing Providence repines, = 
= ! mournful fellow from the team disjoins z 


an many a groan forſakes his fruitleſs care, 


= And i in th unfiniſh'd furrow leave es the ſhare. . 


Lin me editor of Digden wut ' expunge the laſt part of 


the following ſentence, which, as it now ſtands, is a re- 
proach to humanity. * One is for raking in Chaucer 


for antiquated words, which are never to be revived, | 
_ © lt when ſound or ſignificancy is wanting in the pre- 


© {ent language: but many of his deſerve not this re- 


i dic or are flain for ſixpence in a battle, merit to 
b. v. bored to liße, LY a wiſh could revive . 


e 4 to Peg 5 


Y COPS 1 ; any more than the crouds of men who | — 
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— ON POETRY Part I. 


Not to inſiſt upon the miſrepreſentation of 
Virgil's meaning in the firſt couplet, I would 
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only appeal to the reader, whether, by deba- 


fing the charming ſimplicity of It triſtis ara- 
tor with his blaſphemous paraphraſe, Dry- 
den has not deſtroyed the beauty of the pai- 
i —— vw; Such is the vppoliion between good 


Poetry 


+ „Examples of bad writing 1 5 no doubt be: *. | 


2 duced, on almoſt any occaſion, from Quarles and Black. . 
985 more; but as no body reads their works, no body is 
liable to be miſled by them. It would ſeem, re, 
more expedient to take ſuch examples from authors of 
merit, whoſe beauties too often give a ſanction to their 
blemiſhes. For this reaſon it is, that I have, both here 


and in other places, taken the liberty to ſpeak of Dry- 


den with diſapprobation, - But as I would — be thought 
inſenſible to the merit of an author, to whom every lo· 
ver of Engliſh poetry is deeply indebted, I beg leave, o, = 
forall, to deliver at large my. En of ar — Se- 
nius. 3 5 
There is no 3 writer, e style i is more dil. | 
tinguiſhable. Energy and eaſe are its chief characters. 
The former is owing to a happy choice of expreſſions 
Aually emphatical and plain: the latter to a laud able 
partiality in favour of the idioms and radical words of 
the Engliſh tongue; the native riches and peculiar e- 2. 
nius whereof are perhaps more apparent in him, than 1 
in any other of our poets. In Dryden's more correct 7 
pieces, we meet with no affectation of words of Gretk 
or Latin etymology, no cumberſome pomp of epithets, . 
no drawling circumlocutions, no idle glare of i images, n0 
blunderings round about a meaning : his Engliſh is pure 
and ſimple, nervous and clear, to a degree which Pope 
has never exceeded, and not always equalled. Yet, a. 
I have elſewhere remarked his attachment to the er- 
nacular idiom, as well as the faſhion of his age, often 
| betrays him into a vulgarity, and even meanneſs, of ex-| 
by Feen waveh | is particularly obſervable in his trauſla- 
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etry and bad morality ! 80 true it is, 
that the bard. who would captivate. the heart 
e OO: 
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_ - Hons of Virgil i and Homes; and in | theſe parts of his Y 

1 tings where he aims at pathos or ſublimity. In fact, 
 Pryden's genius did not lead him to the ſublime or pa- 
thetic, Good ſtrokes of both may doubtleſs be found in 


Fe: him; but they are momentary, and ſeem to. de acci- 
eental. He is too witty for the one, and too familiar 

= IT the other. That he had no adequate relith for the 

. RY rucky of Paradiſe Loſt, is evident to thoſe who have 

„compared his opera called The fate of Innocence with _ 


3 thi immortal poem; and that his taſte for the true 
f S pithetic was imperfect, too manifeſtly appears from the 
'r FR gencral tenor of his Tranſlations, as well as Tragedics. | 
FH {ts Virgil abounds in lines and couplets of the moſt per- 
= fc beauty; but theſe are mixed with others of a dif- 
erent ſtamp : nor can they who judge of the originat _ 
dy this tranſlation, ever receive any tolerable idea of that 
uniform magnificence of ſound and language, that xX 
| quifte choice of words, and figures and that ſweet pa- 
| $6 /3 of expreſſion and of ſentiment, which charatteriſe 
= tb Mantuan Poet. — In delincating ehen, nd EE: 1 
iir ſcencs of life, in clothing plain moral doctrines wii 
eis and graceful verſification, in the various departments 355 

or Comic Satire, and in the ſpirit and melody of his 

Lyric poems, Dryden 1 is inferior to none of thoſe who 
went before him. He exceeds his maſter Chaucer in the 

eit in the three laſt he rivals Horace; the fiylc of 
whole epiſtles he has happily imitated in his Religio ci, 
ther didactic pieces; and the harmony and elegance 
at whoſe odes he has proved that be could have equal- . 
led, if he had thought proper to cultivate that branch 
ot the poetic art. Indeed, whether we conſider his pe- 
ar ſignificancy of expreſſion, or the purity of his 
the ſweetneſs of his lyric, or the cate and peripi- 
of his moral poems; the ſportive ſeverity of his 
or his talents in wit and humour; Dryden, in 
e bit of genius, (I do not ſay taſte), ſeems to bear a 
rio Y e 0 Horace, chan 0 ay other ancient or 
| | $ 


rus 5 . modern 


8 ON POETRY Fart l 


muſt ſing in uniſon to the voice of conſcience 
— and that * (raking the word in nc 


uUNWArTanrtablc 5 


modern author For energy 7 of words, vivaciy of de. 
| ſcription, and appoſite varicty of numbers, his Fra of 
Alexander is ſuperior to any ode. of a. or Vinda: 
now extant. | 
= Dryden's verſe, though often ends: bas a grace, and 
2 ſpirit, peculiar to itfelf. That of Pope is more cor- 
rect, and perhaps upon the whole more harmoniou+, 
but it is in general more languid, and leſs diverſifice. 
Pope's numbers are ſweet but elaboratez and our ſcnlc © 
of their energy is in ſome degree interrupted. by. our 
a attention to the art diſplayed ; in their contexture : Dry- _ 
den are natural and tree; and, while they commun 


cate their own ſprightly motion to the ſpirits of the rcd 


er, hurry him along with a gentle and pleaſing violence, 
without giving him time either to animadvert on their 
faults, or to analyſe their beautics. Pope excels in ſo- 
 lemnity of ſound; Dryden, in an eaſy melody, and 
boundleſs variety of rhythm, In this laſt reſpect 1 Mok ; 
I could prove, that he is ſuperior to all other Engl! 
poets, Milton himſelf not excepted. Till Dryden ap 
peared, none of our writers in rhime of the laſt cent 
; ' approached | in any meaſure to the harmony of Fair! 11 Eg 
and Spenſer, Of Waller it can only be taid, that he 


is not harſh; of Denham and Cowley, if a few couples 


Were ſtruck out of their wor ks, we could not ſay ſo mul, 
But in Dryden's hands, the Englith rhiming couplet al- 


ſumed a new form; and ſeems hardly ſuſceptible 1 


further improvement. One of the greateſt poets of 


century, the late and much- lamented Mr Gray of 05 


1 bridge, modeſtly declared to me, that if there was Fs 


His own numbers any thing that deſerved approbatio! p 
he had learned it all from Dryden. | 
Critics have often ſtared a compariſon between Dr yden 


and Pope, as poets of the ſame order, and who dier 
_ only in degree? of merit. But, in my opinion, the me rit | 
of the one diiters conſiderably 1 in kind from that of the 


4 


- othe r. Both vere happy in a found Judgement bd 
| | | Bf Y 
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ch. I. AND MUSIC. 0 
unwarrantable latitude) is one of the means 
that muſt be e to render poetry” 
7 greeable. e : 


For 


moſt comprehenſive mind, Wit, and humour, and - 
| $4 be irmng too, they ſeem to have poſted i 11 equal ma- . | 
_ þ lure; or, if Dryden may be thought to have gone deep- 
5 | a er in the ſciences, Pope muit be allowed to have been the 
Ps | _ preater adept in the arts. The diverſities in point of cor- 

_ rectacſs and delicacy, which aroſe from their different 
wars of life, I do not now infiſt upon. But, ſetting thoſe 


ll A, *.. wed 
Ft 
« Þ ; 
n 


5 alide, if Dryden founds any claim of preference on the 


. M$ originalicy of his manner, we ſhall venture to afſum, 
BY tit Pope may found a ſimilar claim, and with <qual 


1. 3 on the perfection of his taſte; and that, if the 
critical writings of the firſt are more voluminous, thoſe. 

FR | of the ſecond are more judicious if Dryden's invert- _ 
= I tions arc more diverſified, thoſe of Pope are more re- 
„and more important. Pope's ſtyle may be thought 
1. to have leſs ſimplicity, leſs vivacity, and leſs of the ”. 
5 :ity of the mother-tongue z but is at the ſame time more 
5 un an elevated, and leſs debaſed by vulgariſm, than 
95 th. of his great maſter :—and the ſuperior variety that : 
K OT tes the numbers of the latter, will perhaps be found 
he 0 0 ompenſated by the ſteadier and more majeſtic mo- 


bon of the former. Thus far their merits w ould 
ear to be pretty equally balanced. — Bur if the opi- 
i. nion dchoſe critics be true, who hold that the higheſt > 
I £91005 of Parnaſſus are appropriated to pathos and ſu- 
\: © nity, Dryden mult after all confeſs, that he has never 


HY dee o far as his illuſtrious imitator: there being 
5 "thing in the writings of the firſt ſo deeply pathetic as 
_ 05 E F iſtle of Eliſa, or the Elegy on the Unfortunate La= 


:; uor ſo uniformly ſublime as the Eſſay on Man, or 
| he 2 '/iural of the Meffiah. This laſt is indeed but a ſe- 
and imitation of choice paſſages ; but ir beſpeaks 
power of imitation, and a taſte in ſelection, that 
8 does not ſcem to have poſſeſſed. To all which 

not be permitted to add, what I think L could 
ave: chat the pathos of Homer i is UENO improved x7 
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20 ON POETRY part l. 


For by inſtruction I do not here under- 
ſtand merely the communication of mora! 


and phyſical truth. Whatever tends to raiſe 
thoſe human affections that are favourable 
to truth and virtue, or to repreſs che op- 
poſite paſſions, will always grarify and im- 
prove our moral and intellectual, powers, 


and my properly enough be called infiruttive 


1 by Pons, and that of Viren very y frequently e debaſed b 
| Dryden? 1 5 


The wricings « Dryden are | ſtamped with © originality, 


but are not always the better for that circumſtance. Pope 8 
is an imitator profeſſcdly, and of choice; but to moi i 
of thoſe whom he copies he is at leaſt equal, and to ma- 

ny of them tuperior : and it is pleaſing to obſerve, bow 

| he riſes in proportion to his originals. Where he fol- 
los Denham, Buckingham, Roſcomon, and Roche- 
ſter, in his Windfor- foreſt, Eflay on Criticiſm, aud | 
poem on Silence, he is ſuperior jndeed, but does wort MR 

ſoar very high above them. When he verſifies Chauc-r, W 

he catches, as by inſtinct, the eaſe, ſimplicity, and ſpirit 


of Dryden, whom he there emulates. In the Rape ot 


the Lock he outſhines Boilean, as much as the ſylphe = 


that flutter round Belinda exceed in ſprightl: neſs d 


luminous beauty thoſe mechanical attendants of the gods 


deſs of luxury, who knead up plumpneſs for the chin 


of the canon, and pound vermilion for the cheek of th: 
monk *. His Elvifa is beyond all compariſon more {ub- 
lime and more intereſting than any of Ovid's 1705 
Writing ladies. His imitations of Horace equal their 
chetypes in clegance, and often ſurpaſs them in ent 
and fire, In the lyric ſtyle, he was no match for Dr * 
den: but when he copies the manner of Virgil, and“ 
rovs the thoughts of Iſaiah, Pope is ſuperior not ou 19 
. himſelf, but to Amoſt all other poets. | 


* 856 3 of the Lock, canto 2. ver. 55-3 . Lutrin, 
chant. 2 257 verſ. 100. . 
| | A]! 
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5 All poetry, therefore, 18 intitled to chis e 


thet, not only which imparts aj ll we. 
had not before; but alſo which awakens our 


Pity: 1 the ſufferings of our fellow-crea> 


tnres ; promotes a taſte for the beauties of 


= nature animated or inanimate; makes vice 
appear the object of indignation or ridicule; 
aculcates a ſenſe of our dependence upon 5 
Heaven; fortifies our minds againſt the evils 
bot life; or promotes the love of virtue and _ 
wiſdom, either by delineating their native 
charms, or by ſetting before us in ſuitable | 
colours the dreadful conſequences of im 
XZ prudent and immoral conduct. There are 
= tc good poems of length, that will not be 
= :cund in one or more or perhaps in ſeveral _ 
of theſe reſpects, to promote the inſtruction = 
of a reader of taſte. Even the poem of Lu- 

= cretius, notwithſtanding its abſurd philoſo- 

| Pay, (which, when the author gives way to 


, diveſts him for a time of the poetical, 


= 10 even of rhe rational, character), abounds 
in ſentiments of great beauty and high im- 


portance ; and in ſuch delightful re 3 


Z nature, as muſt inflame the enthuſiaſm where - 
with a well-informed mind contemplates the 


wonders and glories of creation. Who can 
end to the execrable deſigns of Iago, to 


| Macbeth s progreſs through the ſeveral ſtages Ds 
| of guilt and miſery, to the ruin that over- 
3 takes the impious and tyrannical Mezentius, 
.0 the thoughts and machinations of Satan : 


wad bis angels i in Fendi Loſt, without pay 
— ing : 


22 O'N-'P-OE TRY Part J. 


ing A freſh tribute of praiſe to virtue, and f 
renewing his reſolutions to perſevere in che L 

| paths of innocence and peace! Nay the ma- {1 
chinery of Homer's deities, which in many 1 
parts | abandon as  indefenſible, will, if! 
miſtake not, generally appear, here-ever = « 
it is really pleaſing, ro have ſomewhat + I 
N uſeful tendency. I ſpeak not now of Sts = a 
importance of machinery, as an inſtrument | < 
of the ſublime and of the marvellous, necci= | } 
ſary to every epic poem; but of Home 1 


uʒſe of it in thoſe paſſages where it is ſup- | « 
poſed by ſome to be unneceſſary, And in 


theſe, it often ſerves to ſet off a ſimple fact 13 
th. allegorical decoration, and, of couri:, k 
buy intereſting us more in the fable, to im- Bm 

preſs upon us more effectually the inſtruction = © 

conveyed in it. And ſomerimes it is tobe BR © 

cConſidered, as nothing more than a en 1 


| fication of the attributes of the 1 
the operations of the human ſoul. And, 
general, it teaches emphatically this ORG - 
ant leſſon, that Providence ever ſuperintends 1 
the affairs of men; that injuſtice and im pia; 
are peculiarly obnoxious to divine Vengeance; 
and that a proper attention to religious arg 
moral duty, never fails ro recommend both 
nations and individuals to the divine favour 

But if inſtruction may be drawn from: : 

Fr zxeeches and behaviour of Milton's derte 
of Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, and of Yep" J 
Mezentius, why is Cowley blamed tor 

phraſe, which at worſt implies only a a het 
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{i\lv of momentary pride? [ anſwer, that 


to ſpeak ſeriouſly the language of intempe- 


rate paſſion, is one thing ; to imitate or de- 


ſcribe it another. By the former, one can 
never merit Praiſe or eſteem; by the latter 
one may merit much praiſe, and do much 
good. In the one caſe, we recommend in- 

=" temperate paſſions by our example; in the 
| other, we may render them odious, by <6 
playing their abſurdity and conſequences. ot, 
= To the greater part of his readers an author 
= cannot convey either pleaſure or inſtruction, 

= by ddlivering ſentiments as his own, which 


concradict the eee conſcience of man- 


Well; "but Dryden in ae pa / 


1 quoted and cenſured, does not deliver his e 
oon ſentiments, but only deſcribes thoſe of 

| another : why then ſhould he be blamed for 
= king the unfortunate plowman irreligious? _ 
= . hy? Becauſe he miſrepreſents his author's 


meaning; and (which is worſe) counteracts 


his delign. The deſign of the Latin poet 
_ not to expatiate on the puniſhment due 
bla phemy or atheiſm, but to raiſe pity, by _ 
by ſcriblig the melancholy effects of a plague 
o fatal to the brute creation: — a theme ve- 
Ty properly introduced in the concluſion of 


boem on the art of rearing and preſer- 


| +1ng cattle, Now, had Virgil "Gd, as Dry- 
den has done, that the farmer who. loſt his 
work-beaſt was a blaſphemer, we ſhould not 
| have pitied him at all, But Virgil lays on- 
3 ** Iy, 
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ly, that © the forrowful huſbandman wet, 

_ ©® and unyoked the ſurviving bullock, and 
left his plough fixed in the middle of the 

* unfiniſhed furrow;” — and by this Preg- F 

nant and pictureſque brevity, affects us a 

thoufand times more, than he could 4 = 


done by recapitulating all the ſentiments of 


+ EDS 


the poor farmer in the form of a ſoli o- 
quy : — as indeed the view of the ſcene, a: Ml 
Virgil has drawn it, with the emphatic ſi- a 
lence of the falferer, would have been in- 
comparably 1 more moving, than a long ſpecch = 


from the plowman, fravght with moral re- 2 
flections on death, and diſappointment, nd, 
the uncertainty A human things. For toa * 
poem mere morality is not ſo eflential as ac. 
cCurate deſcription ; which, however, in mat- I * 
ters of importance, muſt have a moral ten- 
dency, otherwiſe che human affeQtions wil = 
WD take part againſt it. N = 
-- Wow what do you fay to the tragedy of | 
Vence preſerved, in which our pity and - 

| ther benevolent emotions are engaged in b-- BY 

| Half of thoſe whom the moral faculty bf = : 
approves ? Is not the poetry, for this very 
reaſon, immoral ? And yet, is it not pa- = 
thetice and pleaſing? How then can wm. 
ay, that ſomething of a moral or inftructue WF 
tendency is neceſſary to make a poem age : 
able? — In anſwer to this, let it be obſer ved, | e 

— firſt, That it is natural for us to ſympa- s 
thiſe w ith thoſe who ſuffer, even when ther ; 


ſufler juſtly; which, however,  impl; es no: 


e 
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any liking to their © crimes, or that our mo- 
rol ſentiments are at all perverted, but which, 
on the contrary, by quickening our ſenſe of 5 
W the miſery conſequent upon guilt, may be 
Ws vu in confirming good principles, and 
= im DrOVIBg the moral ſenſibility of the mind : 


= = — Oy That the moſt pleaſing and moſt 


= which relate to an amiable lady, with whoſe 
m | diſtreſs, as well as with her huſband” 1 
ber account, we rationally ſympathiſe, be- 


Z :c{ of mind, which takes off our attention 
from their crimes, and leaves room for the 


dender emotions to operate occaſionally =_ 
. 1 their favour ; — and fourthly, That the me- 
= 9 rit of this lay. like that of the Orphan, lies 
rather in the beauty of particular paſſages, 

\f T th dan in the general effect of the whole; and 

= = that, if in any part the author has endea- 

£ voured to intereſt our kind affections 1 in op- 

6 polition to conſcience, his poetry will there 

1 t- found to be equally. unpleating and 8 


iollructive. 15 
But may not agreeable affsQions ariſe in 
the mind, which partake neither of vice nor 
| of virtue; ſuch as joy, and hope, and thoſe 
motions that accompany the contemplation om 
» external beauty, or magnificence ? And, 


aw aken theſe. agreeable affections, may not 
* ob. II. 3 5 D 1 ; f ſuch 


pathetic parts of the play in queſtion are thols 


=_ cauſe that ariſes from their mutual affection : gn 
1 — thirdly, That the conſpirators give 4 plau- 8 
ble colour to their cauſe, and exert a great- 


it baſtorals and tongs, and Anacreontic odes, 
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fach poems be pleaſing, without being in- 
ſtructive? This may be, no doubt. And 
for this reaſon, among others, I take in- 
2 to be only a ſecondary end of poc- | 

But it is only by ſhort poems, as ſongs 


: + paitorals, that theſe agreeable affeQtions 1 
inclifferent alike to vice and virtue, are ex- MW 


cited, without any mixture of others. For 
moral ſentiments are fo prevalent | in the hu- 
man mind, that no affection can long ſub- 
ſiſt there, without intermingling with then, 


and being aſſimilated to their nature. Nor = 


ca piece of real and pleaſing poetry 505 ex 
tended to any great length, without opera- 


ting, directly or indirectly, either on thoſc I 
affections that are friendly to virtue, or on 


thoſe ſympathies that quicken our moral ſen- 


= fibility, and prepare us for virtuous 1mprel- 


Hons, In fact, man's true happineſs is der 
ved from the moral part of his conſtitution ; 
and therefore we cannot ſuppoſe, that any 
thing which affects not his moral part, ſhould d 
be laſtingly and generally agreeable. . We 
ſympathiſe with the pleaſure one takes in 
a feaſt, where there is friendſhip, and : 
” interchange of good oftices ; but not with ihe 
ſatisfaction an epicure finds in devour; « 
ſolitary banquet. A ſhort Anacreontic we 
may reliſh for its melody and ſparkling 
mages; but a long poem, in order to 
pleafing, mult not only. charm the ear aid 


the fancy, but alſo touch the heart and exer- 
: ciſe the conſcience. . 


dal 
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Still perhaps it may be objected to We 


reslonings, That Horace, in a well-known 
eerſe “, declares the end of poetry h 
ane to pleaſe, or to inſtruct; whereas 


we maintain, that the ultimate end of this 


art is to pleaſe; inſtruction being only one 
of 0 means {and not always a neceſſary | 5 
by which that ultimate end is to be ac 


cope This interpretation of Horace 


1 has indeed been admitted by ſome modern 
W critics : but it is erroneous; for the paſſage, 


eg underſtood, will not appear to con- 
in any thing” inconſiſtent with the preſent 


= foarine: The authar is there ſtaring a com- 
Y parifon between the Greek and Roman wri- 
W tr, with a view to the poetry of the ſtage; 
ad, after commending the former for their 


© orrectneſa, and for the liberal ſpirit where- 


S wit: they conducted their literary labours, 
|; and blaming his countrymen | for their in- 

45 Accuracy and avarice, he proceeds thus: 
1 The ends propoſed by our dramatic poets 


or by poets in general) are, to pleaſe, co 
5 nſirus t, ar to do both, W hen inſtruction 
* 15 your aim, let your moral ſentences be 


1 with brevity, that they may be 
readily underſtood, and long remembered: 


be conformable to truth, or probabilit: . 
2] T8 elder part of your audience (or reau- 


7; Aut prodeiſe volunt, aut delectare boeta. | 


5 . * pleaſure 


where you mean to pleaſe, let your fictions _ 


ers) have no reliſh for poems that give 8 


| meaning of all This = What, bur that to , i 


melting ſtrains of Sappho, and the playtul 5 


——— ——— — _— — 
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' pleaſure only without inſtruction ; nor 
the younger for ſuch writings as give in- 
ſtruction without pleaſure. He only can 
* ſecure the univerſal ſuffrage in his favour, 
' who blends the uſeful with the agreeable, 
and delights at the ſame time that he in⸗ 
ſtruts the reader, Such are the works 
that bring money to the bookſeller, that 
paſs into foreign countries, and perpetuate 
, the author's name through a Jong fuc- 
ceſſion of ages *. Now, what is the 


wad 


perfection of dramatic poetry (or, if you 
pleaſe, of poetry in general) both ſound mo- 
rals and beautiful fiction are requiſite. But 
Horace never meant to ſay, that inſtruction, 
as well as pleaſure, is neceſlary to give to a- 
9 compoſition the poctical. charafter : or he 
would not in another place have celebrated, FL 
with ſo much affection and rapture, the VF: 


genius 0 Anacreon + two authors tran- 993 
| lcendently ſweet, but not remarkably in- 

ſtructive. We are ſure, that pathos, al 
Harmony, and elevated language, Were, in 
| Horace's opinion, eſſential to poetry T; aut 
of theſe decorations no body will affirm, tha 
e is the end, who conſiders that the Þ 


| * | Hors Ar. Poet. 333: — 35 N 
Ry Hor. Carm. lib. 4. ode 9. 
4. Hor. Sat. 5 lib. 1. fat. . 4. verſ, 40. 
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moſt inſtructive books! in the world are writ- 
ten in plain proſe. 
et this therefore be eſtabliſhed as a truth 5 
| L criticum, That the end of. poetry 8 
rs. Ver ſes, if pleaſing, may be 8 

W tical, though they convey little or no inſtruc- | 
W tion; but verſes, whoſe ſole. merit 1s, that 
they convey inſtruction, are not poetical. 
2 luſtruction, however, eſpecially in poems o ß 
length, is neceſſary to their peyſection, becauſe 
: they w would not be e perfeftly n W 5 


CHAP. =» 


= of the Standard of Poetical laven- 


1 Touzx- 'E al deſeription 1 che | 
0 i | heavens and earth, as they appear in a 
'M calm cvening by the li ght of the moon and 
With ">, concludes | with this circumſtance, m_ 

| © And the heart of the ſhepherd is glad *.” 

| Madame Dacier, from the turn ſhe gives 
to the paſſage in her verſion, ſeems to think, 
id Pope, in order perhaps to make out his 


-vuplet, inſinuates, chat the Seen of. the | 


ld , b. I; ver 555. 


ſhepherd 
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ſhep herd is owing to his ſenſe of the utilicy 


of hoſe luminaries. And this may in part 
be the caſe : but this is not in Homer; nv» WW 
is it a neceſſary conſideration, It is true, M 


that, in contemplating the material uni- 
ver ſe, they who diſcern the cauſes and effects 


. things muſt be more rapturouſly entcr- 


| tained, than thoſe who perceive nothing b 75 
ſha pe and ſig e, colour and motion. Vet, 


1 mere ourfide of Nature's works, (if I may -Þ 


{o expreſs. myjelf 5 there ! is a ſplendour and 


a ü magnificence to which even untutored 
. minds cannot attend, without great delight. 


Not that all peaſants, or all philoſophers, 


= are equally ſuſceptible of theſe charming 


impreſſions. It is ſtrange to obſerve the cal- 
louſneſs of ſome men, before whom all the 


glories of heaven and earth pals in daily ſuc- 
ceſſion, witliout touching their hearts, eleva- 


5 ting their. fancy, or leaving any durab/e 


remembrance. Iven of thoſe who pretend 
10 ſenſibility, how many are there to whou: | 
the luſtre of the riſing or ſetting ſun; tie 


{parkling concave of the midnight-iky ; ; the 


mountain-foreſt tofling and roaring to tlc 


form, or warbling with all the melodies of 
a tum mer- evening; the ſweet interchange of 


ill and dale, ſhade and ſunſhine, grove, 
lawn, and water, which an extenſive land- 


ſcape offers to "46 view; the ſcenery of the 
ocean, fo lovely, fo majeſtic, and fo treme:.- 


dous, and the many pleating varieties of the 


= animal and vegetable kingdom, could never 
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ator rd ſo ack real ſatisfaction, as the ſtearris 


A {queaking of an opera, or the vexations 
ad wranglings of a card-table! _ 


make; who, even in the early part of life, 


ris period, would, with 8 88 1 and 
1 . exclaim, Foe Sos 


7 1 care not, Fortune, what you me e deny ; 3 
cannot rob me of free Nature's grace; 


55 11 cannot ſhut the windows of the ky, 


Yu. cannot bar my conſtant feet to trace 


«ay 649 —— OM oo — — 
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and noiſe of a ball- room, the infipid fiddling N 


hut ſome minds there are of a different 


3 receive from the contemplation of Nature Aa 
W {cies of delight which they would hardly 
exchange for any other; 883 who, as ava- 
rice and ambition are ot the infirmities E 0 


...r N 


Th ouph which Aurora ſhows her brightening face 3 5 . 


Ine. voods and lawns wy ling ſtrcam at eve * — 5 


7 | Sch. A have My. in thei the” ſeeds - : 


%.4 , * 1% 


Cale of lndolence. | 


e 
. 
oY 


me a true poet or painter. For he who 
. ld imitate the works of Nature, muſt 
| firſt accurately obſerve. chem; and accurate - 


obſervation 


of true taſte, and frequently of imitative ge- 
WT 0s. At leaſt, though their enthuſiaſtic or 
IF lonary turn of mind (as the man of the 

2X world would call it) ſhould not always in- 


1 Hh celine them to practiſe poetry or painting, we 
| | not ſcruple ro affirin, that without ſome 


or tion of this enthuſiaſm, no perſon ever 


— 
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obſervation is to be gry from thoſe only 


who take great pleaſure in it. 

Io a mind thus diſpoſed no part of crea- 
tion is indifferent. In the crouded city, and 
howling wilderneſs; in the cultivated pro 
vince, and ſolitary ille; ; 1n the flowery lawn 


and craggy mountain; in the murmur of FE 


the rivulet, and in the uproar of the ocean; 
in the radiance of ſummer, and gloom ot 
winter; in the thunder of heaven, and in 
the whiſper of the breeze; he ſtill fins 
ſomething to rouſe or to Woch his 1maygi- 


nation, to draw forth his affections, or to 
employ his underſtanding. And from every. 


mental energy that is not attended with 241 


pain, and even from ſome of thoſe thar are, 
as moderate terror and pity, a found mind 


derives ſatisfaction; exerciſe being equ: ally 
neceſſary to the body and the foul, an“ 9 
both rand produQtive of health and pie = =_ 
Et ſure, . = 
This happy' ſenſibility to the 8 of 5 
Nature ſhould be cheriſhed in young perſons. . 


It engages them to contemplate the Crea- 
tor in his wonderful works; it purifies and 
| harmonizes the ſoul, and prepares it for n 

ral and intellectual diſcipline; it ſupplies “ 
endleſs ſource of amuſement; it contrib .itcs 


even to bodily health; and, as a ſtrict a 


logy ſubſiſts between Material and mos al 
beauty, it leads the heart by an ealy tra 
tion from the one to the other; dhe 
ö recommends virtue for 1 its tranſcend ent love- 


= | . 8 „ lineſs, 


A 
. 
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lineſs, and makes vice appear the object oF. 


contempt and abomination. An intimate ac- 
quaintance with the beſt deſcriptive poets, 


— — — 


openſer, Milton, and Thomſon, but above 
all with the divine Georgic, joined to ſome _ 


practice in the art of drawing, will promote 


and the imagination warm and romantic. 


KJ this amiable ſenſibility in early years; for 
W then the face of Nature has novelty ſuperadd- 
ech to its other charms, the paſſions are not 
pre- engaged, the heart is free from care, 


But, not to inſiſt longer on thoſe len 5 


emotions that are peculiar to the enthuſiaſtic = 
diſciple of Nature, may it not be athr med of | 
all men, without exception, or at leatt of ail. 
the enlightened p art of mankind, that they 
are gratified by the contemplation of things 


natural, as oppoſed to unnatural ? Mon- , 


ſtrous ſights pleaſe but for a moment, it 
hey pleaſe at all; for they derive their chart m 
from the beholder's amazement, which is 


quickly over. I have read indeed of a man: 
of raak in Sicily *, who chuſes to adorn his 


villa with pictures and ſtatues of moſt un- _ 
natural deformity; but it is a ſingular in- 
ce: and one would not be much mate 
91 Apel to hear of a perſon living with- 
out tood, or growing fat by the uſe of poi- 
bn. 10 ſay of any thing, that i it is contrary _ 
eure, denotes cenſure and diſguſt on 


the * Par t of the ſpeaker ; as the pee natural 


See Mr Brydone J Tour j in Sicily, letter 21. 


Vor. i. E 3 intimates | 
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intimates an agreeable quality, and ſeems for 
the molt part to imply, that a thing is as it 


ought to be, ſuitable to our own taſte, and 


congenial with our own conſtitution. Think, 
OE with what ſentiments we ſhould peruſe 3 
poem, in which Nature was totally miſrepre- 
ſented, and principles of thought and of 
operation ſuppoſed to take place, repugnant 
do every thing we had ſeen or heard of 
in which, for example, avarice and coldnef 
were aſcribed to youth, and prodigality and 
paſſionate attachment to the old; in which 
men were made to act at random, ſometimes 
according to character, and ſometimes con- 
trary to it; in which cruelty and envy were 


productive of love, and beneficence and kind 


aaalflection of hatred; in which beauty was 
invariably the object of diſlike, and ugh- 
neſs of defire; in which ſociety was ren- 
5 dlered happy by atheiſm, and the promi- 
cuous perpetration of crimes, and juſtice and 
fortitude were held in univerſal contempt. * 
Or think, how we ſhould reliſh a painting. 
where no regard was had to the proportions, 
colours, or any of the phyſical laws, ©! 
Nature: — where the ears and eyes of a. 
nimals were placed in their ſhoulders ; whers 
the ſky was green, and the graſs crimſon; 
where trees grew with. their branches in the 
| earth, and their roots in the air; where men, 
were een fighting after their heads were cut 
off, thips failing on the land, lions entangle! ME 
in cobwebs, lheep preying on dead carcaſſes, 


Hines 


1 ty ſhould yield permanent delight do che 
tieſt. That cannot be agreeable to reaſon, e 
= which conſcience diſapproves ; nor can chat e 
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filhes ſporting in the woods, and elephants 


walking on the ſea, Could ſuch figures an 
combinations give pleaſure, or merit the ap- 
pellation of ſublime or beautiful? Should 
ne heſitate to pronounce their author madꝰ 
E And are the abſurdities of madmen proper 
EZ {ubjecs either of amuſement or of Imitation 1 
bo reaſonable beings? 8 : 
let it be remarked too, that though we 
= diſtinguiſh our internal powers by different 
= names, becauſe otherwiſe we could not ſpeak EO 
= of them fo as to be underſtood, they are all 
but ſo many energies of the fame individual 
* mind; and therefore it is not to be ſuppoſed, 


that what contradicts any one leading facul- 
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Sari e ee which is repugnant to 1 


|} - Beſides, belief and acquieſcence 
10 of ming) are pleafant, as diſtruſt and diſbelief 
are painful; and therefore, that only can 
=4 ge lolid and general latisfaction, which has 


tomething of plauſibility in it; fomething e 


m which we conceive it poſſible for a rational 5 
being to believe. But no rational being can 
tf acquieſce in what is obviouſly. contrary t 
nature, or implies palpable abturcty.” 
Poetry, therefore, and indeed every fi 
whine end is to pleaſe, muſt be natural; and 
fo, mult exhibit real matter of fact, 8 
tomething he: it; chat is, in other words, : 
. Cr muß 
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muſt be, either according to truth, or accor- 
ding to veriſimilitude. 


And though every part of the material u 


niverſe abounds in objects of pleaſurable 
contemplation, yet nothing in nature 16 
powerfully touches our hearts, or gives i 
great variety of exerciſe to our moral and 
Intellectual faculties, as man. Human at- 
fairs and human feelings are univerfally 1 in- 
N tereſting. There are many who have no I 
great reliſh for the poetry that delineates on- #; 
ly irrational or inanimate beings; but 0 
5 that which exhibits the fortunes, the charac- 
ters, and the conduct of men, chere 18 hard- 
ly any perſon who does not liſten wit 
lympathy and delight. And hence, to in- 
tate human action, is conſidered by Ariſtotle 
as eſſential to this art; and muſt be allowed 
do be eſſential to the moſt pleaſing and moſt 
_  witruChive part of it, I mean to epic and 
dramatic comp oſition. Mere deſcriptions, 
however bank and moral reflections, | 
however juſt, become tireſome, where our 
paſſions are not occaſionally awakened | by Bl 


{ome event that concerns our fellow- men. 


Do not all readers of taſte receive peculiai 


pleaſure from thoſe little tales or epiſodes, 


with which Thomſon's deſcriptive poem on 
N the Scaſons is here and there enlivened ? an 

are they not ſenſible, that the thunder- ſtorm 
would not have been half ſo intereſting wich- 
out the tale o the two lovers * *; nor the 


» | Summer, nal” 1171. 
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7 harveſt-ſcene, without that of Palemon and 
Lavinia“; nor the driving ſnows, without 
that exquiſite picture of a man periſhing a- 
mong them ? It is much to be regretted, 
chat Young did not employ the fame artifice = 
W to animate his Night-Thoughts. Sentiments — 
= and deſcriptions may be regarded as the pila- 
ſters, carvings, gildings, and other decora- 
tions of the poetical fabric; but human 
actions are the columns and the rafters, that 
give it ſtability and elevation. Or, changing . 


PZ ſoul which informs the lovely frame; while 

= thoſe are lttle : more than. whe” ornaments of 3 
2 the body. 5 ; . 
= Whether | the pleaſure - we i in 'rhingy 5 
4 natural, and our diſlike to what is the re- 
we. be the effect of habit or of conſtitu- 


of nature, a mutual harmony and {ympathy _ 
may have been eſtabliſhed, which experience 

indeed confirm, but no perverſe habits 
Z could entirely ſubdue. As no fort of edu- 

= cation could make man believe the contrary 
= of a lelf-evident axiom, or reconcile him to 
W 4 lite of pertect ſolitude; ; ſo I ſhould ima- 
chat our love of nature and regularity 
I might fill remain with us in ſome degree, * 


» Autumn, verſ. 177. 


= | Wi luter, verſ, 276. 


_ though 


the metaphor, we may conſider theſe as the _ 


tion, is not a material inquiry. There 8 
nothing abſurd in ſuppoſing, that between 
the foul, in its firſt formation, and the reſt 
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though we had been born and bred in the 


Sicilian villa above mentioned, and never 
heard any thing applauded but what defer- 
ved cenſure, nor cenſured but what merit- 
ed a pplanſe. Yet habit muſt be allowed to 
have a powerful influence over the ſentiments 
and feelings of mankind. Objects to which 
we have been long accuſtomed, we are apt 
to contract a fondneſs for; we conceive them 
readily, and contemplate them with pleaſure; 
nor do we quit our old tracts of fpeculation 
or practice, without reluctance and pain. 
Hence in part ariſes our attachment to our 
_ own profeſſions, our old acquaintance, ou 
native ſoil, our homes, and to the very hills, 
ſtreams, and rocks in our neighbourhood, 
It would therefore be ſtrange, if man, c- 
cuſtomed as he is from his earlieſt days to 
the regularity of nature, did not contract 
liking to ber productions, and PRI of 
operation. 


Let we her expect nor r defire,. that eve- 


0 ry human invention, where the end is only 
to pleaſe, ſhould be an exact tranſcript 0: 
real exiſtence, It is enough, that the mind 
2 acquieſce in it as probable, or plauſible, or 
| ſuch as we think might happen without 
any direct oppoſition to the laws of Nature 
— or, to {peak more accurately, it is e end 1 
5 that! it be conſiſtent, either, firſt, with gene- 
„ experience; or, ſecondly, with popu- 
. lar opinion; ; or, thirdly, that it be con lilt⸗ 
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ent with itself, and connected wich probable 
circumſtances. | 


Firſt: If a human invention I on b 


© with general experience, we acquieſce in it 
as ſufficiently probable. Particular expe- 
riences, however, there may be, ſo uncom- 
mon and ſo little expected, that we ſhould 
W :7ot admit their probability, if we did not 
know them to be true. No man of ſenſe 
believes, that he has any likelihood of being 
W enriched by the diſcovery of hidden treaſure; 

W or thinks it probable, on purchaſing a lot= _ 

; tery-ticket, that he {hall gain the firſt „ 
and yet great wealth has actually been ace 
gquired by ſuch good fortune. But we ſhould 


ook upon theſe as poor expedients in a play 


or romance for bringing about a happy ca- 
W taitrophe, We expect that fiction thould 


be more conſonant to the general tenor of 


Secondly : Fiction i admineds as ; conforms ; 
able to this ſtandard, when it accords with 


received opinions. Theſe may be erroneous, 


but are not often apparently repugnant to na- 


W turc. On this account, and becauſe they are 
8 familiar to us from our infancy, the mind 


WE rcatily acquieſces in them, or at leaſt yields 
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them that degree of credit which is ne- 


5 ceſſary to render them pleaſing. Hence the 
'Y fairies, ghoſts, and witches of Shakeſpeare, 
are admitted as ,Proveble nen; and 1 Pe 


WW human affairs; in a word, that not poſſibili- To, 
W ty, but probability, ſhould be the ſtandard En 
of poctical invention. 8 
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C 

obtain a place in religious pictures, though p 

we know that they do not now nr in g 

the ſcenery of real life. Even when a 5 

pular opinion has long been exploded, 5 £ 

1 has become repugnant to univerſal belief, 1 
the fictions built upon it are ſtill admitted as U 

natural, becauſe they were accounted tuch WF ; 
Eo 00 people to whom they were firſt ad- 5 
8 1 whoſc ſentiments and views of things 3 

pve are willing to adopt, when, by the power b 

fe of pleaſing deſcription, we are introduced © 

into their dec and made acquainted with 0 

cheir manners. Hence we admit the theo- p 

| logy of the ancient poets, their Elyſium ad 8 

Iartarus, Scylla and Charybdis, 8 and 1 


Circe, and the reſt of thoſe © beautiful won- 
dere (as Horace calls them) which were 


believed in the heroic ages; as well as the f. 
1 demons and inchantments of Taſſo, which By 
may be ſuppoſed to have obtained no fall tl 

degree of credit among the Italians of the MF 1, 

 fixteenth century, and are ſuitable enough to b 
the notions that prevailed univerſally 1 in Eu- 7: 

rope not Jong before % i. fact, when a 
Dc 1 y 

In the fourteenth century, tlie ben people of I 

Italy believed, that the poet Dante actually went down 

10 hell; that the /yferng was a true account of whal 1 

he ſaw there | ; and that his fallow complexion, and fl nt af 

cd heard, (which ſeemed by its growth and colow t6 it] 

have been too near the fire), were the conſequen of 5 

5. his paſſing ſo much of his time in that hot and ſmoky = 

region. See Vicende della literatura del Sig. C. Denia, 3. 


Ms 18 4*5 — Sir John Mandevill &'s Book of Travels, writ: 


ne 


according to nature, we are very willing to 

be indulgent to what is fictitious in it, and 5 

to grant a temporary allowance to any ſyſtem 1 

of fable which the author pleaſes . 
provided that he lay the ſcene in a diſtant 
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| Poetry is in other reſpects true; when it 
gives an accurate diſ play of thoſe parts of na- 
ture about which we know that men in all 


2 ages muſt have entertained the ſame opinion, 
W 7 can thoſe appearances in the viſible crea- 


tion, and thoſe feelings and workings of 
the human mind, which are obvious to all 


= mankind ; — when Poetry, I ſay, is thus far 


country, or fix the date to a remote period. 


This 1s no unreaſonable. piece of complai- 


& ance: we owe it both to the poet and to 7 5 
aourſelves; for without it we ſhould neither 


form a right eſtimate of his genius, nor re- 


ceive from his works that pleaſure which 
W they were intended to impart. Let him, 
W however, take care, that his ſyſtem of fable 8 
be ſuch, as his countrymen and contempo- 
= rarics (to whom his work is immediately 
a. addreſſed) might be ſuppoſed capable of 


1clding their” aſſent to; for otherwiſe we 
mould 1 not believe him to be in earneſt: and wn 


let him connect 1 it as much as he can with . 


ten not long RF was not doly ed by hs Pope, 


Ty After having been compared with the Mappa Mundi of 

= hat ume, but, what is more ſtrange, feems to have : 

= ©: ſcrioufly believed by that adventurous knight bans. - 
7M far. though a man of conſiderable learning, and no 

= dcfpic able taſte, See the Concluf ion 77 ihe Bot. OO 


Vo 1 U. oo Oo probable 
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probable circumſtances, and make it appear 
in a ſeries of events conſiſtent with itſelf. 
For (thirdly) if this be the caſe, we ſhall 
admit his ſtory as probable, or at leaſt as 
natural, and conſequently be intereſted in it, 
even though it be not warranred by general 
experience, and derive but ſlender authority 
from popular opinion. Calyban, in the Ten- 
peſt, would have ſhocked the mind as an im- 
probability, if we had not been made gc- 
quainted with his « origin, and ſeen his cha- 
racter diſplayed i in a ſeries of conſiſtent beha- 
viour, But when we are told, that he ſprung 
from a witch and a demon, a connection 
not contrary to the laws of Nature, as they 
were underſtood in Shakeſpeare's time, and 
find his manners conformable to his deſcent 
we are eaſily reconciled to the fiction. In 


the ſame ſenſe, the Lilliputians of Swift b 
may pals for probable beings ; not fo much = . 
| becauſe we know that a belief 3 in pygmies BY , 

was once current in the world, (for the irc WF 

= ancient pygmy was at leaſt thrice as tall 4 4 

as thoſe whom Gulliver viſited), but bc- ˖ 
cauſe we find, that every circumſtance 255 
n to them accords with itſelf, and wit! 
their ſuppoſed character. It is not the ſize ot | 
the people only that is diminutive ; 2 cir 5 
country, ſeas, chips, and towns, are all n 
exact proportion; their theological and 1 . = 
litical principles, their paſſions, mant = 


cuſtoms, and all the parts of their conduc by | 


betray a lerity and liccleneſs perfectly ſtüta- 
ble: 


93 
Re 
19 
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d 


= {cd (as I have been told it has) upon ſome | 

=_ perſons. of no contemptible underſtanding. | 
PE Tic fame degree of credit may Perhaps r 
= = che fame reaſons be due to his giants. But 


_ i: cars and ſelf-contradiQtory. | Svwift's 


er ve only to aggravate the abſurdity of the fave. 


111 
% 


on and virtue. Whatever, therefore, takes a- 


8 
5 


ple: 2nd {0 kmple is the whole narration, : 
and apparently ſo artleſs and ſincere, that i 
ſhould not much wonder, if it had impo- 


nen he grounds his narrative upon a con- 
5 tadiction to nature; when he preſents us 
aich rational brutes, and irrational men; 
WW when he tells us of horſes building e 
bor habitation, milking cows for food, riding 
nin carriages, and holding converſations on 15 
che laws and politics of Europe; not all his © 

eenius (and he there exerts it to the utmolt) 
ble to reconcile us to ſo monſtrous a fic- 
don we may ſmile at ſome of his abſurd _ 
'F exaggerations; we may be pleaſed with thje 
= cacrgy of ſtyie, and accuracy of deſcription, 
particular places; and a malevolent heart 
= En 2 ay triumph in the ſatire: : but we can ne- 

reliſh it as a fable, becauſe it is at once 


1 1udrement ſeems to have forſaken him on: 
occaſion * 2 he wallows in naſtinefs and 
ee ; ; 


= * There are improprieties in n this narrative, "which one 
= 9% think a very flight attention to nature might have 
_ jc: 'nted ; and which, without beightening the ſatire, 


= 2 \yhnhnms are horſes in perfection, with the addition 


3 from Weir perfection as borſes, without adding . 
| 8 F 2 „ 5 | thew 


Mp CSR 2 


— — 
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brutality ; and the general run 5 his ſatire 


= downright defamation, Lucian's 7 rw 
Hiſtory is a heap of extravagancies put to- 
gether without order or unity, or any other 
| A apparent deſign, than to ridicule the lan- 
guage and manner of grave authors, {li 
ravings, which have no better right to che 
name of Fable, than a hill of rubbiſh has to 
that of Palace, are deſtitute of every colour 
of plauſibility. Animal trees, ſhips ſailing 


in the ſky, armies of monſtrous things tra- 


Dy, velling between the fun and 1 moon on a 1 


their rational and moral e c e woſt he re 
pugnant to the author's deſign, and ought not to have 


found a place in his narration. Yet he makes his be 


f ao debaſe his a en 3 


loved quadrupeds dwell in houſes of their own building, 
and uſe warm food and the milk of cows as a dehicacy: 

though theſe luxuries, ſuppoſed attainable by a nation vt! 
| horſes, could contribute no more to their perfection, 
| chan brandy and impriſonment would to that of a man. 
1 Again, did Swift believe, that religious ideas ar. 
5 natural to a reaſonable being, and neceflary to the haj- 


pineſs of a moral one? I hope he did. Yet has he 1c- 


_ preſented his houyhnhams, as patterns of moral virtuc, 4 
the preateſt maſters of reaſon, and withal as e d | 
happy, without any religious ideas, or any views þ-yo!: 
the preſent life. In a word, he would make ftup dity 
conſiſtent with mental excellence, and unnatural 4p2c- 
| kites with animal perfection. Theſe, however, arc _ 


matters, compared with the other abſurdities 0 


Z omni tale. — But when a Chriſtian Divine can 15 
himſelf deliberately to trample upon that nature, ich 


he knows to have been made but a little lower than the 


angels, and to have been allumed by One far more x. 


alted than they; we need not be ſurpriſed if the a 
perverſe habits of thinking z which harden his hear , fl, zu! 


” 
! 


ment 


V0 wind — . wo 


inhabiting woods and mountains 1n a whale's 
belly, — are liker the dreams of a bedlamite, 
chan che inventions of a rational being. 


t SIS 
i his work, not only to the paſſions and ima- 


" ME fith; — that the Epic Poem may claim (till 
= 7 pler privileges, becauſe its fictions are not 
1 beck to the {crutiny of any outward ſenſe, 
ad becauſe it conveys information in regard 1 
11 both to the higheſt human characters, and 


perhaps the Comic E babe is a more proper term. 


£5388 
2 


ment of cobwebs, rival nations of men 


e were to proſecute this ſubject an 
further, it would be proper to remark, that 
mee kinds of poetical invention a ſtricter a 
5 ren is required than in others: — 

. tha for inſtance, Comedy, whether Drama- 
Narrative * muſt ſeldom deviate from. 

the b courſe of human affairs, becauſe 

W i cxbthits the manners of real, and even of 

. familiar life; — that the Tragic poet, becauſe „ 

be imitates characters more exalted, and ge- 

W ncrally refers to events little known, or long 

WE fince paſt, may be ollowed a wider ranges . 

bor muſt never attempt the marvellous —— 

WW tions of the Epic Muſe, becauſe he addreſſes 


W givation of mankind, but alſo to their eyes 
and cars, which are not eaſily impoſed on, 
= and refuſe to be gratified with any repreſen- | 
aon that does not come very near the 


the molt bars non and wonderful Events, 


=:  Fictding's Tom j EG y ns NT ſeth 4 
YM are examples of what I call the Epic or Narrative Come- : 


and 


— — — RI” "PER * ; , 2 1 
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and alſo to the affairs of unſeen worlds, 
and ſuperior beings. Nor would it be im- 
Proper to obſerve, that the ſeveral ſpecic> of 
Comic, of Tragic, of Epic compoſition, are 
not confined to the ſame degree of probabi- 
lity; for that Farce may be allowed to b: 
leſs probable than the regular Comedy; che 
Mlaſque, than the regular Tragedy; and the 
Mixed Epic, ſuch as The Fairy Queen, and 
Orlando Furioſo, than the Pay Epopec of 
Homer, Virgil, and Milton.“ 


Bur this 


part of the ſubj ect ſeeras not to require Net LE 


ther . Enough has been ſaid, 
| ſhow, that nothing unnatural can pleaſe; 0 
- that therefore Poetry, whoſe end is to Pleaſe, 
muſt be ACCORDING TO NATURE, © 


And if fo, it muſt be, either according to 


real nature, or according to nature ſomey hat 1 
5 different from the reality. 5 


CHAP. ul. 


> 4 Poetry exhibits - a Se. of mature 


ſomewhat different from the real 1- 
Eu of ON Is 


1 '0 exhibit cat nature is "the bet of 
the hiſtorian ; who, if he were flrictly 


n 
to confine himſelf e ae own. ſphere, W ould? 3 


5 ne ver. 
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never record even the minuteſt circumſtance _ 

of any ſpeech, event, or deſcription, which 

oa not warranted by ſufficient authority. 

l has been the language of critics in every 

age, that the hiſtorian ought. to relate no- 

© | thing as true which is falſe or dubious, and 

ds conceal nothing material which he knows. 

bo be true. But I doubt whether any wri- 
ter of profane hiſtory has ever been ſo ſeru- 15 

bulous. Thucydides himſelf, who began his 

WJ tory when that war began which he re- 

= cords, and who ſet down every event ſoon. — 

er it happened, according to the moſt au- 

WE thontic information, ſeems. however to have 

= indulged his fancy not a little in his ha- 

I rangues and deſcriptions, particularly —_— 

of tlie plague of Athens: and the ſame thing e 

WY 1:1 been practiſed, with greater latitude, by 
lies and Tacitus, and more or leſs by al! 

ie beſt hiſtorians, both ancient and mo- 

dera. Nor do 1. blame them for it. By 

1 ingen, or invented ſpeeches, And: 
WW by the heightenings thus given to their de- 
* apc their work becomes more intereſt- 1 

ad more uſeful; nobody is deceived, 

T4 wy hiſtorical truth is not materially affect- 

* A medium is however to be obſerved. 

8 in "this, as in other things. When the hiſto- 

= ian lengthens a deſcription into a detail of 

dbdous events, as Voltaire has done in his 

W account of the battle of Fontenoy, he loſes 

= 5 c credit with us, by raiſing a ſuſpicion that 
more intent en ©: pretty ſtory, than 

8 upon 


the fidtitious part of hiſtory, or of ſtory-r ell 


” any miſtake either of facts or of characte: >. 
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upon the truth. And we are dilguſted With 


his inſincerity, when, in defiance even of 
veriſimilitude, he puts long elaborate ota- 
tions in the mouth of thoſe, of whom we 
know, either from the circumſtances that 
they cold: not, or from more authentic 1 
Phy 2 5 that they did not, make any ſuch WY 
orations; as Dionyſus of Halicarnaffus has 4 : 
done, in the caſe of Volumnia haranguing W 
ber ſon Coriolanus, and Flavius Joſephus 
in that of Judah addreſſing his brother as 
viceroy of Egypt. From what theſe hiſto- 
rians relate, one would conjecture, that the I 
Roman matron had ſtudied at Athens un- 
der ſome long-winded rhetorician, and that 
the Jewiſh patriarch mult have been one of 
the molt flowery orators of antiquity. But 


ing, ought never to take up much room; and 
muſt be highly blameable when it leads nta 


No, why do hiſtorians take the liberty 
. bell their as. in this manner 

1 One reaſon, no doubt, i Eres that they may 1 
diſplay their talents in oratory and narration; b 


but the chief reaſon, as hinted already, is, p 
to render their compoſition more agrecable, f t! 
It would ſeem, then, that ſomething more BF ©! 
pleaſing than real nature, or ſomething which 0 Ic 
hall add to the pleaſing qualities of ca 


nature, may be deviſed by human fancy. BF 
And this may certainly be 5 And this 
+> if is the poet's buſineſs to do, And * hen 5 


ors 


1 
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dis is in any degree done by the biſtorian, 

W is narrative becomes 1 in chat . . 5 

= cl. . 

HY  nallbilty: of thus improving upon 

naue muſt be obvious to every one, When 

uc look at a landſcape, we can fancy a thou- 

= {nd additional embelliſhments. Mountains 

order and more pictureſque ; rivers more 

copious, more limpid, and more beautifully 

W wading; ſmoother and wider lawns; vallies 

more richly diverſified; caverns and —_ 

more gloomy and more ſtupendous ; „ 

more majeſtic; buildings more magnificent; . 

= occans more varied with iſlands, more ſplen= — 

did with ſhipping, or more agitated by ſtorm, 

chan any we have ever ſeen, it is eaſy for hu- 

man imagination to conceive. Many things . 

in art and nature exceed expectation; VCC 

nothing ſenſible tranſcends, or equals, the CE Ti 

WT pacicy of thought: — a ſtriking evidence of e 

dee dignity of the human ſoul! The fineſt 

= wonan in the world appears to every eye 

WW tuiceptible of improvement, Except pets 

= to that of her lover. No wonder, — 

.. = poetry events can be exhibited more -com- 3 
== pt, and of more pleaſing variety, than 

thole delineated by the hiſtorian, and ſcenes 

of inanimate nature more dreadful or more 

lovely, and human characters more ſubhme _ 

and more exquiſite both in good and evil 

= © till let nature ſupply the ground-work. . 

materials, as well as VVV 

2 por ical WTO, - The moſt expert , 

Vor. II. = * „ 
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5 for if it were to exhibit real events as well 
: "as: preſe Nt manners, it would become too 
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uſe a layman, or other viſible figure, to di- 


rect their hand and regulate their fancy. Ho- 
mer himſelf founds his two poems on 1n- 
thentic rradition ; and Tragic as well as Eric 

. Poets have followed the example. The wri- 
"Fon of romance too are ambitious to inter- 

; weave true adventures with their fables; and, 
when it can be conveniently done, 66 take 


the outlines of their plan from real life. 


Thus the tale of Robinſon Cruſoe is founded 

on an incident that actually befel one Alcx- BR 
ander Selkirk, a ſea-faring man, who lived 
ſeveral years alone ! in the Hand of Juan Fer- 
nandes; Smollet is thought to have given 
us ſeveral of his own adventures in the hi- 
ſtory of Roderick Random; and the chief 
characters in Tom Jones, joſeph Andrews, 
and Pamela, are ſaid to have been copicd We 
from real originals. — Dramatic Comedy, in- 
deed, is for the moſt part purely fictitious; WM 


5 


perlonal to be cndured by a well-bred au— 


dience, and deg encrate into downright abe; 

Which appears to have been the cate with, the 
old comedy of the Greeks *. — But, in gene- 

ral, hints taken from real ſtone will: be 

9 found to give no little grace and ſtability 
do fiction, even in the moſt fanciful pov, 

Thoſe hints, ; howeve: . may be ended by 


* Compare Hor: lib. oe lat. 4. verl. I, —3. wit! 1 Ar. 


: Poct, verl. 20 ho — 255, | 


VIPS 


he: 


a 


1 
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the poet's imagination, and ſet off with eve- 
ry probable ornament that can be deviſed, 
conſiſtently with the deſign and genius of the 7 
work; — or, in other wor ds, with the ſym- 


= -:t!c5 that the poet means to awaken in : 
ad of his reader. For mere poetical ornas 
unt. when it fails to intereſt the affeclions, 5 


not only uſeleis but 1 improper; all true 


- octry. being addreſſed to the heart, and in- 


tended to give pleaſure by raiſing or ſoothing 
tlie paſſions; — the only elfectual way of 


=_ piling a rational and moral creature. And - 
WH thrctore I would take. Horace's maxim to 
be univerſal | in poetry; Non latis cit, pul- | 
#7, « It "i | 

not enough that poems be beautiful ; K 
* them alſa be Mecting: — for that this VVV 
TB the meaning of the word dulcia! in this place, „5 
_ my 1 by the beſt inte eee and * 8 
died evident from the context 


595 


chra eſſe poemata; 1 ſunto; 


That the ſentiments and feelings of perci- 


pient beings, when expretled in poetry, 


mould call forth our affections, is natural 


cough; but can deſcriptions of inanimate 
= things alſo be made affecting? Certainly they 
an: and the more they affect, the more 
they pleaſe us; and the more poctical we 


ow them to be. Virgil's Georgic is a noble 
ee (and indeed the nobleſt in the 
worid) of this fort of poetry. His admira- 
tion of external nature gains upon a read- 


== Hor, Ar. Poet. verſ, 95. — 100, ; 


ton to whom he wrote were not the objec 
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er of taſte, till it riſe to perfect enthuſiaſin. 0! 
The following obſervations will . ex- 0! 
plain this matter. w 
Every thing in nature is complex in itſelf W 2 
and hears innumerable relations to other o 
things; and may therefore be viewed in an b. 
endleſs variety of lights, and conſequent ly WT tr 
deſcribed in an endleſs variety of ways, Wil t! 
Some deſcriptions are good, and others bad. } 
An hiſtorical deſcription, that enumerates all ee 
the qualities of any object, 1s certainly good, WM i: 
becauſe it is true; but may be as unattet- BM tt 
ing as a logical definition. Oe poetry no un- in 
affecting deſcription is good, however con- in 
formable to truth; for here we expect not a Mi 12 
complete enumeration of qualities, (the chief 
end of the art being to pleaſe), but only WF 11 
ſuch an enumeration as may give a liv cly W t! 
and intereſting idea. It is not memory, or: Wl : 
the knowledge of rules, that can quali 17 6 
poct for this fort of deſcription; but a pecu- F. 
Jar livelineſs of fancy and ſenſibility of heart, Ne 
the nature whereof we may explain by it: ob 
ellects, but we cannot * down rules for the di. 
attainment . RS, | BY 
When our mind is occupied by any em- tai 
tion, we naturally uſe words, and medita n 
on chings, that are ſuitable to it, and tend er 
to encourage it. If a man were to wilic a . 
letter when he is very angry, there end 1 
probably be ſomething of vehemence c > 
bitterneſs in the ſtyle, even though the per- oy 

Fil 


of 


. 8 . 
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of his anger. The fame thing holds true 
of every other ſtrong pathon or emotion: 


| while it predominates in the mind, it gives 


a peculiarity to our thoughts, as well as to 
our voice, geſture, and countenance: and 


hence we expect, that every perſonage 1 
troduced in poetry ſhould fee things through _ 
the medium of his ruling paſſion, and that 


his thoughts and language ſhould be tinctu- 
red accordingly. A melancholy man walk- 
ing im a grove, attends to thoſe things. that: 


ſuit and encourage his melancholy; the ſigh- 


ing of the wind in the trees, the murmur- 
ing f waters, the darkneſs N ſolitude of 


ee ſhades: a chearful man in the ſame place, 


nds many ſubjects of chearful meditation, 


W i: the ſinging of birds, che briſk motions of e 
dee babling ſtream, and the livelineſs and va- _ 
W :cty of the verdure. Perſons of different 


characters, contemplating the ſame thing, a 


Foman triumph, for initance, feel different OS 


cnotions, and turn their view to different 


objects. One is filled with wonder at ſuch a 
* dilplay of wealth and power; another exults 
M in the idea of conqueſt, and pants for mili- 
W try renown; a third, ſtunned with clamour, 

W and harafſed with confuſion, wiſhes for "— 
W lence, ſecurity, and ſolitude; one melts with 


py. to the vanquiſhed, and. makes many a 


leection upon the inſignificance of world- 

& |» zrandeur, and the uncertainty of human 
I things while the buffoon, and perhaps me 
BY Lorber, conſiders the whole as a vain 


piece : 
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piece of pageaniry, which, by its ſolcinn 
procedure, and by the admiration of {9 
many people, is only rendered the more ri- 
diculous: — and each of theſe perſons would 
deſcribe it in a way ſuitable to his own fcel- 
. #5... 00% and tending to raiſe the ſame in 0 
l _ thers. We ſec in Milton's Allegro and Pen- 
== __ ſerofo, how a different caſt of mind prod: ces 
= a variety in the manner of conceiving and 
cContemplating the ſame rural Icenery. in 
2 the former of theſe excellent poems, the 4u- 
thor perſonates a chearful man, and talks 
Notice of thoſe things in external nature that 
Are ſuitable to chearkul thoughts, and tend 
| - do encourage them; in the latter, every ob- 
3 ject deſcribed is ſrious and folemy.. and 
5 5 productive of calm reflection and ler me- 
nenen n {hould not be eaſily periu - 
© died, that Milton wrote the firſt under e 
ER influence. of ſorrow, | or the ſecond under 
that of gladneſs. — We often ſee an author's 
Character in his works; and if every autho! 
were in earneit when he writes, we eule 
oftener ice it. Thomſon was a man of piety 
and benevolence, and a warm admirct 0 
the beauties of nature; and every deſcrip- 
ion in his delightful poem on the Scans 
tends to raiſe the fie: laudable affections 
in his reader. The parts of nature that a at- 
tract his notice are thoſe which an imp 
or hardhearted mau would neither attcr. #4 to 
Nor be affected with, at leaſt 1 in the ſame Han- 


ner In Swift we ice a turn of wad. very 


5 
different From that of the amiable Thomſon : 


a Pe? -petual ſucceſſion of violent emotions. 


W ſou! was a conſtant prey to indignation , 
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üttle reliſh for the ſublime or beautiful, and 


his pictures of human life teem to thow, 
2 — deformity and meanneſs were the fa- 
W vourite objects of his attention, and that his 


diſguſt, and other gloomy paſſions ariſing WS. 
F 10551 fack a view of things. And it 1s the 
Z tendency of almoſt all his writings (chough 
ius not always the author's delign) to 


WE communicate the fame paſſions to his reader: 


W tics as a popular orator and man of buſineſs, 


as 2 e C : : 
BE, A 
EY j 1 & 1 
27S .. 5 5 . 

: Tye. 70 
4. 2, 

? 1 

g 


WE inforouch, that, notwithſtanding his erudi- 
on,. and knowledge of the world, his abili- 


W the energy of his ſtyle, the elegance of an TO 
of his verſes, and his extraordinary talents 
2 in wit and humour, there is reaſon to doubt, 
D whether by ſtudying his works any perſon i 
ser much aha er in piety or bene vo- 


And i cn we ſow; hw: hs conan of 


an ingenious. author may operate upon the _ 
1 WT heart, whatever be the ſubject. The af- 
 - fections that prevail in the e Wet himſelf 


5 WE give a peculiar bias to his inventive powers, 

> WE ind. 4 e colour o his language.” Hence 
_ For part of this renrle we have his own es 
6 Otten in his letters, and very explicitly in the Latin 


«ji; 


I Will ani teſtament. 


W direct his attention to objects congenial, and 


Y ß which he compoſed for himſelf : — © ubi ſæva 
3 zuatio ulterius cor lacerare nequit. . See his laft 


his. 
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his work, as well as face, if Nature is per- 


mitted to exert herſelf freely in it, will ex- 
bibit a picture of his mind, and awaken cor- 
reſpondent {ſympathies in the reader, When 


9 theſe are favourable to virtue, which they 


always ought to be, the work will have 
that faveet pathos which Horace alludes to in 
the paſſage above mentioned; and which we 


highly admire, and ſo warmly approve, 


even in thoſe parts of- the e tha. de» 


ſcribe manimate nature. 


© Horace's account of ths matter in que. 
0 on differs not from what is here given. 
It its not enough, ſays he, „that poems 


be beautiful; let them be affecting, and 
_* apttate the mind - with whatever paſlions 
the poet wiſhes to impart. The human 


ä countenance, as it ſmiles on thoſe who 


© ſinile,, accompanies alto with {ymparhctic WF 
tears thoſe who mourn, If you woull Wl 


have me weep, you mult firſt weep your 
e ſelf; then, and not before, ſhall | 
5 200; hed with your misfortunes, bor na- 
© ture %% makes the emotions of our mind 
© correſpond with our circumſtances, infu- 


© ſing real joy, ſorrow, or reſentment. ac” 


cording to the occaſions” and afterward 
„ gives the true Pathetic utterance to tl! 


voice and language *. — This doAine, 
which concerns the orator and the player no 


leis chan the poet, 18 TOY ps al, 


|S: Ae. Poet, ver. 50. i. „ 
1 F’ 
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and equally applicable to dramatic, to de- 
ſcriptive, and indeed to every ſpecies of in- 
terelting poetry. The poet's ſenfibility muſt 
ar{t of all engage him warmly in his ſubject, 
and in every part of it; otherwiſe he will 
labour in vain to "nereft the reader. If 
W he would paint external nature, as Virgil 
ad Thomſon. have done, fo as to make 


268 amoured of her himſelf; if he would have 8 | 
uus heroes and heroines. ſpeak the language : 


bition or anger, benevolence or pity, his 
heart muſt be ſuſceptible of thoſe — ang 


and in ſome degree feel them, as long at 
9 leaſt as he employs himſelf in framing words 
; for them; being afl ured, . 

= = lie beſt ſhall paint them who c can feel them moſt » * 5 
i". : 


4 The true poet, bree muſt not only „ 
y nature, and know che reality of things; 


tonal decorations; judgement, to direct 
W him in the choice of ſuch as accord with 
= veritmilitude; and ſenſibility, to enter with 
WW ardcnt emotions into every part of his ſub- 


thos and energy ſuflicient to raiſe N i 
inz emotions in the reader. EY : 
ic The hiſtorian and the poet,” ** Ari- 


z 


Pope's Bliſs, verſ. 366. %%% ö» 
V OL, I. 3 ( 5 ſtotle, 


her amiable to others, he mult firſt be en- 


of love or ſorrow, devotion or courage, am- 


but muſt alſo poſſeſs fancy, to invent addi- 


ject, ſo as to transfuſe into his work a pa- 
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ſtotle, differ in this. that hs former exhi- 
8. bits things as they are, the latter as they 
40 might de —F ſuppoſe he means, in 
that ſtate of perfection which is confiten 
with probability, and in which, for the | 
of our own gratification, we with to And 
them. If the poet, after all the liberties he 
is allowed to take with the truth, can pro- 
duce nothing more exquiſite than is com- 
monly to be met with in hiſtory, his read- 
er will be diſappointed and diflatisfied. Voe- 
_ rical repreſentations muſt therefore be #ra- 
mech after a pattern of the higheſt probable 
perfection that the genius of the work wil 


admit: — external nature muſt in them he 


more pictureſque than in reality; action 


more animated; ſentiments more expretlive 2 


of the feelings and character, and more 
luitable to the circumſtances of the ſpeaks 21 
perſonages better accomplithed 1 in thole qua- 


ID, that raiſe admiration, pity, terror, an! 
other ardent emotions; and events, ore 


compact, more clearly connected with caule> 
and conſequences, and unfolded in an « * 


more flattering to the fancy, and mot. 


tereſting to the paſſions. But where, it $3 AV 

be faid, is this pattern of ben en be 
found ? Not in real nature; otherwise hi- 
ſtory, which. delineates real nature, would 
alſo delineate this pattern of perfection. i 
48 to be found On! in the mind ol the Poe 7s 


5 + Portic, ſeck. 9. | 
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and 1t is imagination, regulated by know - 
ledge e, that enables him to form it. £ 
che beginning of life, and while expe= 
tience is confined to a {ſmall circle, we ad- 
mire every thing, and are pleaſed with very 
moderate excellence. A peaſant thinks the. 
aof his landlord the fineſt apartment in 
WW tc univerſe, liſtens with rapture to the ſftrol- = 
ine ballad-finger, and wonders at the rude 
wooden cuts that adorn his ruder compoſi- 
tions. A child looks upon his native vil- 
lage as a town; upon the, brook that runs 


WF [pacious and beautiful that can be. But 
5 when, after long abſence, he returns in his 


ei charms than the exact proportions, 


bo have ſunk } into the gr ound, the brook to 
be dried up, and the village to be forſaken 
* its people; the pariſh-c hurch, ſtripped 
of all ies fancied magnificence, is become 
Sow, gloomy, and narrow, and the ficlds are 


Had | he never left this ſpot, his notions mi. ght 


% welled but a little way from it, they 
won not perhaps have received any mate- 
Hu} £1 aärgement. It ſeems then to be from 


N 2 . obſer: \ vation 


932 by „as a river; and upon the meadows and 
* hills In the neighbourhood, 70S. the molt ” 


wy dccinng years, to vide, once before he die, 
edc dar out that gave him birth, and thoſe 
= {cnc whereof he remembers tatker rhe ON”... 


how is he, diſappointed to find every thing fo _ 
deba ſed, and fo diminiſhed !_ The hills ſeem 


note only the miniature of what they were. 


axe © remained the ſame as at firſt ; and = - 


= —— — —— ͥ —ü— — — 
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obſervation of many things of the ſame 9. 


ſimilar kinds, that we acquire the talent of 


forming ideas more perfect than the real 
objects that lie immediately around us: and 
theſe ideas we may improve gradually more Wi 
and more, according to the vivacity of our Wl 
mind, and extent of our experience, till at 1 
laſt we come to raiſe them to a degree of 
_ perfetion ſuperior to any thing to be found 
in real life, There cannot, fure, be any 
myſtery i in this doctrine; for we. think and 
ſpeak to the ſame purpoſe | every day. Thu: 
nothing is more common than to fay, that 
ON ach an artiſt excels all we have ever known 
in his profeſſion, and yet that we ean til 
conceive a ſuperior. performance. A mora- 
ht, by bringing together into one view the 
ſepar rate virtues of many perſons, is enabled 1 
to lay down a ſyitem of duty more per ect 
than any he has ever ſeen exemplified in hu- 
man conduct. Whatever be the emotion the 
poet intends to raiſe in his reader, whe- 
ther admiration or terror, joy or forrom: 


and whatever be the object he would 


| hibit, whether Venus or Tifiphone, A kl 685 


or Therſites, * palace or a pile of ruins, 4 


dance or a battle; he generally copies a1 
idea of his own imagination; conſidering 
dach quality as it is found to exiſt i in ſere⸗ 


ral individuals of a ſpecies, and thence fun 


ing an alſemblage more or leſs perfect 111 17S 
kind, according t to the purpoſe to which. he 
; means to apply i It, 


2 — — — — — 
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rere; are rather general than ſingular; ra- 
er collected from the examination of a 


Hence it would appear, that the 1deas of : 


W {pccics or claſs of things, than copied from 

an individual. And this, according to Ari- 

Wy ſtole, is in fact the caſe, at leaſt far the 

WW mo! part; whence that critic determines, 

WY that Poetry is ſomething more . Aa . 
more philoſophical than hiſtory *. The bis | 

ſtorian may deſcribe Bucephalus, but he 

poet delineates a war-horſe; the former muſt 

have ſeen the animal he ſpeaks of, or received 5 

KY authentic information concerning it, of he. 

man ro deſcribe it hiſtorically ; for the lac---- 

| WT ter it is enough that he has ſeen ſeveral ani- 

- WH mals of that ſort. The former tells us, what e 

: = Alcibiades actually did and ſaid; the latter, 90 

= what ſuch a ſpecies of human character as 

that which bears the name of Achilles would 


- = probably do « or fay in certain e circum- g 
bas. 


5 5 | {eat | 9. | 


nent © 


{tis indeed true, Ae FOR poet may, wat 
= oftcn does, copy after individual objects. 
== Homer, no doubt, took his characters an 
dec life; or at leaſt, in forming them, was 
cctul ro follow tradition as far as the na- 
EZ tc of his plan would allow. But he pro- 
bably took the freedom to add or heighten | 
ig fc me qualities, and take away others ; 1 0. 
Achilles, for example, ſtronger, per- 
5 : «ps, and more impetuous, and more emi- : 


— 9 — » —w—_—_—_ — —  —— 


nent for filial affection, and Hector more pa- 
triotic and more amiable, than he really was, 
If he had not done this. or ſomething like 
it, his work would have been rather a hittory 
than a poem; would have exhibited men and 
things as they were, and not as they mipht 
have been; and Achilles and Hector won 
have been the names of individual and real 
heroes ; whereas, according to Ariſtotle, they 
0 rather to be conſidered. as two diſtind = 
5 eee or ſpecies of the heroic ba- 
racter. | 
06 Dover comes ſo near the truth, that we We (: 
cannot doubt of its having been written by Wt! 
one who had ſeen them: but he who takes Ki 
it for an exact hiſtorical deſcription, wil be n 
ſurpriſed when he comes to the place, and WY © 
finds thoſe cliffs not half fo lofty as the po: ie 
had made him believe. An hiſtorian would By 
be to blame for ſuch amplification; becauſe, WV 
being to deſcribe an individual precipice, be 
ought to tell us juſt what it is; which if he 
did, the deſcription would ſuit that place, ot 
and perhaps no other in the whole world, m 
But the poct means only to give an idea of 1 h 
what ſuch a precipice may be; and therefore 


all the ſeblime Painter 85 from che Dutch, 0 


„% Mero ar Pail 


— Shakeſpeare” s account of the clifk = 2 


: his deſcription may perhaps be equa y pe | ar 
plicable to many ſuch chalky pie 08 th 
"the ſea- ore. | £0 
This method of copying 1 gener al ideas t 
formed by the artiſt from obſervation of ma- to 
ny individuals, diſtinguiſhes the Italian, 4d 


185 chen 
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W their imitators. Theſe give us bare nature, 


W {vidual things or perſons; bur thoſe give 


3 | with the imperfections and peculiarities r 5 


nature improved as far as probability and the 
dean of the piece will admit. Teniers and 
. darth draw faces, and figures, and dreſſes, 
on real life, and preſent manners; and 
W wherefore their pieces muſt in ſome degree 
loſe the effect, and become aukward, wlen 
the preſent faſhions become obſolete. Rb 
phae! and Reynolds take their models from 
W ccncral nature; avoiding, as far as poſſible, _ 
We (at {cult in all their great performances), 
W thoſe peculiarities that | derive their beauty 

« WE from mere faſhion ; and therefore their works 
e gan give pleaſure, and appear elegant, as 
4 WE {on 25 men are capable of forming general 7 
1 ideas, and of judging from them. The lafk- 
i mentioned incomparable artiſt is particular- 
e 5 lx obſer vant of children, whoſe looks and 
\ WE ftieucles, being lets under the control of art 

ie nad local manners, are more characteriſtical 
e, of che 1 chan thoſe of men and 0— 

+ E men. This field of obſervation has ſupplied 

ot him ich many fine figures, particularly that 

SN moit xquiſite one of Comedy, ſtruggling for 
winning (for who could reliſt ber!) 
cha affections of Garrick : — a figure Wich 
ald never have occurred to the imagina- 
| 1191 Of a painter who had confined his views 
5 WO grown perſons looking : ind moving in all : 
8 formality of polite life: — a figure which 
ages and cauntrics would be F | 


*. -000- 
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ced natural and engaging ; ; , — whereas thoſe 
human forms that we ſee every day bowing, 
and courtefying, and ſtrutting, and turning 
out their toes, ſecundum artem, and drellc! in 
_ ruffles, and wigs, and flounces, and hoop- 
petticoats, and full- trimmed ſuits, would ap- 
pear elegant no further than the preſent ta- 
ſhions are propagated, and no e than 5 
they remain unaltered. 8 


I have heard it ee whether « a por- 


trait ought to be habited according to the 


faſhion of the times, or in one of thoſe drelles 
which, on account of their elegance, or ha- 
ving been long in uſe, are affected by great 
painters, and therefore called pictureſque 
Ihe queſtion may be determined upon che 
Principles here laid down, If you wiſh to 
bave a portrait of your friend, that ſpall a- 
ways be elegant, and never aukward, chuſe 
a piQureſque dreſs. But if you mean t 


preſerve the remembrance of a particular fi 


of cloaths, without minding the ridiculous 
figure which your friend will probably cv: 
in it a hundred years hence, you may 47. 
ray his picture according to the faſhion. Th: 
| hiſtory of dreſſes may be worth preſerving 
but who would have his image ſet up, tor 

the purpoſe of hanging a coat or periwig up- 

on it, to gratify the aner of antiq arial 
: tailors or wigmakers ? 


There 1s, in the progreſs of human fo 


ciety, as well as of human life, a period ta 
which it is of ”y_ I PRC. for the 


4: | | hight! 


2 K 
„ 
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racters, and manners, and the era of their 


the period at which the manners of men 


life would not be ſo generally intereſting. 
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higher order of poets to attend, ad Pow. 
which they will do well to ke their cha- 


cents; I mean, that wherein men are raiſed 
bore ſavage life, and conſiderably impro- 
ed arts, government, and converſation 3 = 
= but not advanced fo high in the aſcent to- 
ids politeneſs, as to have acquired a habit 
5 of- ditguifing their thoughts and paſſions, 5 
W and of reducing their behaviour to the uni- 
formity of the mode,. Such was the period 
which Homer had the good fortune (as a 
poet) to live in, and to celebrate. This is 


W arc moſt pictureſque, and their adventures 
W moſt romantic. This is the period when the _ 
W appetites, unperverted by luxury, the powers 
nenervated by effeminacy, and the thoughts 
W (engaged from artificial reſtraint, will, in 
perſons of fimilar diſpoſitions and circum- 
gdlances, operate in nearly the fame way; and 

when conſequently, the characters of parti- 

4 cular men will approach to the nature of 
. poetical or general ideas, and, if well imi- | 
W tated, give pleaſure to the whole, or at leaſt 

W to a great majority of mankind. But a cha- 
W ractcr tinctured with the faſhions of polite 


Y "na 1 human figure adjuſted by a modern 
W ©:ncing-maſter, and dreſſed by a modern 
I tailor, it may have a good effect in fatire, 
W comedy, or farce; but if introduced into 
che higher poetry, it would be admired by 

| Vo. U. ; 1 1 5 thoſe 
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2 thoſe only who had learned to admire no- 
1 thing but preſent faſhions, and by them n 
e longer than the preſent faſhions laſted and 

to all the reſt of the world would appear 

_ awkward, unaffecting, and perhaps ridicu- 

eee But Achilles and Sarpedon, Diomed: 
and Hector, Neſtor and Ulyſles, as drawn 
dy Homer, muſt in all ages, independently 

| £4,:,.08 faſhion, command the attention and ad- 

1 miration of mankind. Theſe have the qua- 

lities that are univerſally known to belong 

to human nature; whereas the modern fine 
gentleman is diſtinguiſhed by qualities that 

7 53 only to a particular age, ſociety, 

and corner of the world. I ſpeak not of 

moral or intellectual virtues, which are ob- 

| jects of admiration to every age; but of 
5 thoſe outward accompliſhments, and that 
' © particular temperature of the paſſions, which 
1 form the moſt perceptible part of a human 
character. —— As, therefore, the politician 

20 benen the rights of mankind, mul! 

often allude to an imaginary ſtate of nature; 

ſo the poet who intends to raiſe admiration, 

pity, terror, and other important emotions, 

in the generality of mankind, eſpecial y in 

thoſe readers whole minds are moſt impro- 

ved, muſt take his pictures of life and man- 

ners, rather from the heroic period we now 

1 peak of, than from the ages of refinement; 

and muſt therefore (to repeat the maxim ot 

Ariſtotle) “ exhibit things, not as they art, 

20 but as 1 15 inne „ 


it, 
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ft, then, there be any nations who enter- 
ain {ach a partiality in favour of one ſy- 
dem of artificial manners, that they cannot 
endure any other ſyſtem, either artificial or 
W natural; may we not fairly conclude, that 
. in Wale nations Epic poetry will not flou- 


—— — —— Dane 2 Ar edi oo T2 Bs ths <0 A es. ... 2 —— — FOI a6 dh £40 „„/4%ä > os i i as 


ih? How far this may account for any 1 


beculiarities in the taſte and literature of 4 
2 neighbouring nation *, is ſubmitted to the 5 


reader. Were a man ſo perverted by na- 


ure, or by habit, as to think no ſtate of 


W the human body graceful, but what depends 
lac and fringe, powder and pomatum, 
buackram and whalebone, I ſhould not won- 


er, if he beheld with diflatisfaQion the na- 
Fx majeſty of the Apollo Belvidere, or the 


flowing lumpheiy of robe that arrays a Ci= 
cero or Flora, But if one of his favourite 


W lizures were to be carried about the world 
company with theſe ſtatues, I believe the 
general voice of mankind would not ratify 


his judgement. Homer's | ſimple manners 


may diſguſt a Terraſſon, or a Cheſterfield; 
but wi always pleaſe the univerſal taſte, be- 
cauſe they are more pictureſque in themſelves; 5 
than any form of artificial Manners can "= 


je me N que . je 1 ſur ma 


Henriade, feu M. de Malezicux, komme qui joignait Eo 
"we grande imagination à une litterature immenſe, il me 


Git ; 


Vous enterprencz un ouvrage qui n' eſt pas fait 
Pur 


TETE EPIQUE 


Voltaire. fa ſur la toc ie epiznes © chap; 9. 


4 2 . 0 | and 


notre nation; LES FRanyens-. N'ONT PAS 5 FRO 
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and more fuitable to thoſe ideas of human 
life which are moſt familiar to the human 


| 
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mind. 
___ Let it not be thought, has 1 have any 
{© partiality to the tenets of thoſe philoſopher; 
; 


| who recommend the manners of the heroic 
: period, or even of the ſavage ſtate, as better 
in a moral view, than thoſe of our own 
time; or that I mean any reflection upon 
rhe virtue or good ſenſe of the age, when! 
ſpeak diſreſpectfully of ſome faſhionable ar- 
ticles of external decoration, Our dreſs and 
attitudes are not perhaps ſo graceful as they 
might be: but that is not our fault, jor i 
: depends on cauſes which are not in our 
power: — that affects not the virtue of any 
good man, and no degree of outward elc- 
eee will ever reform the heart of a bad one: 
and that is no more a proof of our ill taſte, 
than the roughneſs of our language, or the 
. coldneſs of our climate. As a moraliſt, on: 
“57 8 things of this lit by 
"TY 5 their influence on the next; but I here 
as a critic, and judge of chings according to 
| their eflects in the fine arts, Poetry, n 
— inſtrument of pleaſure, gives the preferenc: . 
| do thoſe things that have moſt variety, an! Wi 
| -..”..-. Operate moſt powerfully on the patlious ; Wi 
And, as an art that conveys inſtruction ra- 
| 5 - ther by example than by precept, mult ©: chi⸗ 
EY: bit evil as well as good, and vitious as well 
=: as virtuous characters. That ſavages, and 
| heroes like thoſe of Homer, may ſleep found- 


—ͤ—ũ6 U—U— — ——— — — — — — DIP _ 


— — — — — r 5 


4.1, AND MUSTIG-. - og 


„ and eat and drink, and oerbang fight, 


3 peaus; that they may excel us in ſtrength, 


cerity; in a word, that they may be finer 


6 — on” . 12 A 4 


K N 


I twiftneſs, and many ſorts of manual dex- 


with a keener appetite, than modern Euro- 


animals than we; and further, oy being 
ſubjet to fewer refiraints both . virtue 

and from delicacy, they may diſplay a more 

5 animated picture of the undiſguiſed energies 

W of thc human ſoul, I am very willing to al- 
bo: but 1 hold, that the manners of po- 
W {cd life are beyond compariſon more fa= 
We vourable to that benevolence, piety, and ſelf- _ 
government, which are the glory of the Chri- 
W fin character, and the higheſt perfection of 
our nature, as rational and immortal be- 
ings. The former ſtate of mankind I would 
therefore prefer as the beſt ſubje& of e 


bis and Tragic Poetry : but for ſupplying the 


A 
der. 
4 pg 5 o 
BEN ; 

—.— ; . 


* . . * ” - a 5 
e wy 1 — — PRs — ae cn, fill; wv — — * — — 


means of real happineſs here, and of eternal 
W fclicicy hereafter, every man of reflection, 
= ul; blinded by hypotheſis, or by pre- 
alice, muſt give che prefercace | to the 1 


8 CA 


B —2— _ 


; 
ö 
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CHAP. w. 


The ſubject continued. of Poetic 
Characters. Tx 
| O 5 Ws to think, that a compe- A 
” tent knowledge of moral philoſophy Tk 
0 ll fir an author for aſſigning the ſuitable Wi 1 
: qualities and duties to each poetical perſo- 15 


nage *®, The maxim may be true, as far as 
mere morality i 1s the aim of the poet; but 
cannot be underſtood to refer to the delinea- 
tion of poetical characters in general : for 
A thorough acquaintance with all the moral 
_ philoſophy in the world would not have cha- 
| bled Blackmore to paint ſuch a perſonage as 
Homer's Achilles, Shakeſpeare's Othello, or 
3h Satan of Paradiſe Loſt. To a competen- 
cy of moral ſcience, there muſt he added 
5 extenſive knowledge of mankind, a warn 
and elevated imagination, and the greateſt 
ſenſibility of heart, before a genius can be 
formed equal to ſo difficult a taſk. Lorace 
16 indeed lo ſenſible of the danger of invroudu- 
cing a new character in poetry, that he even. 
I. the — and adviſes the poet 


* Hor. Ar. Port. vert 309. — 316. | 


"rather 
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cher to take his perſons from che ancient 
W hors, or from tradition *, : 
Is conceive the idea of a good man, and 
bv ir ent and ſupport a great poetical cha- 
naacr, are two very different things, how- 
ever hey may ſeem to have been confound- 
aa by ſome late critics. The firſt is eaſy ro 
W any perſon ſufficiently inſtructed i in the du- 


eery difficult, that, though attempted by 
many, Homer, Shakeſpeare, and Milton, are 
W almoſt the only authors who have ſucceeded 7 
W in it. But characters of perfect virtue are 
not che moſt proper for poetry. It ſeems to 
be agreed, that the Deity ſhould not be in- 


8 troduced in the / of a poetical 


W fable. To aſcribe to him words and actions 
W of our own invention, is in my judgement 
very unbecoming; ; nor can a poetical deſcrip- 


# ceſlity be, infinitely inadequate, ever ſatisfy | 
che human mind 3: . according to 


bi 1 Hor. Ar. | Poet. verſ. 119. _ 155. | 


Z + It is folie lat amuſing to . 5 1 1 5 . | 
ou poets have entertained of the manner of. ſpeak- 
„ ing that may be moſt ſuitable to the Divine Nature. Mil- 


was thought to be the maſt ſacred and moſt 
= 0 ram. Cowley, in his Davifſeis, introduces che 
Y Bay bcaking in the Alexandrine meaſure; from an o- 

= ion, no doubt, chat 4 lige of bx ert has more e dige . 
5 ” os nity | 


Le CE —— ——— — ———— — — — — — —— —j— — — 


W tics of life; the laſt is perhaps of all the wy 
efforts of human genius the moſt difficult; ſo OY 


tion, that is known to be, and muſt of ne- 


che 5 


5 ton aſcribes to him that mode of reaſoning Which in his 


72 ON POETRY Part, 


the beſt critics, is an imitation of human 
action; and therefore poetical characters, 
though elevated, ſhould fill partake of the 
paſhons and frailties of humanity. If it were 
not for the vices of ſome principal perſonages, 
the Iliad would not be either ſo intereſting or 
ſo moral: — the moſt moving and moſt e- 
ventful parts of the Eneid are thoſe that 
deſcribe the effects of unlawful | paſſion * 
L "6h 


T1 ie chan one of be. Beben on the eoutrary, in 7h 
Cure of Saul, ſuppoſes him to ſpeak in rhyming verſ:; 
of three ſyllables. And the author of Pre-exi//cnce, 
Poem, in Dodſley's Collection, thinks it more cono1ons, 
that the Supreme Being ſhould “ ſet wide the tate of 
On. things,” in a ſpeech ** majeſtically an. e ty 
0 « all FREIE cuſtoms ma „ | 1 


Es. The deen of Troy, the war F with Turns: * 
"© deſpair and death of Dido, are here alluded 19 
That che firft was owing to criminal pafſion, is vel 
| known, On the fate of. Turnus and Dido, I beg k cave 
10 offer a few remarks. _ 
I. Turnus is a brave and gallant young prince : Wl 
His diſobedience to the will of Jupiter, as repeatedly de. 


dclared by oracles and prod:gies whereof he could no! WW = 
miſunderſtand the meaning, (Eneid, vii. ver/. b * 
. 


596.), in perſiſting to urge his claim to Lavinia, won 
Fate had deſtined to be the wife of his rival, engages Wa bl 


bim in the war which concludes with his death: we t 
_ - pity his fall, of which, however, himſelf, with his dyin; WR *© 
breath, acknowledges the juſtice, Had he been b 
| - winble; we ſhould "have been leſs intereſted in his fate . 8 
nad he been more virtuous, the poet muſt either hs J 
omitted the Italian war altogether, or brought it abo 3 
py means leſs probable perhaps, and leſs honourable W |; 
the Trojans, and conſequently to Rome. Piery to e : 


ew! is every where recommended by Virgil a as the fri 
DI ht 
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he moſt inſtructive tragedy in the world, I 


mean Macbeth, 18 founded in crimes of 


(| "rue 


and greateſt bien: virtue, to which all other duties and 


O 


all other affections : are to give pies when they —_—_— 
0 10 2 conſiſtent. 5 
he loves of Wada and Diao are cr wine! on boch Fo 
Res By connecting himſelf with this unfortune queen, 
with whom he knew that he could not, without diſobe- 
dience iO the will of Heaven, remain, he is guilty, not 
och of impicty, but alſo of a temporary neglect of duty 
to his people as their leader and ſovereign : and me, in 
obtrudins herſelf upon the Trojan prince, violates the 
| moſt ſolemn vows, and acts a part of which the could 
not be ignorant, that it was incompatible with his deſtinyz _ | 
fer he had told her from the firſt, that he was appointed 
dy Fate to ſettle his Trojans in Italy, and to marry a wife 
of that country. Aneid. ii. 781. — : 
great and many amiable qualities: yet the Poet blends 
in her character ſome harſh ingredients ; ; with a view, no 
doubt, partly to reconcile us in ſome meaſure to her lad 
catalirophe, but chiefly to make her appear in the eyes 
of his countrymen an adequate repreſentative of that peo- 
| ple, who had fo long been the object of their jealouſy _ 
and hatred, Her paſſion for Eneas is diſreſpectſul to 
the goals, injurious wo that prince and his followers, and 
indecent in itſelf: the is ſomewhat libertine in her reli- 
a priaciplesz a ſhocking circumſtance in a lady, and 


- Dido has many 


hich to our pious poet mult have been peculiarly of- 


ſeal: aud her behaviour, when Eneas is going to 
| . her, though ſuitable to a haughty princeſs under 
i: power of a paſtion more violent than delicate, is not 
at al what we ſhould expect from that ſoftneſs of na- 
ture, and gentleneſs of affection, without which no wo- 
man can be truly amiable. If we except her wiſh for a 
Young Encas, there is hardly one fentiment of feminine 
tenderneſs, in all her threats, complaints, and expoſtu- 
{a110113. Pride, ſelf-condemnation, and revenge, engrols 
her whole foul, and extinguith every other thought; 
2nd (he concludes her life, by e with cool, 
Vor. EE = | but 


an th Aut 2 3 
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dreadful enormity : — and if Milton had ny 
taken into his plan * fall of our firſt = 


but dreadful | folemoiny;.. perdition upon the fugitiee 


rcaſon He was not obli, ged to give moral perftec: on to 
his characters. That of Eneas, il it had been leſs perf 
| might perhaps have made the poem more animated * 
then it would not ave {ſuited the poet's main de fon ot 
xeconciling the Komans to the. perſon and government ot. 


24 ON POETRY Parti 


Tos 


rent $ 


Trojan, and milery upon his people, : and their deiccud. 
ents, for ever. gra 

Virgil has been blamed for ſome things | in thie con Wy 
of this part of the poem; I know not with whit ond 


Auguſtus, of whom Lneas is to be conſider ed as the pure . Bi 
tical type. This hero does indeed „ In attaching hit nile WS :. 
to Dido, act inconlifte nily with his pious and Patriotic cat. WS «5 

racter; but his fault is human, and not without cucum. = 1 
| Ranecs of alleviation: and we muſt not eſtimate the u. + SE » 
| rality of an action by 1 118 conſequences, Except Whose tlicy 8 91 

might have been foreſeen, But he is no ſooner zehnte . 

mauded by Mercury far his tranſgreſſion, than he ruth i 3 

to his duty, notwithſtanding his liking to the country, WE 1: 

aud his love for the lady, which pow teems to be more WE | 
_ delicate, than hers for him. — But is not Dido“ fm 

alſo human, and attended alſo with alleviating circum al 
| ſtances :! — and if ſo, is not her puniſlment JI EAT! in 
than her crime? — Granting all this, it will not ice, ti 
chat Virgil is to blame. Poetry, if ſtrict retributivc } WE 4 
ſtice were always to be expected in it, would; Tm © 
an imitation of human life; and, as all its orc: AR 
vents. would be anticipated, and exactly 1 r 
wiſh for, could meli or ſurpriſe us no longer. I f. 
_ unlawful love has, in every age, been attended with werte a, 
conſequences to the weaker, than to the ſtronger n Is 
not becauſe it is leſs une | in the one than in- 9 
ther; but that the former may be gu: irded by the trong- | 4 
eſt motives of iutereſt, as well as of honour and . = 10 

and the latter reſtrained by every principle, not dnl . V 

_ conſcience, but allo of generoſity and compathun. Ou wb 5 
Y 


5 pork. atligys to Dido, in che thades below, one ©! om" 


* 


1 4 [{ 
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, 


rents, as well as their ſtate of innocence, his 


leaſt buch table ſituations in the region of mourning z 


t ears; and afterwards to be ſeat back to earth to aui- 5 
i} mate another body, and thus: have another opportunity 
) of riſing to virtue and happinels by a ſuitable behaviour. 


t {ves unnatural, ioſipid, or immoral. The epiſode of. 

t Dido, as Virgil has given it, is perfectly conſonant with 

. aan deſign; for it ſets his hero in a new light, and 

WE ifs our idea of his perſonal accompliſhments ; and 

- WE cull hive been particularly intereſting to the Romans, 

- WEE counts for their Jealouly of Carthage, one of the 

- ME wt in portant events in all their hiſtory. Unnatural 

y 3 or 1044; ad this epiſode cannot be called; for it is wit n 

„oa loubt the fineſt piece of poetry in the world: the _ 

s WE who! ſcription of Dido's love, in every period of its 

_ prog! of, irom its commencement to its lamentable con- 5 

s, is lablime, and harmonious, natural, pathetic, 

. pictureſque, to a de gree which was never equalled, 

- and ucver can be ſur paſſed. And who will object to the 

ir moritity of that fable, which recommends piety and pa- 

5 tente as the molt indiſ, bdenſable duties of a ſovereign; 
and peine, in the moſt ter ritying colours, the fatal elfedds = 

„ ot tene imprudence, of oppoſition to the will of Hea- 

Violation of ſolemn Yous, and the gratifica-, 

bono criminal defires 2 : T7 

t. As to the part that Venus 5 Ju: 10 _ in «this affair, 55 

ic againit which I have heard ſome people exclaimz—it _ 

4 5 194: be conſidered as a poctical figure, of ſufficient pro 

= bahilty in the days of Virgil; and only ſignifies, that 


10%, will not be oftended at the length or this note. 
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divine poem muſt ha ve wanted much of its 


From \ hence, according to his ſyſtem, (fee tlie Eſſay N 

„ Nu, part 3. Chap. 2.) after undergoing the neceſſarx 
pans of purification, the was to paſs into HElyfium, and 
cio the pleatures of that happy place for a thouſand 


Thoſe incidents, and thoſe only, are blameavle in a 
poem, which either hurt the main deſign, or arc in them- 


Nil vas cnfnared in this unhappy amopr, firſt by her 
=, a then by her ambition, See her conference 
Will) her fiſter in the beginning of the fourth book. 
— ee reader Who loves Virgil as much as I wiſh him 


9 — pathos, 


„„ en 


— — — — I * _ 
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pathos, and could not have been (what it 


now is) ſuch a treaſure of important knowy- 
ledge, as no other uninſpired writer ever com- 


prehended in ſo ſmall a compaſs. —— Vir- 


tue, like truth, is uniform and unchange- 
able, We may anticipate the part a nocd 
man will act in any given circumſtances; 
and therefore the events that depend on fuck 
a man muſt be leſs ſurpriſing than thoſe thu 
| proceed from paſſion; the viciſſnudes Where— 


of it is frequently impoſſible to foreſee, 


From the violent temper of Achilles, in the 
lliad, ſpring many great incidents; wi hich 
could not have taken place, if he had hen 
Calm and prudent like VUlyſtt tes, or pious and 
phauatriotic like Eneas ; — his rejection of A- 
gamemnon's offers, in the ninth book, ri 
ſes from the violence of his reſentment ; — 
his yielding to the requeſt of Patroclus, in 
the ſixteenth, from the violence of his friend- 
| ſhip (if I may ſo ſpeak) counteracting his 
reſentment ; and his reſtoring to Priam the 
_ dead body of Hector, in the rwenty-fourt), 
from the violence of his affection to his own 
_ aged father, and his regard to the con and 
of Jupiter, counteracting, in ſome mea/ur?, 
both his forrow for his friend, and his thirl- 
of vengeance. — 
there is ſome degree of vice, it pains 15 100 
exquiſitely to fee misfortune ; and therefore 
Poetry would ceaſe to have a pleaſurab in- 
fluence over our tender paſſions, if it wa? 
to exhibit virtuous characters only. And 


- Beſides, except whiere 


| _ 


3 Ch. IV. A N D M 81. = 


W :n life, evil is neceſſary to our moral pro- 
bation, and the poſſibility of error to our 
Y intehectual improvement; ſo bad or mixed 
characters are uſeful in poetry, to give to the 


A playing and exerciſing their virtue, - 
All thoſe perſonages, however, in whoa 7 
W fortune the poet means that we {hould be 
W increlted, muſt have agreeable _ and admira- 
ble qualities to recommend them to our * 
d. And perhaps the greateſt difficulty in 
W the art lies in ſuitably blending thoſe 1 L 
W which the poet finds it expedient to give to 

W tellectual, or corporeal accompliſhments, as 
may engage our eſteem, pity, or admiration, 
* without weakening our hatred of vice, oer 
W love of virtue. In moſt of our novels, and 


2 e that the hero of the piece is ſo capti va- 
nung, as to incline us to be indal, gent to eve- 


W the good. But a great maſter knows how to 


bility, and, without any perverſion of our 
faculties, or any confuſion of right and 


of very different emotions, of pity and ha- 
trod, of admiration and Rare. Who does 


rage and generoſity? who does not pity him 


bang imagination, eee temper, and 


1 good, {ach oppolition as puts them aan dil e 


any particular hero, with ſuch moral, 1 


in many of our plays, it happens unjuckis _ 


ry part of his character, the bad as well as 


give the proper direction to human ſenſi-⸗ 55 
wrong, to make the ſame perſon the object 


no eiteem and admire Macbeth, for his cou- _ 
when beſet with all the terrors of a preg- 


awakened £4. 


fortifying our minds againſt. criminal i 
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awakened conſcience? who does not abher 
him as a moniter of cruelty, treachery, and 
ingratitude ? ? His good qualities, by draw- 
ing us near to him, make us, as it wore, 
ey witheſler of his crime, and give us  {«- 
low- feeling of his remorſe; and, theref ore, 
his example cannot fail to have a powerty! 
effect in cheriſhing our love of virtue, ns 


preſſions: whereas, had he wanted thoſe Bo 
qualities, we ſhould have kept aloof from Y 
his concerns, or viewed them with a fore 
_ ficial attention; in which caſe his erat : 
would have bad little more weight, han 
that of the robber, of whom we know no- 
thing, but that he. was tried, condemned, = 
and executed, — Satan, in Paradiſe Loit, isa. 
character drawn and ſupported with the WR 


maoſt conſummate judgement. The old tu- g - 1 


” nies and demons, Hecate, Tiſiphone, Alecto, Wi | 
Megara, are objects of unmixed and uu. = 


tigated abhorrence; Tityus, Enceladus, and 


their brethren, are remarkable for nothing 


but impiety, deformity, and vaſ\tnet- of 


ſize ; Pluto is, at beſt, an inſipid perſonage; WR 
Mars, a hairbrained ruffian; Taflo's inter- KB 
nal tyrant, an ugly and overgrown men? 
ſter: — but in the Miltonic Satan, we arc 
forced to admire the majeſty of the Tuined 
- archangel, at the ſame time that we «etell 
the unconquerable depravity of the liend. = 
But, of all Poctical habe the Achilies 1 


3 . IV. 
orf Bomer“ by EAT to me > 5 moſt exquiſite 
nn the invention, and the moſt highly finiſh- 
ed. The utility of this character in a mo- 
W } vicw is obvious; for it may be conſider- 


as the ſource of all che morality of the 
na. Had not the generous and violent 
1 of Achilles determined him to patro- 


1 nite the augur Calchas in defiance of Apa= 


ab chat vindictive commander, to aban- 
don for a time the common cauſe of Greece; þ 


W icd-rates, and of capricious and tyrannical 


could Hector, Sarpedon, Eneas, Ulyſles, 


ö 7 brought. forward to ſignalize their virtues, 
; 2 and 125 ommend the emſelves to che eſteem and 155 

ä 2] julitation of mankind. os 5 5 
de who form theie judgement af . | 


— on - 
— 


8 2 
> 4 
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ot = » 1 {a r, the Achilles of 8 "Tabs ako have 
ME <2 vi! the character of this hero, by ſuppoſing every 
-; part of his body invulnerable except the heel. 1 know 


memnon, and afterwards, on being affront= 


A the fatal effects of diſſenſion: among con 


W bc.uviour in a ſovereign, would not have 
W bcc the leading moral of Homer's poetry; 


W 11d the other amiab! e heroes, have been 


boom the impact [Ketch Siven of him To 


r- W not t how often ! have heard this urged as one of Homer's Fo. 
n- = 1:diticsz and indeed the whole Iliad is one continued 


_ RE 4 hers equally liable to wounds and death with 
ec ®B über Nay, to prevent all miſtakes in regard to 


ns. Matte 


work), he actually wounds him in the right 


rer Scamander. | See 1, xxi. vert. 161, — 168. 


| _ ; 


dur MY, on this ſuppoſition, Bur Homer all along 


Ba — (if thoſe who cavil at the poet would but. 


the lance of Aſteropæus, in the battle near 


he has many good as well as bad affections, 


tion; fo that the hero of the lliad, cont 
ED dered as a poetical per ſonage, is juſt what be 
ſhould be, neither greater nor leſs, neither 


80 ON POETRY 
by Horace in the Art of Poetry *; and con- 


Part J. 


tO 

ficler him only as a hateful compoſition of tu 
anger, revenge, fierceneſs, obſtinacy, and 10 
pride, can never enter into the views of Ho- co 
mer, nor be ſuitably affected with his narra- fu 
tion. All theſe vices are no doubt, in {one in 
. degree, combined in Achilles; but they are ga 
__ gempered with qualities of a different ur 1a: 

_ which render him a moſt intereſting charac: is 
ter, and of courſe make the Iliad a moi in- an 


er eſting poem. Every reader abhors the WF rig 
faults of this hero; and yer, to an attentive WW hi 
reader of Homer, this hero muſt be the ob- 

jet of eſteem, admiration, and pity ; for 


and 1s equally violent in all: — nor is ke 
poſſeſſed of a ſingle vice or virtue, which WE 
the wonderful art of the poet has not made 
— ſubſervient to the defign of the. poem, and 

to the progreſs and cataſtrophe of the a. 


worſe nor better. — He is every where dit 
tinguiſhed by an abhorrence of opprc {tion, 
by a liberal and elevated mind, by a pas 
for glory, and by a love of truth, freedom; Wi 
and ſincerity. He is for the moſt part at- 
tentive to the duties of religion; and, ex- 
cept to thoſe who have injured him, cour- 
teous and kind : he is alectionate 0 his tu- 


ver. 121. 122. 
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tor Phenix; and not only pities the mis for- 
tunes of his enemy Priam, but in the moſt 


ſporting manner adminiſters to him the beit 
conſolation that poor Homer's r could 5 


nin o. ch his a deſtiny compels him to en- 
gage, he is warmly attached to his native 


*| oe and, ardent as he is in vengeance, he 
s equally ſo in love to his aged father Peleus, 


aig to his friend Patroclus. He is not luxu- _ 


rious like Paris, nor clowniſh like Ajax; 
his accompliſhments are princely, and his 0 
amutements worthy of a hero. Add to this, 
zs an apology for the vehemence of his an- 
ger, that the allront he had received was 


(according to the manners of that age) of 
the moſt atrocious nature; and not only un- 
provoked, but ſuch as, on the part of Aga- 
memnon, betrayed a brutal inſenſibility to 


merit, as well as a proud, ſelfiſh, ungrate- 
W tul, and tyrannical diſpoſition. And though 


W he 1s often inexcuſeably furious; yet it is 


but juſtice to remark, that he was not natu- 


rally cruel ; and that his wildeſt outrages 


were luch as in thoſe rude times mi ght be 
expected from a violent man of ea : 
= Ir cngth and . 7 _ exaſper ated ; wy 


* See. Id xxi. 100. TY xxiv. 1 — 673: 3 
the brit of theſe paſſages, Achilles himſelf. declares, 
nat tore Patroclus was ſlain, he often ſpared the lives 
4 his enemies, and took pleaſure in doing it. It is 


ange chat this thould * left out iu ide ah 8 1 r anflation. 


. I . | injury, , 
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injury, and frantic with ſorrow. —— Out 


| hero's claim to the admiration of mankind ; i 
indiſputable. Every part of his character is 
ſublime and aſtoniſhing. In his perfor, he 
b ThE ſtrongeſt, the ſwifteſt, and moſt brau- 
tiful of men: — this laſt circumſtance, how- 

: ever, occurs not to his own obſervation, be- 
ing too trivial to attract the notice of ſo great 

— mind. The Fates had put it in his power, 
1 either to return home before the end of the 
War, or to remain at Troy: — if be choſe 
tze former, he would enjoy tranquillity and 

| happineſs | in his own country to a good old 
age; if the latter, he muſt periſh in the 
bloom of his youth : : — his atfeion to his 
father and native country, and his hatred to 
Agamemnon, ſtrongly urged him to the firſt; 
but a defire to avenge the death of his friend 
determines him to accept the Jaſt, with all 
its conſequerices, This at once diſplays the 


greatneſs of his fortitude, the warmih of 


his fr iendſhip, and the violence of his ſangu- 
nary paihons : and it is this that ſo often 
and 10 powerfully recommends him to the 
pity, as well as admiration, of the attentive 
reader, - 
hero is ee not only to the fear of death, 
but allo to prodigies, and thoſe too 01 the 
moſt tremendous import. I allude to the 
ſpeech of his horſe Xanthus, in the end of 
che nineteenth book, and to his behaviour 
on that occaſion; and I ſhall take the liberty 
to expatiate a little upon that incident, with 


But the magnanimity of this 


"1 T 


= our idea of the hero. - 


__ 
"5 
3 


= '' peace to his beloved father and native 


—— 2 — — — 
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x view to vindicate Homer, as well as to il- 


luſtrate the character of Achilles. 


The incident is marvellous, no doubt, and ; 
has been generally condemned even by the 
admirers of Homer; yet to me, who am no 
behever in the infallibility of the great poet, 
ſeems not only allowable, but uſeful and 
1 important. That this miracle has probabi- 
SW lity enough to warrant its admiſſion into 
Homer's poetry, is fully proved by Madame 


Dacier. It is the effect of Juno's power; : 


W which if we admit in other parts of the poem, 
= we ought not to reject in this: and in the 


poetical hiſtory of Greece, and even in the 


civil hiſtory of Rome, there are fimilar fables, | 

= which were once in no ſmall degree of cre- 
dit. But neither M. Dacier, nor any other 
of the commentators, (ſo far as I know), has 
aalen notice of the propriety of introducing — 


it in this place, nor of its utility in raiſing : 


. Patroclus was now 


lain; and Achilles, nee the injury he 


bad received from Agamemnon, and frantic 
| WL reVenge and ſorrow, was ruſhing to the 
batch, ro fatiate his fury upon Hector and 


the Trojans, This was the critical moment 
on which his future deſtiny depended, , 4 
was ſtill in his power to retire, and go hom 


and, with the certain proſpect of a long 


and happy, though inglorious, life: if he 


ent forward, to the battle, he might a- 


vel 180 


his fr iend's death upon che nen 5 
+ 2 DON we but 
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but his own muſt inevitably happen {on 
after, This was the decree of Fate concern- 
ing him, as he himſelf very well knew. Bu: 
it would not be wonderful, if ſuch an im- 
—_- petuous ſpirit ſhould forget all this, during 
| the preſent paroxyſin of his grief and rage. 
IIIIis horſe, therefore, miraculouſly gifted by 
Juno for that purpoſe, after expreſſing, iu 
dumb ſhow, the deepelt concern for his lord, 
opens his mouth, and in human ſpeech an- 
nounces his approaching fate. The fear of 
death, and the fear of prodigies, are differ 
85 3 things; and a brave man, though proof 
a gainſt the one, may yet be overcome by 
dhe other. I have known a foldier (fays 
Nee Addiſon) that has entered a breach, at- 
* frighted at his own ſhadow; and leck 
pale upon a little ſcratching at his door, 
' who the day before had marched up acainit 
da battery of cannon *.“ But Achilles, of 
= whom we already knew "that he feared no- 
ching human, now ſhows, what we had no! 
as yet been informed of, and what mutt 
therefore heighten our idea of his fortitude, 
that he is not to be terrified or moved, by the 
view of certain deſtruction, or even by the 
moſt alarming prodigies. I ſhall quote lose = 
Trantlation, which in this Place | is equal. if 
5 not luperior, to the original. | 


Then ccas'd for ever, by the Fakes tied; 
His tateful voice. Th' ge chief . licd, 


28 Sbecator, Numb. 12. ; TY 
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With unabated rage: So let it be! 

Portents and prodigies are loſt on me. 

I know my fate; — to die, to ſee no more 

My much-loved parents, and my native ſhore, 
Fnough: — when Heaven ordains, I fink in . 
Nou PING Le 7” ſaid, and ruſh'd to 1 


It is equally a proof of Wel! invention and. 


E {ome good qualities in all his bad charac= _ 
I ters, and ſome degree of e in al- 
a. i all his good ones. — Agamemnon, 
I Sotwithſten his pride, is an "able gene- 8 


as ſuch by the greater part of the army. - 
dreſs and perſon, is, however, good-natu- 


rave, and eminently {killed in muſic, and 
other fine arts. 


W and confidence in his maſſy arms, than fromm 
any nobler principle; boaſtful and rongh; 
regardleſs of the gods, though not downright 
mpious“: vet there is in his manner ſome- 


7% Uis natural bluntneſs appears in ph ſhort, but fa- . 


= mow addrefs, to Jupiter, in the nineteenth book, when 


= 4 piicrnatural darkneſs hindered him from ſeeing ci 
= thr the enemy or his- own people. The prayer ſcems 
'0 v2 the effect rather of vexation, than of piety or pa- 
r Pope gives a more ſolemn turn to it, than ei- 
e N or che character of che ſpeaker, Z 
All; uſtity, | | 
py —— N of . and. „ 
OK 0g, 0 Far, hear my humble 5 7 er, &e. 


thing 


*xa&t judgement in Homer, that he mixes 


3 ral, and a valiant man, and highly eſteemed 1 


Paris, though effeminate, and vain a 8 e 
red, patient of f reproof, Not deſtitute of cou- 


Ajax is a huge giant; | 
fearleſs rather from inſenſibility to danger, 
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thing of frankneſs and blunt ſincerity, which 
entitle him to a ſhare in our eſteem; and he 
is ever ready to aſſiſt his countrymen, tg 
whom he . good ſervice on many 1 
perilous emergency. The character oe 
Helen, in ſpite of her Rulm, and of the ma- 
ny calamities whereof ſhe is the guilty cauſe, 
Homer has found means to recommend to 
our pity, and almoſt to our love; and this 


e he does, without ſeeking to extenuate tle 
crime of Paris, of which the moſt reſpectable 


perſonages in the poem are made to ſpeak 
with becoming abhorrence. She is ſo full of 
remorſe, ſo ready on every occaſion to con- 


demn her paſt conduct, ſo affeQtionate to 


her friends, ſo willing to do juſtice to every 


| body's merit, and withal ſo finely accow- 
pliſhed, that ſhe extorts our admiration, 45 
: well as that of the Trojan ſenators. — - Me- 
nclaus, though ſufficiently 1 ſenſible of who; in- 


jury he had received, is yet a man of mo- 


deration, clemency, and good- nature, a * 
liant ſoldier, and a moſt affectionate brother, 


but there is a daſh of vanity in his com poli” 


tion, and he entertains rather too hig an 
opinion of his own abilities; yet never o 


looks or undervalues the merit of others.” 


- Priam would claim unreſerved eſteem, 


as {well as pity, if it were not for his int 


55 cuſeable weakneſs, in gratifying the hu- 
mour, and by indulgence abetting the crimes, 
of the moſt worthleſs of all his childrer 1 40 


che utter ruin of. his people, family, and 
| : | bee BE kind: m. 


2 
1 


—— — — ro. 
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kingdom. Madame Dacier ſuppoſes, chat 
ne had loſt his authority, and was obliged 
to fall in with the politics of the times: but 
of this I find no evidence; on the contrary, 
he and his unworthy favourite Paris ſeem to 


have been the only perſons of diſtinction in 
Troy, who were averſe to the reſtoring of 


Helen. Priam's foible (if it can be called by 


W © ſoft a name), however faulty, is not un- 
common, and has often produced calamity 


both in private and public life. The ſerip- EE 


3 ture gives a memorable inſtance, | in the hi- 
bory of the good old Eli. Sarpedon 1 
W comes nearer a perfect character, than any 
E other of Homer's heroes; but the part he 
has to act is ſhort. It is a character, which 

= one could hardly have expected 1n thoſe rade 
W timcs: A ſovereign prince, who conſiders | 


himſ-lf as a magiſtrate ſer up by the people 


bor the public good, and therefore bound in 
W honour 7 gratitude to be himſelf their 
= cxample, and ſtudy to excel as much in vir- 
tue, as in rank and authority. — Hector 


15 the f tavourite of every reader; and with 


good reaſon. To the trueſt valour he Joins 


W the coſt generous patriotiſm. He abomi- 


nates the crime of Paris : but, not being 


able to prevent the war, he thinks at his © 


duty to defend his country, and his father 
anc! ſovereign, to the laſt. He too, as well 
E 4 Achilles, foreſees his own death; which 
41 wk rhtens our compaſſion, and alles our idea 
E his magnanimity. In all the relations of 
. e | 


———— — — © — 
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private life, as a fon, a father, a huſband, 2 


brother, he is amiable in the higheſt degree; 
and he is diſtinguiſhed among all the heroe: 
for tenderneſs of affection, gentleneſs of man- 
ners, and a pious regard to the duties of re. 
ligion. One circumſtance of his char: Her, 
ſtrongly expreſſive of a great and delicate 
mind, we learn from Helen's lamentation 
over his dead body, „That he was almoſt the 
only perſon in Trom who had always treat 
ea her with kindneſs, and never uttered one 
reproachful word to give her pain, nor hear! 
Others reproach. her without blaming chen 
for it. Some tendency to oſtentation {which 
| however 1 may be pardonable in a commande 
in chief), and temporary fits of timidity, are 
the only blemiſhes diſcoverable in this hero; 
whoſe portrait Homer appears to have drawn 
with an affectionate and peculiar attention. 
And it muſt convey a favourable idea of te 


good old bard, as well as of human nature 


to reflect, that the ſame perſon who w:: 
loved and admired three thouſand years 290, 
as A pattern of heroic excellence and manh 18 

virtue, is ſtill an object of admiration and 7; 
love to the molt enlightened nations. his We 
is one ſtriking proof, that, notwithſtanding 
the endleſs viciflitude to which human affairs 

aare liable, the underſtanding and ors! {en- 
timents of men have continued ncar!y the 
ſame in all ages; and that the faculties where 
by we diſtinguith truth and virtue ae 
really parts of our original nature, Nw 45 


2. 55 MO - | little 
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little obnoxious to the caprice of faſhion, "ag. 
our love of life, our ſenſes of ſeeing and 
hearing, or the appetites of hunger and thirſt. 
Recitude of moral principle, and a ſpirit of 
wood nature and humanity, are indeed emi=- 
nently conſpicuous in this wonderful poet; 
whoſe works, in whatever light we conſider 
chem, as a picture of paſt ages, as a treaſure 
W of moral wiſdom, as a ſpecimen of the power 
or human genius, or as an affecting and in- 


= truly ineſtimableQ. Po, 
Hl By aſcribing ſo many PR ED 3 8 ; 
: Hed r, and "ome others of the Trojans, 
cha poet intereſts us in the fate of that peo- 


3 Party. And by thus blending good and evil, 
formable to the real appearances of human 


out hurting veriſimilitude, gives every ne- 
celliry embelliſhment to particular parts of 
bis poem, and variety, coherence, and ani- 

pg to the whole fable. "kad 1t may 


characters are complex, not one of them is 
e up of incompatible parts: all are natu- 
| and probable, and ſuch as we think we 
have met with, .or might have met with, 
in our intercourſe with mankind, 5 
Vol, =: dio 


ſtructive diſplay of the human mind, are 5 : 


ple, notwithſtanding our being continually = 
kept in mind, that they are the injurious 


virtue and frailty, in the compoſition of his 
characters, he makes them the more con- 


nature, and more uſeful as examples for our 
improvement : and at the ſame time, with- | 


alſo be obſerved, that though ſeveral of his 5 
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From the ſame extenſive views of good and 
evil, in all their forms and combinarions, 
Homer has been enabled to make each of his 

characters perfectly diſtinct in itſelf, an! 
different from all the reſt; inſomuch that, 

before we come to the end of the Iliad, we 
are as well acquainted with his heroes, a8 
with the faces and tempers of our moſt Py 
miliar friends. Virgil, by confining intel 
to a few general ideas of fidelity and fort. 


1 5 tude, has made his ſubordinate heroes a ve- 
ry good ſort of people; ; but they are all the 
Th ſame, and we have no clear knowledge ct 


any one of them. Achates is faithful, anc 


5 Gyas 1s brave, and Cloanthus is brave; and 


this is all we can ſay of the matter 


lee theſe heroes at a diſtance, and have toms | 


* 1 cannot, however, admit the opinion of th Me who 


contend, that there is nothing of character in l, 
Turnus is a good poetical char after, | bur borrowed J from 
__ Homer, being an Achilles in miniature. Mezentius » 


well drawn, and of the poet! 8 own invention: — a tyrant, 
who, together with impiety, has contracted intolural). 
cruelty and pride; yet intrepid in the field, and grace! 


with one amiable virtue, ſometimes found in very (upped | 
minds, a tender affeftion to a moſt deſerving fo. i 


the good old King Evander, we have a charming pic 
ture of ſimple manners, refined by erudition, 4! id un. 


; _ corrupted by luxury. Dido has been already ae 


here is nothing, I think, in Camilla, which might 10! 
be expected in any female warrior; but the advent ts gf 
her early life are romantic and intereſting. The circ 
ſtance of her being, when an infant, thrown acro!s 1 
river, tied to a ſpear, is ſo very ſingular, that it wor!! 


ſeem to have had a foundation in fact, or in tradttion. 
Something imilar 1 is related by Liuraych of Eg Pyrrhus, 


not. ah: 


5 
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notion of their ſhape and ive 1 ; but are not 
*4 near enough to diftinguith their features: 


-very face ſeems to exhibit the fame faint 


and 1 ambiguous appearance. But of Ho- 
mer's heroes we know every particular that 
can be known. We eat, and drink, and 
talk, and fight with them : we ſee them nn 
action, and out of it; in the field, and in 
their tents and houſes : the very face of . 
the country about Troy, we ſeem to be as 
well acquainted with, as if we had been 
there, Similar characters there are among 
theſe heroes, as there are ſimilar faces in eve- 
ry ſociety 3 but we never miſtake one for an- 
| other. Neſtor and Ulyſſes are both wiſe, and 
both cloquenr ; 3 but the wiſdom of the for= -- © 
| mer ſeems to be the effect of experience; that 
of 5 latter, of genius: the eloquence of the 
oi 5 ſweet. and copious, but not always : 
W to the - pr and apt to degenerate into 
ſtor y- zelling; that of the other is cloſe, m- 
W phitcal, and perſuaſive, and accompanied 
W with 4 peculiar modeſty and fimplicity of 
manner. Homer's heroes are all valiant; 
ver each diſplays a modification of valour : 
pecnſiar to himſelf, One is valiant from 
prin ple, another from conſtitution; one is 
a, another cautious; one is impetuous ang... 
hendfirong, another impetuous, but tracta- 
ne is cruel, another merciful; one is 
tit and oſtentatious, another gentle and 
2 18 e one is vain of his perſon, an- 
3 his firength, and a third of his fa- 

M 2 e e 
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ö ee - It would be tedious to give a com- 
Es plete enumeration. Almoſt every ſpecies cf 
| the heroic character 1 is to be found in Hor 
- SRD ; I he Paradiſe Loſt, though truly Poe. can- 
==: = ok properly be called an Heroic poem; for e 
the agents in it are not heroes, but being (i < 
| of a higher order“. Of theſe the ports r. 
ey Plan did not admit the introduction of ma- » 
my; but moſt of thoſe whom he has intro. WR a 
355 duced. are well characteriſed. 1 have alrea- 1 
Z „ - ſpoken of his Satan, which? 15 the high ay MF 
. e imaginable ſpecies of che diabolical charac: WR © 
IM ter. The inferior ſpecies are well diverſified, f. 
T and in each variety diſtinctly marked : on: 
„„ di -Dothful; anocher; avaricious, a third ſo- 
W Phiſtical, a fourth furious; and though al 
3... .- _ - are impious, ſome are more outrageouſly arid 
85 blaſphemoully | 10, than others. —— Adam 
boo... anda EV; 11 the late of Innocence, are cha- 
1 racters well imagined, and well ſupported; 
and the different ſentiments ariſing from di- 
5 - ference of ſex, are traced out with inimitabe WR } 
eie and Philoſophical propriety, Alte! = + 
+ the fall, he makes them retain the fame 
characters, without any other change than 
: what the tranſition from INNOCENCE to | 


2 Samſon, in as; 4 (goiter, is a ſpecies of the heroic WE * 
. charactaær not to be found in Homer ; diſtinétly markee, 
. and admirably ſupported. And Delilah, in we Ta 
tragedy, 18 . a more perfe ct model of an allurg,.” 

- IN3AU; ting, . orthlct 18 amen; than any other 410-00 
with 1 ancient or modern e | | 


. — 
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might be ſuppoſed to produce: i Adam has 
{111} chat pre-eminence in dignity, and Eve 


; in lovelineſs, which we ſhould naturally loo 


mands veneration, rather than fear. - 


for in the father and mother of mankind. 
— Of the bleſſed ſpirits, Raphael and Mi- 


chacl are well diſtinguiſhed; the one for af- 
ability, and peculiar good-will to the human 
race; the other for majeſty, but ſuch a as com- 


- We I 


are forry to add, that Milton's attempt n-- 
tar {till higher, only ſhows, that he had 
already foared as high, as, withour being 


* laſted with exceſs of light,” it 18 poſſible n 


bor the human imagination to riſe... 


have been led further into this ſubject of 


3 poctica! characters than I intended to have 


5 gone, or than Was neceſſary in the preſent „ 


8 inveitigation. For I preſume, it was long 
go abundantly evident; — that the end of - 


Poetry! is to pleaſe, and therefore that the 
molt perfect poetry muſt be the moſt plea- 


ling; — that what is unnatural cannot give 


pleature, and therefore that poetry muſt be 

acc ording to nature; —that it mult be either 
according to real nature, or according to na- 

ture ſomewhat different from the reality; — — 
WB that if, according to real nature, it — P 
= 4c n0 greater pleaſure than hiſtory, which 
Wo tranſcript of real nature; — that greater 
eis, however, to be expected from it, 


— 


I gan to fiction, and the choice of words; 
and, , conſequently, that F muſt be, 
ED not 


bec auſe we grant it ſuperior indulgence, in” 


94 


to nature improved to that degree, 
is conſiſtent with probability, and Faitable 
to the poet's purpole “. 


ON POETRY 


Not according to real nature, but accor ding 
which 


*art J. 


that we call Poetry, An INITATION or 


hiſtoria denegat; 


NaruRE. — For that which is properly term. 
ed Imitation has always 1 in it ſomething Wich 
is not in the original. 
N tranſcript be exactly alike; if there be nothing 


in the one which is not in the other; we may 
call the latter a repreſentation, a copy, 4 
draught, or a picture, of the former; but we 


never call 3 it an imitation. 


EW Cum mundus ſenſibilis Gt anima rmionali dna ; 
inferior, videtur Poeſis hæc human nature largiri qui 

. atque animo umbris rerum ut c unque 
ſuatisfaccre, cum ſolida haberi non point. 
rem acutius introſpiciat, firmum ex Poefi ſumirur argu- 


3 ntum, magnitudinem rerum magis illuſtrem, ©: dinen 


magis perfectum, et varictatem magis pulchram, 
humanæ complacere, quam in natura ipſa, poſt 'a; fun, 
reperiri ullo modo POW K 
et eventus, qui veræ 
amplitudinis, in qua anima humana fibi ſatisfaciat, prot» 


animæ humanæ faſtidio ſit; reficit eam Poeſis, 
ta, et varia, et vicifitudinum plena canens. 
Poeſis iſta non ſolum ad delectationem, ſed eriam 
nimi maguitudinem, ct ad mores conferat. 

merito etiam divinitatis partice ps videri poſſit; 


Quapropter, cum res galt, 
hiſtoriæ ſubjiciuntur, 


ett Poeſis, quæ facta magis heroica conſingat. Cum 1 


ſtoria vera ſucceſſus rerum, minime pro meritis vu 
cet fcclerum narret; corrigit cam Poeſis, et exitus, © 
tortunas, ſecundum merita, et ex lege Nemeſcos, «hi . 


Cum hiſtoria vera, obvia rerum ſatictate et emilt Udine, 


A fe 


qua am- 
mum erigit, ct in ſublime rapit; rerum fim 
animi deſideria accommodando, non animum rc qu 09 
ratio facit et hiſtoria) ſubmittendo. _ 

| Bacon, De lh Scient. Pag. 168. Lug. Bat. 
l At 
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- And hence 


If the prototype aud 


Ol quis enim 
anime. 


non 4 it eus 


7 et : 


* 
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3 Further Wuftrations. of Poetical ; 


Arrangement, 8 


Ir. was s formerly remarked, Wt the events ; 


'-1rly connected with cauſes and conſe- 


flattering to the imagination, and more 
intereſting to the paſſions,” than the 
events of hiſtory commonly are, This may : 


1 ſeem to demand ſome illuſtration. 


1. Some parts of hiſtory intereſt us much; Y 
but others ſo little, that, if it were not for . 


W ther ute in the connection of events, we 
W loud be inclined to overlook them altoge- £ 


ther, But all the parts of a poem mult be 
imere ting: — Great, to raiſe admiration or 


terror; unexpected, to give ſurpriſe; pathe- 
tic, to * aw forth our tender aflections; im- 


from their tendency to the elucida- - 

W 101 oi the fable, or to the diſplay of human 
Mi arac Aer; amuſing, from the agreeable pic- = 

L nature they preſent us with: or of —-- 

4 Pc ar - efficacy in promoting our moral im- 


"Iq = 77+ F 3 
& Why, ' 1 


"venent, And therefore, in forming an 
bie or | Dramatic Fable, from Wir or tra- 
dition, : 


0 Poetry muſt be“ more compact, more 


i ences, and unfolded in an order more 


— — — — — —ä 


of the body. 
luarities of the poetical art, its powers 0! 
pleaſing are heightened, and conſequ ntly its 
"=" end promoted, is too obvious to require be 


e 
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dition, the poet muſt omit every event that 


cannot be — to one or other ol cheſe 


Os La! a 


II. Some events are recorded in Hiſtory 


merely becauſe they are true ; though their 

cConſequences be of no moment, and their 

cauſes unknown. But of all poetical events, 

the cauſes ought to be manifeſt, for thc ſake 

- of probability; and the effects conſiderable 
1 to give them 1 importance. „ 


III. A hiſtory may be as long as as you p leaſe; 


5 for, while i it 15 inſtructive and true, ir is ſtil 
* good hiſtory. But a poem muſt not be 
too long: — firſt, becauſe to write good poe- 
try is exceedingly difficult, ſo that a very 
long poem would be too extenſive a work for 
human life, and too laborious for human a- 
bility; ſecondly, becauſe, if you would be 
ſuitably affected with the poet's art, you mult 
have a diſtinct remembrance of the whole 
25 fable, which could not be, if the fable were 


ery long * ;—and, thirdly, becaul- W 


5 addreſſed to the imagination and pallion: 
which cannot long be kept in violent cxer- 
ciſe, without working the mind into 4 dili- 


grecable ſtate, and even impairing the healcl 


That, by theſe three pert 


Af 


_ Ariſta Poet. - 6: 7. * 


a. - 
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IV. The ſtrength of a paſſion 3 3 
part on the vivacity of the impreſſion made 
by its object. Diſtreſs which we ſee, we are 
more affected with than what we only hear 

| of: and, of ſeveral deſcriptions of an affect- 

. ing object, we are moſt moved by that which 
is molt lively. Every thing in poetry, being 
intended to operate on the paſſions, muſt be 
diſplayed in lively colours, and fer as it were 


before the eyes: and therefore the poet muſt | 
attend to many minute, though pictureſque 5 


circumſtances, that may, or perhaps muſt, 
E bc overlooked by the hiſtorian. Achilles put= 
| ting on his armour, 1s deſcribed by Homer 
$ with a degree of minutenets, which, {WW 
SE were the poet's buſineſs ſimply to relate 
facts, might appear tedious or impertinent; 1 


but which in reality anſwers a good pur- =; 


poſe, that of giving us a diſtinct image of 
| this dreadful warrior: it being t the end of 
poetical deſcription, not « only. to relate facts, 
3 bur to Paia them ; Not merely. to inform 85 


1 che 


* Homer's. poetry | is. ; always piqureſque. Algaroni, 
after Lucian, calls him the prince of painters. He ſets 
= tore us the whole viſible appearance of the object he 
= Gi, fo that the painter would have nothing to do 


but to w wok after his model. He has more epithets > 


de of colour than any other poet I am acquainted 
with: Black carth, wine-coloured occan, and even white 
I This to the imagination of thoſe readers _ 
49 {tudy the various colourings of nature is highly a- 
192), however offenſive it may be to the delicacy of 
in i critics ; — whoſe rules for the uſe of N if 
Ver. II. N Be, we. 


| poverty of language. 


rr 0 „„ - fag + = + - — _— „„ 
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the judgement, and enrich the memory, but 
to awaken the paſſions, and captivate the i- 


magination. 


wie were to . we ſhould ke the palm of poerry * 
from Homer, Virgil, and Milton, and beſtow it on 
thoſe ſimple rhimers, who, becauſe they have no other 
merit, muſt be admired. for barrenneſs of fancy, ard 

- An improper uſe of epithen | 

is indeed a grievous fault. And epithets become im- 

proper: — t. when they add nothing to the ſcnſe, of 
to the picture; —and ſtill more, when, 2. they ſeem ra- 

ter to take fomething from it; — 3. when by their col. 
joquial meanneſs they debaſe the ſubject. — Theſe three 
Er faults are all exemplified in the following lines 


| The chariot of the King of kings, 
Which a#ive troops of angels drew, 
On a ſtrong tempeſt's rapid wings, 
5 Wich TOY — Iwitencls „„ 
8 Tate and 2 arab. 


4 Epithets are improper, when, inſtead of adding 0 
the tenſe, they only exaggerate the ſound. Hom ed 
mourn oo Txx25o1 contains both an imitative ſound, 
anda lively picture: but Thomſon gives us nothing bit 
N e when he ſays, deſcribing a thunder ſtorm, — 


"Follows the looſen'd aggravated nr, 
Enlarging, deepening, mingling, peal on pea!, 
NP vih. d W een heaven and carte. 

| | | Sun mor. 


The following li line of rere is perhaps liable to o the lat 


objedlion : 


| Then „ ruſting, erackling, craſhing, thunder 400 wr 
„ 442 23. 


LY . Epithers a are Rulty, when thay overcharge a verſe ſo 
1 as to hurt its harmony, and incumber its motion - 
5 When hey” carken the” "ens | * ene 100 mans 


te GURU! 2 


C 


18 
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magination. Not that every ching in poetry 


n 


is to be minutely deſcribed, or that every 


minute | 


_ tage 


| Her eyes in liquid light luxurious Min; 

Aud anguiſh with unutterable love; 

_ Heaven's warm bloom glows along each brightening limb, 
Where fluttering bland the veil's thin e rove. 


wough its together. Both theſe faults appear | in this wy 


= Laſtly; Epithers are improper, when they recur more fre- = 
quently, than the genius either of the language or of 
the compoſition will admit. For ſome languages are mor 


| liberal of epithets than others, the Italian, tor inſtance, © 


than the Engliſh; and ſome ſorts of verſe require a more 
perfect ſimplicity than others, thoſe, for example, that 
exprets dejection or compoſure of mind, than thoſe that 


gie utterance to enthuſiaſm, indiguation, and other. ar- 


dent C motions. | 


ln general, Epichets, that add to the bat * at ihe 


lame time afſiſt the harmony, muſt be allowed to be 


vinamental, if they are not too frequent. Nor ſhould | 
thoſe be objected to, which give to the expreſſion 8 
dclicacy or dignity. And as theſe qualities do not at all 
times depend on che ſame principle, being in ſome de- 
rec determined by faſhion, is there not reaſon for ſup- 

F pong, that the moſt exceptionable of Homer's epithets, 
bold 1 mean which he applics to his perſons, might in 
that reniote age have bad a propriety, whereof at pre- 


1 


Eater kings ſcem ridiculous to an European; and yet 


ent we have no conception? The epithets aſſumed by | 


berhaps may appear ſignificant and folemn to thoſe who 


are iccuſtomed to hear them in the original language. 


ct it be obſerved too, that Homer compoſed his im- 
119711] work at a time when wr iting was not common; 


ple were rather hearers than readers of poctry, 


uch er bald not often enjoy the pleaſure even of hearing 


4 


1 and when, conſequently, the frequent repetition oF: 
| ecrtan 
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minute deſcription muſt of neceſſity be 
long one. Nothing has a worſe effect, 
deſcriptions too long, too frequent, or too 
minute; — witneſs the Davideis of Cowley 


1 00 Parr [ 


— and the reader is never ſo effectually * 
tereſted in his ſubject, as when, by means of 
a few circumſtances well elected, he is made 
From 
and the follow- 


to conceive a great many others. 
5 Virgil s Pulcherrima Dido, 
ing ſimile of Diana amidſt her nymphs *, 
our fancy may 


than ever Cowley 
Nay, 


other emotions connected 3 the ſublime: 


Sas when the witches in Macbeth deter. 
the horrors of their employment by calling 
A deed wiTHO!T + 


33 three words, 
„ NAME — But it 18 only a en artilt, 
certain words ih phe bes, being a wile to memory, - 4 
well as to the right apprehenſion of the poer's n:caning 


would be thought rather a beauty than a blemit}. "The 
= fame thing ls obfervable in ſome of our old ballads, 


* * Virg. Eneid. lib. I. verſ. 50 


5 ERS Demet. Phaler. 266. 
Beautiful, | 


than 


form for itfelf a picture of 
feminine lovelinefs and dignity more perfect 
oY or Ovid could exhibit 0 

their moſt elaborate deſeriptions. 

has been juſtly remarked by the beſt critics + 

_ that, in the deſcription of great objects, 

£ certain degree of obſcurity, not in the lan- 

| guage, but in the picture or notion pretent- 

ed to the mind, has ſomerimes a happy ef- 
fect in producing admiration, terror, and 


Burke on the Sobli \C a | 


Ds 


- <8 
— 


= 


— 


SW hiſtory is ſubject to no reſtraints, 
I | of truth; 
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wh) knows when to be brief in deſcription, 
and when copious; where to light up his 


landicape with ſanſhine. and where to cover 
it with darkneſs and tempeſt. To be able 


to do this, without ſuffering the narration 
to languiſh in its progreſs, or to run out in- 
to an mmoderate length; without hurrying 


us away from affecting objects before our _ 
paſhons have time to operate, or fixing our 
atrengion too long upon them, — it will be 


proper, that che poet confine the action of 
his poem to a ſhort period of time. 


but thoſe | 


not 


ame promites or bold profeſſions; but by : 


3 fering immediately before them ſome in- 


cient, ſtriking enough to raiſe curioſity, in 


= regard both to its cauſes and to its conſe- 


1uences, He muſt therefore take up his ſto- 


* at the beginning, but in the middle; 


rather, to prevent the work from being too - 


\ "TY ** 
1 
7 


us 1 the end as pothble: and after- _ 


wars take ſome proper opportunity to in- 
form; us of "0 provecung events, in a the way 1 


„ 


But 


and, without incurring blame, TE 
5 my take | in any length of duration. e 
N. The origin of nations, and the begin= 

nings of great events, are little known, and 

tellom intereſting ; whence che firſt 
WES hiſtory, 
4 ſomewhat dry and tedious. LP 
= even in the beginning of his work, intereſt _ by 
W tlic readers, and raiſe high expectation ; 
13 by any affected pomp of ityle, far leis by 


part of „ 5 
compared with the ee is 
But a poet muſt, _ 
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of narrative, or by the converſation ot the 
perſons introduced, or by ihort and nat ral 
digreſſions. 
The action of both the inn Dy” Ov ley 
8 begins about ſix weeks before its conclu n; 
although the principal events of the wa: FY 

Troy are to be found in the former, and the 


adventures of a ten years voyage, followed 


85 by the ſuppr eſſion of a dangerous doneſtic 
_ enemy, in the latter. One of "the firſt things 


maentioned by Homer in the Iliad, is a pla gue, 
which Apollo in anger tent into the Grecian =; 
army commanded by Agamemnon, and vow WE , 


ene amped before 'I'roy. Who this Aga em- 


non was, and who the Grecians were; tor 


what reaſon they had come hither ; how long 


the ſiege had laſted; what memorable: actions 


had been already performed, and in what 


condition both Parties now were: — all thus, 


„ e much more, we ſoon learn from occa- 
_ fional hints amd; converſations. intert vette EY 
through the poem. Es | 

In the Eneid, which, though it compre- 
hends the tranſactions of ſeven years, open 


5 within a few months of the concluding event, 


we are fir it preſented with a view of the 170 
jan fleet at ſea, and no leſs a perſon than . 
no inter eſting herſelf to raiſe a ſtorm for t 
deſtruction. This excites a curioſity to 410% 
tomething further: who theſe Trojans 
whence they had come, and whither die 
were bound; why they had left their ow! 
: SORES. and what had befallen chem luce 


Ch. V. 
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they left it. On all theſe points, the: poet, | 
without quitting the track of his narrative, 


ſoon gives the fulleſt information. The ſtorm ; 
riſes; the Trojans are driven to Africa, and 


Loſpitably received by the Queen of the coun- 


try; at whoſe deſire their commander Ce 
Jates his adventures. „ 
he action of Paradiſe Loft commences not 5 
wa days before Adam and Eve are expel- 
Hed from the garden of Eden, which is the 


concluding event, This poem, as its plan 


1 incomparably more ſublime and more a :-.. 
portant, than that of either the lliad or E. . 
ned, opens with a far more intereſting ſcene: 
"* multitude of angels and archangels ſhut 
up in a region of torment and darkneſs, 
; and rolling on a lake of unquenchable hre; 
Who theſe angels are, and what brought 
them into this miſerable condition, we natu- 
rally wiſh to know; and the poet in due time _ 
informs us; partly e the converſation of . 
the ftends themſelves; and more particular- 
ly by the mouth of a happy ſpirit, ſent from 
heaven to caution the father and mother of 


mankind againſt temptation, and confirm 


the! ir good reſolutions by unfolding the dread- 4 
ful eflects of impiety and diſobedience. 


his poetical arrangement of events, ſo 


0 IM. rent from the hiſtorical, has 5 "NG ad- 


ages beſides thoſe ariſing from brevity, 


and compactneſs of detail: it is obviouſly : 


more, affecting to the fancy, and more a- 
ar ming. to the paſſions ; and, being more 
ſuirable 


—— — — —— — —ä rem et — - 
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ſuitable to the order and the manner in 


which the actions of other men ſtrike our 


ſenſes, is a more exact imitation of human 


affairs. I hear a ſudden noiſe in the treet, 
and run to ſee what 1s the matter. An in- 


ſurrection has happened, a great annlticade 


I have read in Batteuxs ee on : Horace - 


i of Porn. 


is brought together, and ſomething very in- 
portant 15 going forward, The ſcene before 
me is the firſt thing that engages my atten- 
tion; and 1 is in itſelf ſo intereſting, that fot 
aa moment or two I look at it in ſilencc and 
wonder. By and by, when I get time for 
oy reflection, 1 begin to inquire into the cauſe 
of all this tumult, and what it is the people | 
would be at; and one who is better intorm- 
ed than], explains the affair from the begin- 
ning; or perhaps make this out for mj fel 
from the words and actions of the perſon 
principally concerned. This is a ſort of pic- 
ture * of poetical arrangement, both in Epic 
and Dramatic Compoſition; and this plan has 
been followed in narrative odes and ballads 
both ancient and modern. — The hiſtorian 
| purſues a different method. He begins per- 
haps with an account of the manners 
certain age, and of the political conſtitutio! 
of a certain country; then introduces a parti 

cular perſon, gives the ſtory of his birth, 
connections, private character, N di 


* This illuſtration, or [Heating very 1. it, I think 


x? 
TH 


: _ | TT nag 
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appointments, and of the events that pro- 


moted his views, and brought him acquaint= _ 


ed with other tarbulow {ſpirits like himſelf; 
s and proceeds, unfolding, according to 


the order of time, the cauſes, principles, and 


progreſs of the conſpiracy ;—1f that be the 
I ſubject which he undertakes to illuſtrate. It 

cannot be denied, that this latter method 1s 
more n to calm infomation: but 


the former, compared with it, will be found 


10 have all che advantages already ſpecified, 


. and to be more effectually productive of that . 
mental pleaſure which depends on che 50 = 8 


—_ s and i imagination. = 


. If a work have no Sala: and. Rs 
it Bas no meaning; z and if it have many ends, 


it will diſtract by its multiplicity. Unity E 


deſign, therefore, belongs in ſome neee 
I 0 all compoſitions, whether in verſe or proſe. L 
hut to ſome it is more eflential than to o- 
3 thers; and to none ſo much as to the hi, gher ; 

& poctry. In certain kinds of hiſtory, he Is. | 
unity ſufficient, if all the events recorded be 


referred to one perſon; in others, if to one 


period of time, or to one people, or even to 


the inhabitants of one and the tame planet. 


W But it is not enough, that the ſabject of a 
= portical fable be the exploits of one perſon; 
for theſe may be of various and even of 
oppotite ſorts and tendencies, and take up 
191-r time, than the nature of poetry can 
aduut: — far leſs can a regular poem com 

Pre hend the affairs of one period, or of « one pe an 


Vor, II. 5 Oo 5 5 Teal 
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ple: it muſt be limited to ſome one -reat 
aftion or event, to the illuſtration of Which 
all the fabordinite events muſt contribute; 
and theſe muſt be ſo connected with one n 
orher, as well as with the poet's genera] 


pPurpoſe, rhat one cannot be changed, trani- 


poſed, or taken away, without affecting the 
Conſiſtence and ſtability of the whole ln 
itfelf an incident may be intereſting, a chav. 
| rafter well drawn, a deſcription beautiful; 


and yet, if it disfigure the general plan, 8 3 


if it obſtruct or mer the main action, 
inſtead of helping it forward, a correct artiſt 
would conſider it as but a gaudy ſuperſluity ; 
or ſplendid deformity ; like a piece of ſcarlet 
cloth ſowed upon a garment of a different 
colour . Not that all the parts of the ble 
either are, or can be, equally eſſential. la- 
ny deſcriptions and thoughts, of little c onſe⸗ 
quence to the plan, may be admitted tor the 
ſake of variety; and the poet may, as well as 
the hiſtorian and philoſopher, drop his b. 
ject for a time, in order to take up an alles * 
ing or inftradtive digreſſion. 1 
The doctrine of poetical A e and 
epiſodes has been largely treated by the cr'- 
tics. I ſhall only remark, that, in eſtini ang 
tlicir propriety, _ three things are to be at: 
tended to: — their connection with the b 
or ſubjcR ; ; —their own. 1 peculiar excellunce; 


+ Ariſtor. Poet. Ty „ 
4 Hor. Ar. Poet. verſ 15. &. 
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Is their ſubſerviency to the poet s deſign, 

Thoſe digrethons, that both ariſe from 
ma terminate in the ſubject; like the epi- 
fode of the angel Raphael in Paradiſe Loſt, 
and the tranſition to the death of Ceſar . 5 
che civil wars in the firſt book of the Geor= _ 
gie; are the moſt artful, and if ſuitably 
| executed claim the higheſt praiſe : —thoſe 
| that ariſe from, but bs not terminate in the 


1 ſubject, are perhaps ſeeond in the order of 


4 merit ; like the ſtory of Dido in the Eneid, 


r FEED 


aud the encomium on a country-life in the 5 


s {cond book of the Georgie : — thole come 
nent, that terminate in, but do not riſe from 
dhe fable; of which chang are ſeveral in the 
S third book of the Eneid, and in the Odyſſey: 
und thoſe, that neither terminate in the 

& tblc, nor riſe from! U; are. the leaſt artful; 


and if they be long, cannot eſcape cenſure, . 


ales their beauty be very great. 


But, 2. we are willing to excuſe "4 beauti- 


| ful cpiſode, at whatever expeuce to the ſub- 
ect it may be introduced. They who can 
By blame Virgil for obtruding! upon them the 
charming tale of Orpheus and Eurydice in 
the fourth Georgic, or Milton for the apo- 
rope to light in the beginning of his third 
book, ought to forteit all title to the peruſal 
of good poetry; for of ſuch divine ſtrains 
would rather be the author, than of all 


3 of criticiſm in the: world. & 7 
a": 


Al | 1t 1s better, that an epiſode polleſs the 
beauty of connection, together with its own 
. intrinſic 
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intrinſic elegance, than this without the o- 


"her. 
Moreover, in infiging of the propriety of 
pe and other fimilar contrivance-, it 
may be expedient to attend, 3. to the 4 i 
of the poet, as diſtinguiſhed from the fable 
or ſubject of the poem. The great deſign, 
for example, of Virgil, was to interelt his ' 
countrymen in a poem written with a view 
do reconcile them to the perſon and govern- 
ment of Auguſtus. Whatever, therefore, in 
dhe poem tends to promote this deſign, den 
though it ſhould, in ſome degree, hurt the 
contexture of the fable, is really a proof of 
the poet's judgement, and may be not on- 
ty allowed but applanded. — The progrets of 
the action of the Eneid may ſeem to be too 
long obſtructed, in one place, by the ſtory 
of Dido, which, though it riſes from the 
A preceding part of the poem, has no influence 
upon the ſequel; and, in another, by the e. 
piſode of Cacus, which, without. injury to 
the fable, might have been omitted alioge- 
ther. Yet theſe epiſodes, intereſting a- they 
= | to us and to all mankind, beraule of the 
rranfcendent merit of the poetry, mult hate 
been ſtill more intereſting to the Romans, * 
_ cauſe of their connection with the ! oman | 
affairs: for the one accounts poetically # 
their wars with Carthage; and the other ut 
only explains ſome of their religious ceremo- 
nes, but allo gives a moſt charming Pura 
bicture of thole hills and values 1 n a the neigh- 


bour! Hod 
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hourhood of the Tiber, on which, in after 


times, their majeſtic city was fated to ſtand. 
— And if we conſider, that the deſign of ; 
Homer's Ihad was, not only to ſhow the fa- 


au ettects of diſſenſion among confederates, 
= but 0 to immortaliſe his country, and ce- 
E lcbrite the moſt diſtinguiſhed families in it, 


we hall be inclined to think more an = 


ably than eritics generally do, of ſome of 


E hi: long ſpeeches and digreſſions; which, 


Ss thou7h to us they may ſeem trivial, muſt 
= have been very intereſting to his country- . 
een, on account of the genealogies and pri- 


nate hiſtory recorded in them. —-Shakeſpeare” 5 
S ]liftorical Plays, conſidered as Dramatic 
fſchles, and tried by the laws of Tragedy 
44 Comedy, appear very rude compoſitions. 5 


mii we attend to the poet's den, (as the 


Ss can critic “ has with equal truth ank 
8 beaury explained it), we ſhall be forced to 


_ atmire his judgement 1 in the general conduct 
of rhoſe pieces, as well as unequalled ſucceſs 


m the execution of particular parts. 3 
There is yet another point of view (as 
tinted formerly) in which theſe digreſſions 


may be conſidered. If they tend to eluct- 
date any; important character, or to intro- 


gu any intereſting event not otherwiſe with- 


the compaſs of the poem, or to give = 


$ anuable ed of any Sgt vir tae, they 5 


5 Fi ay on the writings and genius of Shakeſpeare, 
g. 8 BOD 5 | | | 


may 
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may be intitled, not to our pardon on !y, but 
even to our admiration, however looſe]; the 
may hang upon the fable. All theſe three 
ends are eflectecd by that moll beautiful e- 
piſode of Hector and Andromache in the 
fixth book of the Iliad; and the two laſt, by 


the no leſs beautiful one of Euryalus and Z 


+ Ss. in the ninth of the Eneid. 7 
The beauties of poetry are diſtinguiſhable : 
into local and univerſal. The former may 
reflect great honour on the poet, but the lat 


ter are more excellent in themſelves; and 


theſe chiefly we muſt be ſuppoſed to have 


0 our eye, When we ſpeak of the eſlential 


+ human genius“ muſt be allowed to be one 


: characters of the art. A well- invented fable, 
as it is one of the moſt difficult operations of 


:-of 


ES Tn be difficulty of 0 an Epic 6 or - Drama 
Fable may appear from the bad ſucceſs of very great u 
ters who have attempted it. Of Dramatic fables Thee 8 
are indeed ſeveral i in the world, which may be allow 0 10 
have come near perfection. But the beauty of Home 
fable remains unrivalled to this day, Virgil and I 
Have imitaicd, but not equalled it. T hat of Paradi!- "Io 
is artful, and for the moſt part judicious : I am certain 
the n could have equalled Homer in thi:, «43 
has excelled him in ſome other reſpects : but the 1 ne. 
ture of his plan would not admit the introduction a 19.» 
many incidents, as we fee in the Iliad, co-oper ty 0. 
one determinate end. Of the Comic Epopee w. bar 


two exquilite models in Englich, I mean the 4m-. and 


5 Tom Jones of Fielding. The introductory part 91 th 
latter follows indeed the hiſtorical arr angement, ima. 
ſomewllat reſembling the practice of Euripides in h Pro- 


logues, or at leaſt as excuſcable but, with this ap : 
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of the higheſt beauties. of poetry. The de- 


| fon, as diſtinguiſhed from the fable, —_ 

a fand in need of commentators to explain it; 
but a well-wrought fable is univerſally un- 

derſtood, and univerſally pleaſing. And if 

| ever a poet ſhall ariſe, who to the art of So- 
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phocles and Homer, can join the correctneſs 1 
and delicacy of Virgil, and the energy, va- 


tiety, and natural colouring of Shakeſpeare, 


| the world will then ſee ſomething in poetry 
more excellent than we can at preſent e con 


5 ceive e. 


tion, we may venture to . FREE doch Fables would : 
hear to be examined by Ariſtotle himſelf, and, if compa- 
red with thoſe of Homer, would not greatly ſuffer in the 

_ compariſon, This author, to an amaſing variety of pro- 

5 bable occurrences, and of characters well draw n, wen 
IP fup 71d, and finely contraſted, has given the moſt per- 

| fect un ty, by waking them all co-operate to one and _ 
the ſame ages purpoſe. It yields a very pleaſing ſurpriſe _ 

| to obterie, in the unravelling of his plots, particular- 
iy chat of Tom Jones, how many incidents, to which, 
becanſe of their apparent minuteneſs, we had ſcarce at- 
ten EE s they occurred in the narrative, are found 


to have been eſfential to the plot. And what heightens 
our idea of the poct's art is, that all this is effected 


by natural means, and human abilities, without any 


m ach Tok ery 2 : — while his great. maſter Cer vantes is obliged 5 
to w tk miracle for the cure of Don Quixote. — Can 
any; on be aſſigned, why the inimitable Fielding, who | 


Was 1 perfect in "Epic fable, ſhould. have e ſo 
ndftercnly in Dramatic? Was it owing to the pecu- 


arity of his genius, or of his circumſtances? to any 
thing 


con plv wh 25 


the nature of Dramatic writing in general, or of 
particul ar taſte in Dramatic Comedy which Congreve 
 Vanburgh had introduced, png: which. he was obli- 


And. 
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And now, from the poſition formerly e- 
ſtabliſhed, that the end of this divine art 18, 
to give pleaſure, have endeavoured to prove, 
that, whether in diſplaying the appearances 

of he material univerſe, or in imitating the 
workings of the human mind, and t varie- 
ties of human character, or in arranging and 
combining into one whole. the ſeveral - inci- 
dents and parts whereof his fable conſiſts.— 


5 the aim of the poet muſt be, to copy Nature, 


not as it is, but in that ſtate of perfection in 


Which, conſiſtently with the particular genius 


of the work, and the laws of veriſimilitude, . 
+ may be. ſuppoſed. to be. peels PE 
Such, in general, is the nature af that poe- 
try which is intended to raiſe admiration, 
pity, and other eri emotions. But in t this 
art, as in all others, there are different d- 
grees of excellence; and we have hitheri | 
directed « our view chiefly to the higheſt. All 
ſerious poets are not equally ſolicitous to im- 
prove nature. Euripides is ſaid to have re- 
preſented men as they were; Sophocles, 55. 
pPoetically, as they ſhould or might be. 
Theocritus, in his Idyls, and Spenſer, in 
bis Shepherd's Calendar, give us language 
and ſentiments more nearly approaching tho!c 


of the Rus verum et barbarum tr, than what” 


we meet with in the Paſtorals of Virgil an 
Pope. In the Hiftorical drama, Ln cha- 
| racters and events muſt be according. to hi- 


ie ee „ 1 Martial. „ 
| 2 8 8 : | 3 ft; rica 


ſtorica] truth, or at leaſt not ſo remote from 


VS — —— m_ 


3 as TO lead into any 1mportant miſappre- 15 


henſon of fact. And in the Hiſtorical Epic = 
I ſuch as the Phar/alia of Lucan, and 
| ” Campaign of Addifon, the hiſtorical ar- 


rangement is preferred to the poetical, 


being nearer the truth. Let nature is a little ; 
. improved even in theſe poems. The perſons 
in Shakeſpeare's Hiſtorical Plays, and the 


heroes of the Pharſalia, talk in verſe, and © 


| ſuitably to their characters, and with a rea- 


1 lineſs, beauty, and harmony of expreſſion, 


not to be met with in real life, nor even in 


hiſtory ; ſpeeches are invented, and, to height- 


en che defcription, circumſtances added, with--.--- 
great latitude; real events are rendered mods - 


| compact and more ſtrictly dependent upon 
one another, and fictitious ones brought in, 
to elucidate human . and chrerlity | 


* the narration. 


The more poetry improves nature, by: co- by 


py ing after general ideas collected from ex- 


tenſive : obſervation, che more it partakes (ac- _ 
cording to Ariſtotle) of the nature of philo- 
fophy ; the greater ſtretch of fancy and of 
| obſervation it requires in the artiſt, and the 
| better chance it has to be univerſally agree 
able. An ordinary painter can give a por- 
trait of a beautiful face: but from a num- 
ber of ſuch faces to collect a general idea 


Þ * deu more perfect than is to be found 


individual, and then to give exiſt- 
ac - 10 that idea, by drawing it upon can- 
Vor. I. 95 P | 5 vas, 
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vas, (as Leuris 18 1180 to have done when ke: 
made a famous picture of Helen , is a 
work which one muſt poſſeſs invention and 
jucdgement, as well as dexterity, to be able 
to execute. For it is not by copying the eyc; 
of one lady, the lips of another, and the noſe 

_ of a third, that ſuch a picture is to be form- 
ed; — a medley of this kind would probably 
be ridiculous, as a certain form of feature 
may ſuit one face, which would not ſuit an- 

. other: : but it is by comparing together {cve- 
ral beautiful mouths, (for example), remark- 

- Mi" the peculiar charm. of each; and then 
cConcciving an idea of that feature, different 
perhaps from all, and more perfect than 
any: and thus proceeding through the ſeve- 

-—" pak features, with a view, not only to the co- WE 
Jour, ſhape, and proportion, of each part, = 
but alſo to the harmony of the whole. lu 1 
rarely happens, that an individual is {> com- 
plete in any one quality as we could deſire; 
and though it were in the opinion of ſome, | 
it would 1 not in that of all. A lover may 
think his miſtreſs a model of perfection; the | 
may have moles and freckles on her face, 

| aAAhnd an odd caſt of her eye; and yet he hal 
| © think all this becoming: but another man 
8 ſees her in a different light; diſcovers many | 
blemiſhes perhaps, and but few beautics; 
thinks her too fat or too lean, too ſhort or 
too tall. e what would be the cone: : 


2 %§ↄ˙ . quence, 
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quence, if this lady 8 portrait were to appear 


in a picture, under the character of Helen 
- Venus? The lover would admire NR 
but the reſt of the world would wonder at 
tlie painter's taſte, Great artiſts have, how- 
ever, fallen into this error. Rubens, while. 


he was drawing ſome of his pieces, Would 


{em to have had but two ideas of feminine 
lovelineſs; and thoſe were copied from his 
two wives: all the world approves his con- 
jagal partiality; but his taſte in female beau- 1 5 


ty all the world does not approve. 
Individual objects there are, no doubt, 


nature, which command univerſal yrs Regs 5 


non. There are many women in Great Bri- 


ta, whoſe Beauty all the world would acc 
| knowledge. Nay, perhaps, there are ſome 
ſuch in every nation : for, however capri- 
cious our taſte for beaury may be eſteemed _ 
by modern philoſophers, I have been aſſu- _ 
- red, that in the. Welt Indies a female negro _ 


elo patles for handſome among the blacks, 


+ 


IS 
C110 


the rule is not without exceptions, it may, 
be admitted as a rule, That the 
bort or - painter, who means to adapt himſelf 

ore Pig! 5 to 


% 13 not really ſo in the opinion of the 
white people. There are characters in real 
115 which, with little or no heightening, 
might m. ike a good figure even in Epic poe- 
try : there are natural landſcapes, than which 
could not defire any thing of the kind 
more beautiful. But ſuch individuals are 
tt moſt common; and therefore, though 


r 
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Wa p al ſte; ſhould copy after gener. 


ideas collected from extenſive obſervation of 
nature. For the moſt part, the pecullaxities 


of individuals are agreeable only to indivi- 
duals; the manners of Frenchmen to French. 
men; the dreſs of the ſeaſon to the beaux 
and belles of the ſeaſon; the ſentiments and 
language of Newmarket, to the heroes Of 
the turf, and their imitators. But manners 
and ſentiments, dreſſes and faces, may be i- 


5 magined, which ſhall be agreeable to al! who 


have a right to be pleaſcd: and theſe it is 
the buſineſs of the imitative «ut to invent, 


5 and to exhibit. 


Vet mere portraits are ue nnd. agree- 


able: and poetry, even when it falls Hine 
e chis philoſophical perfection, may have 


great merit as an inſtrument of both in- : 
ſtruction and pleaſure. Some minds have 


no turn to abſtract ſpeculation, and would 
be better pleaſed with a notion of an indi- 


3 dual, than with an idea of a ſpecies *; 


with 3 


- a * 1 eb to he ale of the. S F hilo- 
ſophers, from whom we have the word, es, * 
" thought of the mind which is expreſſed by a gener 


« term.” Notion is uſed by many Engliſh wri:7> of 


55 credit to ſignify, „A thought of the mind hie! may 


5 
. 


t be expreſſed by a proper or individual name.” aus, 
I have a notion of London, but an idea of a city 
tion of a particular hero, but an idea of heroiſm. Theſe : 
two words have long been confounded by the bett wri- 
ters: but it were to be withed, that, as the things art 
| totally diffrent, the names had been ſo too. 'Ha 4 this 


be! 4 
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with ſceing in an Hiſtorical picture or Epic 
poem, the portraits or characters of their ac- 
quaintance, than the ſame form of face or 
diſpoſition improved into general idea *, 
And to moſt men, ſimple unadorned nature 

is, at certain times, and in certain compoſt- 
tions, more agreeable, than the moſt elabo- 


| rate improvements of art; as a plain ſhort 


period, without modulation, gives a pleaſing _ 
variety to a diſcourſe. Many ſuch portraits 


| of ſimple nature there are in the ſubordinate 
parts both of Homer's and of Virgil's poe- 


| was already obſerved) in giving probability 
to the fiction +, as well as in gratifying th e 


reader's fancy with images diſtinct and live. 
|, and eafily comprehended. The hifto- _ 
rical plays of Shakeſpeare raiſe not our pity _ 


and terror to ſuch a height, as Lear, Mac- 


been the caſe, a great deal of confuſion peculiar to mo- 


dern _»hiloſophy, and ariſing from an ambiguous, and 


4\mo!t unlimited, uſe of the word idea, might have been 5 


prevented. 


An hiſtorical picture, like Weſt's Death of Wolfe, in 


Fo Which the faces are all portraits of individual heroes, 


adde dreſſes according to the preſent mode, may _ 
be niore intereſting now, than if theſe had been more 


poturctque, and thoſe expreſſive of different modifica- 5 
1925 ot heroiſm, But in a future age, when the dreſſes 


dame unfaſhionable, and the faces no longer 


= £101 45 portraits, is there not reaſon to fear, that this 
ceellent piece will loſe of ins ene? 


See chap. 3. % „- 15 
3 ben 
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Ct 
beth, or Othello ; but they intereſt and in- at 
ſtruct us greatly, notwithſtanding. Thie ru- ha 

deſt of the Eclogues of Theocritus, or even of ot! 
Spenſer, have by ſome authors been extolled . th 
"mw thoſe of Virgil, becauſe more like re} toc 
life. Nay, Corneille is known to have pre- th 
ferred the Pharſalia to the Eneid, perhaps di. 
from its being nearer the truth; or perhap: . . 
from the ſublime ſentiments of Focal mora- he 

5 licy ſo forcibly and fo TEIN apt 958 de 
in it. | L WY 

. "ro may wine upon nature too much, = 
as well as too little; for affectation and ru! % CT 

. city are equally remote from true elegance. © 
—— The ſtyle and ſentiments of comedy = 
mould no doubt be more correct aud mor: WF *" 
pointed than thoſe of the moſt polite conver- Re 
lation: but to make every footman * wit, 80 
and every gentleman and lady an epigtam- WWF © 
matiſt, as Congreve has done, is an exceſ- Ul 
ive and faulty refinement. The proper ne. 0 
dium has been hit by Menander and Te- ne 
rence, by Shakeſpeare in his happier {(enc, | ” 

- . and by Garrick, eee and bone — Bn 
thers of late renown. 5 che Tie 
paſſion of love with as 17 8 delicacy : oe --"__ 
men ſpeak of it, would be unparc: nabe; BB” 
but to transform it into mere plitonic do- » 
ration, is to run into another cxmrems, | BW © 
criminal indeed, but too remote tron! um- W 


verſal truth to be univerſally intereſt” . i» 0 
the former extreme Ovid inclines; 75 Fe. 
crarch, and his 1 imitators, to the latter. 


8 (ile > Loft a virtue, 
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zil has happily avoided both : but Milton 5 
has painted this paſſion, as diſtinct from all 
others, with ſuch peculiar truth and beauty, | 
that we cannot think Voltaire's encomium 


too high, when he ſays, that love in all &- 
ther poetry ſeems | a r e but in para- 


There are many good 
firokes of nature in Ramfay's Gentle Shep- 


herd; but the author's paſſion for the Rus = 
derum betrays him into ſome indelicacies *: _ 
| — i cenſure that falls with greater weight [” 


| upon T heocritus, who is often abſolutely 5 


3 Iralian paſtoral of Taſſo and | 


Guarini, and the French of Fontenelle, run 


into the oppoſite extreme, (though in fome 


| parts beautifully ſimple), and diſplay a ſy- 


ſtem of rural manners, ſo quaint and affect- 


e 4+ to outrage all probability. I ſhould | 
F oppoſe ſeveral great names, if I were to ſay, _ 
that V irgil has given us the paſtoral poem 
im its maſt perfect ſtate; and yet 1 cannot 
| help be ing Pg this opinion, though I have 


not time at preſent to ſpecify my reaſons. 


| —— In fact, though mediocrity of execu= _ 
tion in 1 poetry be allowed t to deſerve the doom - 


»The - language af this poem has: bees: wt. on 35 


account of its vulgarity. The Scotch dialect is ſuſficicnt- % 
ly rutlic, even in its moſt improved ſtate: but in the 
Sant Shepherd it is often debaſed by a phraſeology not 
bo . be met with, except among the moſt illiterate people. 
rite on paſtoral have not always been careful to diſtin- 

i tween coarſeneſs and ſimplicity z 3 and yet a plain 


a 
1 F 
STEER: 
* 


4 ' cloaths and ; a bundle of Tags are not more differ- : 
E. | tbo 8 5 | Es | 


01 1 
*. 


 tremes; and has been reached by thoſe on- 


"whe one hand, and affected elegance on che & 


nature degraded, or rendered leſs perfect than 
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pronounced upon it by Horace *; yet 1s It i 
true, notwithſtanding, that in this art, 3 {WR 
in many other good things, the point of x. WW «© 
cellence hes in a middle between two ex- WWF ti 


ly who. ſought to improve nature as far as 
the genius of their work would permit, xcep- il 
ing at an equal diſtance from ruſticity oo Wy « 


5 ther. „ 5 
1 it were b alked; hat effects a view of - 


the reality, would produce in poetry; I 
ſhould anſwer, The ſame which caricatur 
produces in painting; — it would make the 
piece ludicrous. In almoſt every counte- 
nance, there are ſome exceptionable features, WWF it 


— by heightening the deformity whereof, itis WR = 


__ diſguſt, pity, or any other important mo- 


_ eaſy to give a ridiculous likeneſs even of a 
good face. And in moſt human ales 

there are blemiſhes, moral, intellectual, or 
corporeal, by exaggerating which fo a ce 15 B 
degree, you may form a comic character; 
bp raiſing the virtues, abilities, or external 
advantages of individuals, you form Epic or 
Tragic characters. I ſay, 10 a certain degra; 
for it, by their vices, want of under 
ing, or bodily infirmities, they ſhould rail? 


tion, they are then no longer the objects of WF = 
5 comic ridicule; and it is an egregious ſau! | 


1 Hor Ar. Poet, veel 37% 


a- 
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in 4 writer to attempt to make chem ſo *. It 


| is a fault, becauſe it proves his judgement 


to be ber verted, and tends to pervert the ſen-⸗ 
timents, and ruin the morals of mankind, 

but is nature always degraded in Comic 

performances ? I anfwer, No; neither is it 


always improved, as we remarked already, 


| in ſerious poetry. Some human characters 
are ſo truly heroic, as to raiſe admiration, 
without any heightenings of poctical art; and 5 
fme are ſo truly laughable, that the comic 


writer would have nothing to do, but to re- e 
preſent them as they are. Beſides, to: ruiſe 
Jauphrer is not always the aim, either of the. 


* Epic . omedy , or of the Dramatic: ſub- 
| lime paſſions and characters are ſometimes 


introduced; and theſe may be heightened as 


much as the poet finds neceſſary for his pur- 
poſe, provided that, in his ſtyle, he affect no 


heroical elevation; and that his action, and 
the rank of his perſons, be ſuch as might . 


probably be met with in common life. In 


| regard to fable, and the order of events, all 
Comedy requires, or at leaſt admits, as great In 


As as Soo. poetry . 


0 bee Effay on Laughter, chap. 3. ; oo 
+ Of the Evic Comedy. which might erkaps! is called 5 


rather the Coney N Tom Jones and Amelia arc cx- 
_ Unplcs. | TEE 


* OL, u. DRE, Q- | | 5 ; CHAP, | 
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CHAP. Vl. 


Remarks on Muſic. | 


* 


8 E ; T. 1. 


of Imitation. th ; Muſic ic an Imitative art? 


tation, and takes great pleaſure in it. 


At a time when he is roo young to under- 
ſtand or attend to rules, he learns, by i imi- 
tating others, to ſpeak, and walk, and do 
many other things equally requiſite o life 
and happineſs. Moſt ef the ſports of chil- 


dren are imitative, and many of them di 


matical. Mimickry occaſions laughter ; e 
a juſt imitation of human life upon the ft. ue 
is highly delightful to perſons of all s. 
conditions, and capacities. 

Our natural propenſity to imitation m7 


in part account for the pleaſure it id, 


for that is always pleaſing which gr. atiſies 
natural propenſity; nay, to pleaſe, and to | 
gratify, are almoſt ſynonymous terms. Let 
the peculiar charm of imitation may allo 


To accounted tor = waa other er -To 
| | =£0 omp Dale 


[AN from his birth is prone to im- 


wal ns be Y „ 7 . T!!! 


5 
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compare a copy with the original, and trace 
ont che particulars wherein they differ and 


| wherein they reſemble, is in itſelf a pleaſing 


_ exerciſe to the mind; and, when accompa- 
nied with admiration of the object imitated, 


and of the genius of the imitator, conveys a 
molt intenſe delight; which may be render- 


ed til] more intenſe by the agreeable qua- 


lities of the een of imitation, ,—by cho 5 


beauty of the colours in painting, by the 1 


| harmony of the language u. poetry; and _ 
| in maſic, by the ſweetneſs, mellowneſs, pa- 

| thos, and other pleaſing varieties of vocal 8 
and inſtrumental ſound. And if to all ths _ 


there be added, the merit of a moral deſign, | 


Imitation will then ſhine forth in her moſt „ 


miable form, and the enraptured heart ac- 


E knowledge her PORES | of e o * . 
| ” retſtible. 


- _ guch 1s the delight we kithe 1 in imituition; 5 
that what would in itſelf give neither plea- 
ſure nor pain, may become agrecable when 
well imitated, We ſee without emotion ma- 
| ny faces, and other familiar objects; but a | 
| good picture even of a ſtone, or common 
plant, is not beheld with indifference. No 
wonder, then, that what is agreeable in it- 
fe. {hould, when ſurveyed through the me- 
8 of Mkilful imitation, be highly agree- 
ec. A good portrait of a grim counte- 
"nance is pleaſing ; but a portrait equally good 


ot i beautiful one is ſtill more ſo. _ Nay, 


thous a man in a violent p: aon, a mon- 


Qz ” _ {trous 
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: ſtrous Wit beaſt, or a body agonized with 


pain, be a moſt unpleaſing ſpectacle, a 10> 


ture, or poetica! deſcription of it, may be 


contemplated with delight“; the pleaſure 


we take in the artiſt's ingenuity, joined to 


our conſciouſneſs that the object before us 


is not real, being more than ſufficient w 3 
counterbalance every diſagrecable feelin; c 


caſioned by the deformity of the figure f. 


Even human vices, infirmities, and misfor- 


tunes, * well repreſented on the tage, 
0 * Ariſta, Poet. {et 4. 3 Gerard on we, pa: 
bet. 4. | 


+ Piet ures, Powever of great merit as imitations, and 


. lud c for the morality of the deſign, may yet 5. 109. 


| horrid to be contemplated with pleaſure. A rob 


who had broke into a repotitory | of the dead, wy or | 
der to plunder a corpſe of ſome rich ornaments, 1s 14% 


to have beer ſo affected with the hideous tpectacle of 


m 'ortality which preſented itſelf when he oper ed the 
coffin, that he flunk away, tre -mbling and weeping, Wit 


out being able to exccute his purpo fe. I have niet ich 


an excellent print upon this ſubject; but was never able 


to look at it. "Tee halt a minute together. Too many oh- 


jects of the ſame character may be ſeen in IIc zan | 


There ! is another claſs 0! {ock» 


Progreſs of Cruclty. 


ing ideas, w hich poets have not always been full iciemy 


_earetul to avoid. Juvenal and Switt, and even Pope 


5 Uümſelf, have given US deſcriptions which it turns one's 
ſtomach. to think of. And I muſt confeſs, not 


Vichſt nding the authority of Atterbury and A ion, 
and the pencral merit of the paſſage, I could lic ver ie 


concile mylelf to ſome filthy ideas, which, o . 
tpaka ible faiisfafclion of Mr Voltaire, Milton has vows 


1 


rily tr OULU iN thc tamous allegory of Sin and cats 


torm 
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form moſt intereſting amuſement. 80 great 
is the charm of imitation. | 
That has been thought a very 3 
pleature, which we take in witneſhing tra- 
gical imitations of human action, even while 
they move us to pity and ſorrow. Several 
cauſes ſeem to co-operate in producing oY 
| 1. |: gives an agreeable agitation to the mind, 
oo be deeply intereſted in any event, that is 
not attended with real harm to ourſelves or - 


others. Nay, certain events of the moſt 


1 ſubſtantial diſtreſs would ſeem to gie 
| gloomy entertainment to ſome minds: elſe 
| why ould men run ſo eagerly to ſee ſhip- 
wrecks, executions, riots, and even battles, 
and fields of laughter ? £ But the diſtreſs up- 


on the ſtage neither is, nor is believed to be, 


W rcal; and therefore the agreeable exerciſe it 
may vive to the mind is not allayed by any 
bitter rellections, but is rather heightened by 


| this conſideration, that the whole is imagi- 1 


ary. To thoſe who miſtake it for real, as 
children are taid to do ſometimes, it gives 
1c p\cature, but intenſe pain. 2. Through- 
out the performance, we admire the genius 
of the poet, as it appears in the language 
and ſentiments, in the right conduct of the 


fable, in diverſifying and ſupporting the 


char \Qers, and in deviſing incidents affect- 
gin themſelves, and conducive to the main 
deln. 3. The ingenuity of the actors muſt 
„ lowed to be a principal cauſe of the plea= 
1 lure with which we witneſs either 3 5 
B or 


Jon of cnfibility: would chuſe to be the ſole - 
ſpectator of a play, if he had. it in his 


that novelty can beſtow, we may renew its 


5 reliſh by reading it in company, and per- 


= _ expend ſo much money in decoration ? And, 
laſtly, let it be obſerved, that there is Omer 4 


126 „ F008 40-6 1 Fart l. We 


or comedy. A bad play well ated may pic caſe = © 
and in fact often does; but a good play 1 i 0 
acted is intolerable. 4. We ſympathiſc wh ME 
the emotions of the audience, and this heiglu-. 
ens our own. For I apprehend, that no per- Wi n 


power to fee it in company with a multi- WM »: 
tude, When we have read by ourſcives » {MW tt 
5 pleaſing narrative, till it has loſt every charm Mi 


| haps be even more entertained than ar the 
_ firſt peruſal. 5. The ornaments of the thea- 
tre, the muſic, the ſcenery, the ſplendor of 
rhe company, nay the very dreſs of the play- 
ers, mult be allowed to contribute ſomctlung 
to our anmuſement: elſe why do manager; . 


thing very peculiar in 'the nature of pity. 
The x pain, however exquiſite, that ace om! Vi 
nies this amiable aflection, is ſuch, by | 
man of a generous mind wonld not dit; 15 
ty himſelf for it, even 1 he could: nor NE | 
te ho Juxury of woe,” that we read of in 
poetry, a mere Agure of ſpeech, but a frei! 
ſenſation, wherewith every perſon vi u- 
manity is acquainted, by frequent expericuce. 1 
Fit produces a tenderns is of heart vv ME 
friendly to virtuous impretlions. It it line 
us to be circumſpect and luwly, and n 


_— of the uncertainty of human things, and of 
| Ou 


r 


BZ „is made better.” 


| lightened age. 


Y | 3 

5 li lon 1 1 go, 
3 

3 = 
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our dependence upon che great Author of 
Hur being; while continued joy and proſpe- 


rity harden the heart, and render men proud, 
religious, and inattentive : ſo that Solo- 
mon had good reaſon for affirming, that 


by the ſadneſs of the countenance the heart 
| The exerciſe of pity, e- 
ven towards imaginary ſufferings, cannot fail 
| to give pleaſure, if attended, as it generally 


is, with the approbation of reaſon and con- 


E {cicace, declaring it to be a virtuous affection, = 
ace u of ſignal benefit to ſociety, and 
peculiarly ſuitable to our condition, honour- 

able to our nature, and amiable in the eyes ; 


of our fellow-creatures 8: 


| Since Imitation is ſo ane a ſource of 
pleaſure, we need not wonder, Fo 
mitative arts of poetry and painting ſhould: 
have been greatly eſteemed in every en- 
| The imitation itſelf, which 

| i the work of the artiſt, is agreeable ; the 
ding imitated, which is nature, is alſo a- 

3 | greeable; and is not the ſame thing true of = 

E the inftroment of imitation 2. 


one doubt, whether harmonious language 


be pleaſing to the ear, or certain arrange ä 
ments of colour beautiful to the eye? 


Sal! I apply theſe, and the preceding rea- 4 
to the Muſical Art * Which * 


Since theſe remarks were written, Dr Campbel has . 
alt a very accurate and ingenious differtation on 


tube 0c. See his Faun * Rhetoric, vol. 1. 


| have oY 


that the i: 


Or does any 


— : — — q 
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have elſewhere called, and which is general 


ly underſtood to be, Imitative? Sha! lay, 


that ſome melodies pleaſe, becauſe the im- 
tate nature, and that others, which do not i- 
mitate nature, are therefore unpleaſin ? 
that an air expreſſive of devotion, for cxam- 2 
ple, is agreeable, becauſe it preſents us with 
an imitation of thoſe ſounds. by which de- 
votion does naturally expreſs itſelf ? —— 

| Such an affirmation would hardly paſs up- 
on the reader; notwithſtanding the plauſibi- 
lity it might ſeem to derive from that ſtrict 
analogy which all the fine arts are ſuppoſed 
to bear to one another. He would aſk, 
What is the natural ſound of devotion ? 
Where is it to be heard? When was it 
heard? What reſemblance 1 is there between 
Handels 7. Deum, and the tone of voice 
natural to a perſon expreſſing, by articulate | 
found, his veneration of the Divine Cha- 
racter and Providence ln fact, 1 appre- 
hend, that critics have erred a little in ther 
determinations upon this ſubjeR, from em 
opinion, that Muſic, Painting, and ett, 
are all imitative arts. I hope at least may 
ſay, without oftence, that while this was my 
Opinion, I was always conſcious of ſome m 
accountable confuſion of thought, whenever 
l attempted to — aan} it in the way of detail : 
= | - „ 


But while I thus e chat Muſic 


not an imitative art, mean no difretj as to 
Ariſtotle, who ſoemns | in the beginning, of his 


2 5 Poctics 
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poetics to declare the contrary. It is not the 
E whole, but the greater part of muſic, which 
bat pläloſopher calls Imitative; and 1 agree 
| with him fo far as to allow this property to 
ſome muſic, though not to all. But he 
ſpears of the ancient mulic, and I of the 
modern; and to one Wwho conſiders how _ 
very little we know of the former, it will 
not appear a contradiction to ſ. ay, that the 
one might. have been imitative, e che 5 
4 other 15 not. Sg | 
Nor do I mean any | difreſpedt to muſic, . 
when I would ſtrike it off the liſt of imita= _ 
mise arts. I allow it to be a fine art, and to 
bare great inſluence on the human — 
; [ grant, that, by its power of raiſing a vas ð ͤ 
riety of agreeable emotions in the hearer, it 
proves its relation to poetry, and that it ne- 
er appears to the belt advantage but with 
poctry for its interpreter: and I am ſatisficd, 
nut, though muſical genius may ſubſiſt with „ 
out poetical taſte, and poetical genius wit | } 
cout mufical taſte; yet theſe two talents uni: 
1 8 might accompliſh nobler effects, than 
| cither could do ſingly. 1. acknowledge too, 
| that the principles and eſlential rules of this 
pet are as really founded in nature, as thoſe 
t poetry and painting. But when [ am aſk- 
ed, What part of nature is imitated in any 
ood icture or poem, I find I can give a de- 
finite e whereas, when J am aſked, 
\ 1: part of nature is imitated in Handel's 
N. ter-mu ic, for inſtance, or in Corelli's 
Vor. II. = Up „„ eig 


#1 

"Y 
1 

1 
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eighth concerto, or in any particular \r:pliſh 
ſong or Scotch tune, I find I can give us de- 
finite anſwer; — though no doubt | might 
ſay ſome plauſible things; or perhaps, atter 
much refinement, be able to ſhow, that lufic 
may, by one ſhift or other, be made in imi-⸗ 
tative art, provided you allow me to give any 
meaning 1 pleaſe to the word initatia- 
___ Muhic is imitative, when it readil put 
once in mind of the thing imitared, an 
7 explication be neceſſary, and if, after 
find it difficult to recogniſe any exact Emi! | l 
rude, I would not call fuch muſic an mita- ; 
tion of nature; but conſider it as upon 4 fhot- 
ing, in point of likeneſs, with thoſe pictures, | 
herein the action cannot be known but 
by a label proceeding from the mouth: of 
the agent, nor the ſpecies of animal alcer⸗ 
: tained without a name written under ir. Bur 
between imitation in malic. and imitatio n 


e in . there is this one ellential (lifler- 


ene 2 bad picture i is always a bad in- 
den of nature, and a good picture i « ne- 4 
Rb ellar ily a good 1 imitation but muſic may ke 
exactly imitative, and yer intolerably a. 
or not at all imitative, and yet pere. uy 
good. 1 have heard, that the Paſicrale in 
the eighth of Corelli's Concertos (which ap“ 
_ pears by the inſcription to have been com- 
poſed for the night of the Nativity) Was in- 
tended for an imitation of the ſong 51 an- 
. gels hovering above the fields of Bethiclc m, 


[he 


and gradually ſoaring up to heaven. TH 


„ 
141 44+ \ 
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muſic, however, is not ſuch as would of 
tte)! convey this idea: and, even with the 
| help of the commentary, it requires a lively 
| fancy to connect the various movements and 
melodies of the piece with the motions and 
evolutions of the keavenly hoſt; as ſome- 
times flying off, and ſometimes returning; 
| ſinving ſometimes in one quarter of the ſky, _ 
and ometimes in another; now in one or 
two parts, and now in full chorus. It is not 
ear, that the author intended any imita- 
tion; and whether he did or not, is a mat- 
ter of no conſequence; - for the muſic will 
continue to pleaſe, when the tradition is no 
more remembered. The harmonies of chis | 
_ paſiorale are indeed ſo UNCOMMON, | and fo ra- Tb 
vuhin, gly {weet, that it is almoſt impoiſible 
not to think of e when one hears them 
I woutd not call them imitative; but . de. | 
| lieve they are finer than ned imitative muſic : 
in the world. : „ 
W in themfolves: can imitate e aoching 
_ direQly but ſounds, nor in their motions any. 
thi Ing but motions. But the natural tlonnds 
41d motions that mulic is allowed to imi- 
25 are but few. For, firſt, the; muſt all 
| be conl ſtent with the fundamental principles = 
* of the art, and not repugnant either to 
melody or to harmony. Now, the founda- 
ot all true muſic, and the molt perfect 
of | «|| muſical inſtruments, is the human T7 
Tot. whic h is therefore the prototype f 
i 1ulic . a and a ſtandard of mulical -. 

| K 2 5 band. : 


Q n = 2 = 
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und. Noiſes, therefore, and inharmoniou 
notes of every kind, which a good voice canngt 
utter without ſtraining, ought to be exc hade 
from this pleaſing art: for it is impothble, 
that thoſe vocal Tounds which require any | 
unnatural efforts, either of the ſing zer at 
ſpeaker, ſhould ever give permanent rat 
| fication to the hearer, | ſay, permanent gr « 
tification ; for 1 deny not, that the preterna- | 
tural ſcreams of an Italian ſinger may occa- 
ſion ſurpriſe, and momentary amuſcnient: 
but thoſe ſcreams are not muſic; they de 
adꝛimnired, not for their propriety or pat] hos, 


1 


but, like rope-dancing, and the eating of fire, 
merely becaule they are uncommon and 
Beſides, the end of all genuine 
muüſic is, to introduce into the human mind 
certain affections, or ſuſceptibilities of af- 
fection. Now, all the allections, over which 
muſic has any power, are of the agreeable 
kind. And therefore, in this art, no imita- 
- "Hons of natural ſound or motion, but fuck 
as tend to inſpire agrecable affeclions, ought 


ever to find a place. The ſong of c-rtain 


birds, the murmur of a ſtream, the thou:s af 


multitudes, the tumult of a ſtorm, the roar 


of thunder, or a chime of bells, arc {onnds 
connected wich agree eable or ſublime e- 
tions, and reconcileable- both with nic ody 
and with harmony; and may therefore be 
imitated, when the artiſt has occaſion tor 
them: but the crowing of cocks, the bark 
ing of dogs, the 000g of cats, the 91 unt⸗ 


ing 
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ing of ſwine, the gabbling of geeſe, che cack- 

Ur g of a hen: the braying of an aſs, the 
creaking of a ſaw, or the rumbling of a 
cart-wheel, would render the beſt muſic ri- 
diculous. The movement of a dance may 
be imitated, or the ſtately pace of an em- 

| battled legion; but the hobble of Aa On . 

Eh orte would be intolerable. _ 

| There is another ſort of imitation by ſound, 

| which ought never to be heard, or ſeen, m 

muſie. To expreſs the local elevation of fo ns 

- jeQs by what we call High notes, and their 

| depret Ton by bw or deep notes, has 2 more 5 

propriety in it, than any other pun. call 

notes h1þ or rw, with reſpect of Ss PROS pe, 
ion in the written ſcale. There would have 
been no abſurdity in expreſſing the higheſt 

notes by characters placed at the bottom 1 

the wale or muſical line, and the loweſt To 

notes by characters placed at the top of it, 

ik cuſtom. or accident had ſo determined. . 

And there is reaſon to think, that ſometlii ang: 
like this actually obtained in the muſical 

| tcale of the ancients. At leaſt it is probable, 
that the deepeſt or graveſt ſound was called 

| Sm by the Romans, and the ſhrilleſt or 

| acuicit ua; which might be owing to the 

T con: riction of their inſtruments; the ſtring 
* hat! !/vunded the former being perhaps high- 

e in place, and that which tounded the ſat- 

er! ewe — Yet ſome people would think 

6 e it the word PeaVen. was ſet to 

8 what 


| a | 
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What we call a low note, or the word hel] to 
what we call a hizh one. 


All thele forts of illicit imitation has: been 


"TR: and by thole too from whom bet 


ter things were ee e This abut: of a 
Noble art did not eſcape the ſatire of Swift; N 


who, though deaf to the charms of. dle 
was not blind to the abſurdity of mus. 


He recommended it to Dr Ecclin, an inge- 


nious gentleman of Ireland, to compole a 


Cantata in ridicule of this puerile mimicry. 
Here we have moons imitated, which are che 
moſt inharmonious, and the leaſt” connected 
with human affections; as the trotting, am- 
ling, and galloping, of Pegaſus ; ; and four; 
the moſt unmuſical, as c- eU and ſuve- 
ung, and rough royfleri ing ruſtic roarmg j{r ms: 
the words high and deep have high and "I | 


notes ſet to them; 2 ſerics of ſhort . 


of equal lengths. are introduced, to in oh = . 
ſhivering and Shaking ; „ A irregular rant of 
= _ quick ſounds, to expreſs. rambling ; 5 | 
den riſe of the voice, from a low to high 5 


pitch, to denote „ing above the [hs : ar 


diculous run of chromatic diviſions « 011. chie 

words Celia dies; with other. droll conte 
vances of a like nature. In a word, Swift. 
Cantata alone may convince any perton, tar : 


muſic uniformly imitative would BE: ridicu- 
lous. 
ſatire of this piece 1s lev elled, not at ab! 

imitation only, but allo at ſome other vw 


Ws 


ical improprieties; W ſuc h as the dl cet! 


Thutt obſerve in paſſing, t Hat bo 


uon | 
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tion of the ſame words, the running of long 
extravagant diviſions upon one ſyllable, and _ 
the 1e 1ring of words to muſic that have no 
meaning. 
T3 to | were entitled” to fogpelk any rules in 
| this art, I would humbly propoſe, (and a 
great muſician and ingen ions writer ſeems 
to be of the ſame mind ), that no imita- 
ion thould ever be introduced into muſic 
| purely inſtrumental. Of vocal melody the 
| expretfion | is, Or ought to be, aſcertained by 
| the poetry; but the expreſſion of the beſt 
| inſtru "mental muſic is ambiguous. In this, 
VB therefore, there is nothing to lead che mind Vo 
the hearer to recogniſe the imitation, 
wh h, though both legitimate and accurate, 7 
90 85 run the riſk of being overlooked and : 
be. Ik, again, it were fo very exact, as to 
| lead our thoughts inſtantly to the ching! imi- 
| tated, we ſhould be apt to attend to the i- 
| mitation only, ſo as to remain. inſeafible ro 
| the general effect of the piece. Ina word, 
am inclined to think, that imitation in 
n inflrumental concerto would produce as: 
ther no effect, or a bad one, The fame 
ons, would exclude it from inſtrumental _ 
b Joins provided they were ſuch as deſerve to 
bee g muſic : — if they be contrived only 
wt ſhow the dexterity of the performer, imi- 
ati: © and all poſſible varieties of ſound, 
may be thrown | in 1 ad libitum ; any thing will 


on on Muſical Expr. fon p. 55. Go. ſecond dis; 


da, „ 


— 
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do, that can aſtoniſh the audience: but to 
ſuch addling or fingering I would no more 
give the honourable name of Muſic, than] 


$7) 


would: apply that of Poetry to Pope S Flut- 


tering ſpread thy purple pinions, or to 
Swift s Ode on Ditton and Whiſton, 
In vocal mafic, truly ſuch, the word: 15 
render the expreſſion. determinate, Ad fix 
the hearer's attention upon it. Here there- 
fore legitimate imitations may be emplyy- | 
ed]; both becauſe the ſubject of the ſong will 
PE render them intelligible, 2nd becauſe the at⸗ 
teation of the hearer is in no danger of be- 
ing ſeduced from the principal air, Yet even 
F kere, theſe imitations mult” be laid len the 
e inſtrumental accompaniment, and by no. 
means attempted by the ſinger, unleſé they 
are expreſſive, and muſical, and may be ca- 
fily managed by the voice. In the tong, 
which is the principal part, expreſſion F ould 

3 be predominant, and imitations Wer uſed 
at all, except to aſſiſt the expreſſion. Eides = 
the tones of the human voice, thou; gh the 
molt pathetic of all ſounds, are not mg 
to che quirks of imitative melody, 4 
will always appear to beſt e on an 
inſtrument. n the ſirſt part of thar « exe - 
lent ſong, © Hide me from day's galt in 
FR "ape; © While the bee with honey" (| this a, 


„ At her flowery work does ſing, © And the 


waters murmuring, With "ſuch concer 
as they Keep, -** latice the dewy feathe! Of 


155 ſleep, — Handel imitates the murmur o. 
4. 7 aL tl 
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groves and waters by the accompaniment of 
tenors: in another ſong of the ſame Oratou io, 
„On a plat of ring ground, L hear the - 
* 5 r-off curfew and; Over ſome wide- 


* water'd ſhore, © Swinging flow with ſul- 
len roar,” —he makes the baſs imitate the 


even Auge bell; in another fine ſong, Huth, 


«ye pretty warbling choir,' '—he accom- 
mies the voice with a flageoler that unitates 
the linging of birds: in the Sweet. bird 
* at thuu'ſt the noiſe of folly,” the chief 
"acct mpaniment is a Ger man flute imitating 0 
calionally the notes of the nightingale— 
metimes, where expreſſion and imitation 


} 1 


happen to coincide, and the latter is cafil ly 
managed by the voice, he makes the ſong 
{10 imitative. Thus, in that ſong, © Let 


the, merry. bells ring round, 2.08 And the 
00 und.” rebecks ſound, * 0 many a 


| Te 


youth, and many a maid, 6 Dancing M 
th el -hequer 'd ſhade, he makes the voice: --- 
in the beginning imitate the /oun.l of A 


c| * He «af bells, and in che end che motion and 


| gien of a 3 


Or theſe imitations no body will queſtion 


the propriety, But Handel, notwithftanding 
115 1:cxhauſtible invention, and wonderful 
alears in the ſublime and pathetic, is übe 
ect te fits of trifling, and frequently errs in 
the can, of his imitative contrivances. 


x 
* {1 


mit ſong “ What paſſion cannot malic 


as ** 
22 


Vol. II. „%% ͤ ũ 7ùðùt ͥ ä RN Ad 


and quell,” yer og he comes to the © 
words. His liſtening brethre n ſtood around, 


— ——— 22 ee ren ers — 
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e And wondering on their Ricks Fel, "= 
the accompanying violoncello falls {udegly | 


from a quick and h:izh movement to- very 


deep and long note. In another ſony © F the - 
= tame piece , © Sharp violins proclaim - 


i Their jealous pangs and deſperation, e Fu- 


5 nl height of paſſion, « For the fair diſ- 


dainful dame;“ — the words 2 85 © Depth of 


* pains and Height of paſſion,” are thrice re- 


55 pe 9 to different keys; and the notes of. 
the firſt clauſe are conſtantly deep, and thoſe 

of the ſecond as regularly high, The poet 
however is not leſs blameable than the mu- 
ſician.— And many other examples t the 

lame kind might be produced from che works 
of this great artiſt FT. ” 1 
What has been mid may ſerve to ſhow | 
both the. extent, and the merit of mit- 
tive Muſic 1 ＋. Ir extends to thoſe natur ral 
bounds and motions only, which are agree - 


* Dryden? I Ode on oY Cecilia $ day. 
4 That pretty lt ode of Shakeſpeare, * W. hen 


„ daiſics pied and violets blue,“ has been ſet ton 0) 

Mr Leveridge; who makes the finger imitate, not o, 
the note of the cuckoo, (which may be allowed, „ 4 
_enſily performed, and e muſic al), bur af dhe 
e k of the owl. oy 


Cs By 8 Muſic I muſt * Ho underſ FOG o 
mean, that which imirates natural ſounds and 

Fugues, and other ſimilar contrivances, which 85 
choes, repeat or imitate particular portions of . 
: lody, it HOO! ags not to this Place to conſider. 


Fe” 


frantic indignation, ** Depth of pains 


„ — — 1 — — . —. 


* pany 


2 


— 
1 
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able in themſelves, confiſtent with melody 
and harmony, and 4 with agreeable 
allections and ſentiments. Its merit is ſo 
inconſiderable, that muſic purely inſtrumen- 
tal is rather hurt than improved by it; and 
vocal muſic employs it only as a help to 
the expreſſion, except in ſome rare caſes, 
where the imitation is itſelf expreſſive | 
well as agreeable, and at the fame t time with- | 
in the power of the human voice. 


Ihe beſt maſters lay it down as a maxim, 


| that melody and harmony are not to be de- 


ſerted, even for the lake of expreſſion itſelf *. 


| Expre Mon that is not conſiſtent with theſe 


is not muſical expreſſion; and a compoſer _ 


who does not render them conſiſtent, violates 
the eſſential rules ot. his art & 23h 1 we com- 


* Aviſon on Naß. Expreſtion, page 86. 


ee and Melody are as eſſential 1 to ine 5 
muſic, as perſpective 1 is to painting. However folicitous 


pare 


4 « painter may be to give expreſſion to the figures in his 
1 bie round, he muſt not ſtrengthen their colour, nor 


dehnt their outlines, : ſo as ro hurt the perſpective by 
bri: ing them too near. A muſician will be equally : 
faulty ; he violate the harmony of his piece, in Order -- 
to he Zhten the pathos. | There is likewiſe in poctry 
ſomething analogons to chis. In thoſe poems that re- 
-QuUIre 3 gular and uniform verſitication, a poct may 


= perl, op in ſame rare inſtances, be allowed to break : 


rauen the rules of his verſe, for the fake of render- 
8 1 's numbers more emphatical. Milton at Ic. US 15 
PO FOR (0 take duch a liberiy:; | . 


Eternal 3 


Puri, 4 after em tO he bottomleſs 8 Parad. 1-4, 


8 1 5 „ 
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Pare Imitation with Expreſſion, the ſupcrio- 


rity of the latter will be evident. Inv 


tion without Expreſhon is nothing : Imita- 


tion detrimental to Fxpreſſion is 8 5 6, 
mitation is never tolerable, at leaſt in e- 
rious mulic, except it promote and . ſub⸗ 
ſervient to Expreflion.” It then the higheſt 


excellence may be attained in inſtrume atal 


muſic, without imitation; and if, even in 
Vocal muſic, imitation. have only A ſecondary : 
merit; i muſt follow, that the imitat tion of 
nature 1s not eſſential to this art; though 

- ſometimes, | when judiciouſſy employer! 3 8 
. may be ornamental. „ 
Hifferent paſſions and ſentiments | do in- 
deed g give different tones and accents to The 


And Virgil: 


Proldit infano contorquens vortice bless Z 
_ Vluvior um rex Eridauus. — : 


And 1 Homer 


Yu vil 040 Tis 985 5700 Saen Io Egon ar 


— 6 ; = 


TO theſe licences muſt not be too  plaring : e 


tore I know not u hether Dyer is not blame: wy | 
ving us, in order to render his nümbers 1mit.it 6-9 


1 rochaic verfe of four feet and an halt, ;nttcad ot an 
amd 4 of tive EN 


| | The grin . 
Ar dea ad | of night, midſt his oraiſon hears 
Achat ge voice of Time; diſparting tower 
umb all precigitute, down dafÞ'd, . 
| Rating 9 around, e. : Ruins 


s 


ima) 
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human voice. But can the tones of the moſt 
pathetic melody be ſaid to bear a reſemblance 
to the voice of a man or woman {peaking 
from the impulſe of paſſion ? — The flat hey, 
or m mode, is found to be well adapted 


to a me ancholy ſubject; and, if I were diſ- 


* poſed to rehne upon: the imitative qualities 9 


che art; 1 would give this for a reaſon, that e 


me ancholy, by depreſſing the ſpirits, weak- 
ens the voice, and makes it rife rather by 


N miner thirds, which conſiſt of but four ſemi- 


tone „than by major thirds, which conſiſt 

| "aft five. But is not this reaſon more ſubtle . 
chan ſolid ? Are there not melancholy Airs 
in che ſharp key, and chearful ones in the 
fat * Nay, in the ſame air, do we not 

6 en 11 meet with a tranſition from the one 


| key to the other, without any ſenſible change — 
| in the expreſſion ? | 1 8 
5 | Cour ige is apt to vent itſelf in a ſtrong. 
| done of voice: but can no muſical ſtrains 

| intpire fortitude, but ſuch as are ſnares? ? 

© The Lacedemonians did not think ſo; 


therwiſe they would not have uſed the 15 . 


ot {oft pipes when advancing to battle *. 
If 1 be objected, that the firm deliberate va- 
lou:, which the Spartan muſic was intended 
0 n{pire, does not expreſs itſelf in a bluſter- 
ing, but rather in a gentle accent, reſem- 
F bling the muſic of ſoft pipes, I would re- 
1 ommend it to the objector to chuſe, from 


a Aulus Gellius, lib. 1. cap. 11. 155 


Es 
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all the muſic he is acquainted with, {uch an 


air as he thinks would moſt eftetually xy; 
ken his courage; and then conſider, big 
far that animating ſtrain can be ſaid to re. 


ſemble the accent of a * 


menting his troops after a victory, 


ſticks bear any limilitude to chat of hi is legs 
or arms? 


Many Chaillians: (a _Y 1 ſay al). 
know to their happy experience, that che 
tones of the organ have a wonderful power 
in raiſing and animating devout affectio ns. 
But will it be ſaid, that there is any re em- 
blance between the ſound of that noble m- 
ſtrument, or the fineſt compoſitions that can 
be played on it, and the voice of a human | 


Creature employed i in an act of worſhip? 
One of the moſt affecting ſtyles in mu 


the Pa floral. Some airs put us in Ming of - 


cc 


the country, of rural fights and rut. 


oy ſounds,” , 4 Fre diſpoſe the heart to chat | 


| chearful rranquillity, hat pleaſing | melanche- 
ly, that“ vernal delight,“ which groves and 


ſtreams, flocks and herds, hills and ie, 


inſpire. But of what are cheſe Paſtor. al airs 


imitative? Is it of the murmur of wit! |» 
the warbling of groves, the lowing of nerds, 


3 
the 


* * —— W3 Co 3 — —— — 


Cu- 8 


couraging them before it. Shakeſpeare |, [peaks 
of the ipirit-ſtirring Arum; "and 2 moſt 
emphatical epithet it muſt be allowed to he, 
But why does the drum excire courage? . 

it becauſe 1 5 found imitates the voice of 3 

valiant man? or does the motion of the irum- 


4. 
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che bleating of flocks, or the «ho of vales 
and mountains: Many airs are paſtoral, 
whic h imitate none of rheſe things, What 
then do they imitate? — the ſongs of plough- 
men, milkmaids, and ſhepherds ? Les: they 
are uch, as we think we have heard, or 
might have heard, ſung by the inhabitants 5 
of the country. Then they mult reſemble 
country ſongs; and if ſo, theſe ſongs muſt 
| alſo be in the paſtoral ſtyle. Of what then 
are thele country-ſongs, the ſuppoſed arche- 
| types of paſtoral muſic, imitative? Is it of 
| other country- ſongs? This ſhifts the . 
culty a itep backward, but does not by any 
means take it away. 1s ic of rural ſounds, 
| procceding from things animated, or from . 
things inanimate ? or of rural motions — of 
men, beaſts, or birds? of winds, woods, or 
waters ?—In a word, an air may be paſto- e 
ral, and in the higheſt degree pleaſing, Which 
imitates neither ſound nor motion, nor any 
thing elſe whatever. NC 
| Song all, it muſt be 8 chat 2 
BY there - ſome relation at leaſt, or "analogy, 
if not mene between certain muſical 
ſounds, and mental affections. Soft mu- 
tic may be conſidered as analogous to gentle 
ons; and loud muſic, if the tones are 
E ivr and not too rapid, to ſublime ones; 
quick ſucceſſion of noiſy notes, like 
coe we hear from a drum, ſeems to have 
wn rcation to hurry and impetuoſity f 
paß 1008 dometimes, too, there is from na- 
| | WD ture, 5 | 
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ture, and ſometimes there comes to be from 


cuſtom, a connection between certain mu. 
cal inſtruments, and certain places and occa- 
ſions. Thus a flute, hautboy, or bag pipe, 
is better adapted to the purpoſes of rural mu- 
fic, than a fiddle, organ, or harpſichord, 
; becauſe more portable, and leſs liable to in- 
jury from the weather: thus an organ, on 
account both of its ſize and loudneſs, re- 
Te to be placed in a church, or ſome 


large apartment: thus violins and violoncel- 


| Jos, to which any degree of damp may prove 
hurtful, are naturally adapted to doracfti ; 
- aſe; while drums and trumpets, fifes and 
| french horns, are better ſuited to the ſervice 
of the field. Hence it happens, that parti- 
cular tones and modes of muſic acquire ſuch 
a connection with particular places, c 
ſions, and ſentiments, that by hearing the 
former we are put in mind of the latter, ſo 
as to be affected with them morc ot eſs 
according to the circumſtances. The | ound 
of an organ, for example, puts one in 
of a church, and of the affections . 
to that place; ; military muſic, of ſte iy 5 
ideas; and flutes and hantboys, of the 
thoughts and images peculiar to ruf . 
This may ferve in part to account for n 
ſical expreſſiveneſs or efficacy; that t, 
Explain” how 1t comes to paſs, that G.] n 


paſſions are raifed, or certain ideas ſus; Zeſted, 


„ Rs 5 alm 


f | 


by certain kinds of muſic : bur this dos not | 
: prove muſic to be an imitative art, iu the 
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ſame {-nſe wherein painting and poetry are 
called] imitative, For between 2 picture and 


a po tical deſcription and the objects deſcri- 


dgaruments, than on that of the muſic. 


| whole art muſt have been eſſentially imita- 


Vo II. „„ tue 


its original; between the ideas ſuggeſted by 


| bed, there is a ſtrict ſimilitude: but between 

| - ſoft n and a calm temper there is no {tri 
{milicnde; and between the ſound of a drum 

| or of an organ and the aflection of cour age or 

. devotion,” between the muſic of flutes ank 

| a paſtoral life, between a concert of violins. 

| and a chearful company, there is only an 

accidental connection, formed by n 

| ind founded rather on the nature of the 2th»; FE 


it may perhaps be thought, that .- man 
learned to fing by imitating the birds; and 
therefore, as vocal muſic is allowed to have 
been the prototype of inſtrumental, that the h 


tire. Granting the fact, this only we could | 
inter from i it, that the art was imitative at 
| firſt: but that it {till continues to be 10, does 
not follow; for it cannot be ſaid, either that 
the Axle of our muſic reſembles that of birds, 
or that our muſical compoſers make the long 
of birds the model of their compotitions. 
Burt is vain to argue from hypothelts : and 
| fie tact before us, though taken for gr anted -- - 
by teme authors, is deſtitute _ of evidence, 
FF and} lainly abſurd. How can it be im a, 1 
Ne: 1 that mankind learned to ling by i! nita- | 

| 7 the feathered race? I would as ſoon ſup- 
pole, that we learned to ſpeak by e 
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the nelgh of a horſe, or to walk by obſer⸗ 


| ving the motion of fiſhes i in water; or that 


the political conſtitution of Great Britain 
was formed upon the plan of an ant-hillock, 


Every muſician, who is but moder ately in⸗ 
ſtructed in the principles of his art, knows, 
and can prove, that, in the ſharp feries at 
leaſt, the diviſions of the diatonic ſcalc, which 
4s the ſtandard of human muſic, arc no ar- 
tificial contrivance, but have a real 1 : 


tion in nature: but the finging of birds, ! 


we except the cuckoo and one or two more, 
Is not reducible to. that ſcale, nor to any 6 
ther that was ever invented: by man; for 
birds diverſify their notes by intervals which 
the human organs cannot imitate w hou | 
unnatural ellores; and which ther efore it is 
f not to be ſuppoſed that human art will No, 


attempt to expreſs by written ſymbols. 


a word, it is plain, that nature See 
one kind of muſic for men, and another 
for birds: and we have no more reaton 9 
think, that the former was derived by im 


tation from the latter, than that the nc! hs 
a rookery were the prototype of the oth! 
architecture, or the combs in a bes- e 
the Grecian. 9 
Muſic, therefore, is lating not becauſe 


1 is imitative, but becauſe certain melodie 
and harmonies have an aplitude to raiſe cer- 
tain paſſions, affections, and ſentiments 1 
the ſoul. And, conſequently, the pleaiures 


: We derive from melody and harmony are e ſel: 1 


tic 


I 
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dom or never reſolvable into that delight 
which the human mind receives from the 1— 
mitation of nature. ; 
All this, it may be ſaid, is but pl Ufpure 

about a word. Be it ſo: but it is, not- 
\ withitanding, a diſpute ſomewhat material 
both to art and to ſcience. It is material, PR 
| in ſcience, that philoſophers have a deter- e 
| mined meaning to their words, and that 
| things be referred to their proper claſſes. 
| And it is of importance to every art, that 
its detign and end be rightly. underſtood, on 
Ez and that artiſts be not taught to believe that 5 
0 be eſlential to it, which is only adventi- 

| tious, often impertinent, for the moſt park. 3 
f unnecellary, CA at beſt but ornamental, = 


8 E 0 * I. 8 


nw 0 are EY: glue. we derive fr, Auf tc 4% 
be «conmted for * | 5 


i IT was Ki that certain melodies and ha- 
I monies have an. aptitude to raiſe certain ON 
paſhons, affections, and ſentiments, in the 

F fnman ſoul, Let us now inquire. a little 

| into the nature of this aptetude; by endca- 

| vouring, from acknowledged principles of 

the nan conſtitution, to explain the cauſe 

of ch bf ano aſure which mankind derive from 

| OS 5 mufic. 
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muſic. I am well aware of the FR Iicacy of 
the argument, and of my inability to do it 
puſtice; and therefore 1 promiſe no com- 
plete inveftigation, NOT indeed any ing | 
more than a few curſory remarks. As | have 
no theory to ſupport, and as this topic, 

b though. it may amuſe, is not of any great 
utility, I ſhall be Bender poſitive in my aller- ; 
1 5 tions, nor abſtruſe in my reaſoning. _ 
. The vulgar diſtinguiſh between the ſend e 
Of hearing, and that faculty by which we 
receive pleaſure from muſic, and which is 
commonly called a mujical ear, Every badly 
knows, that to hear, and to have a reliſh for 
melody, are two different things; ; and chat 
many perſons have the firſt in perfechon. = 
who are deſtitute of the laſt, The laſt is in- 
deed, like the firſt, a gift of nature; aud 
; may, like other natural gifts, Ilanguilh if 
neglected, and improve exceedingly if ex- 
5 erciſed. And though every perſon whe 
-- hears, might no daube by inſtruction 411! 
long experience, be made ſenſible the. 


1 


muſical properties of ſound, fo far a 
in ſome meafure gratified with good mulic 


and diſguſted with bad; yet both his. pain 


„ ne his pleaſure would be very difleren n 
8 bind and. degrec, from that which 15 Con- 


We by a true muſke al ear, 


Voes not part of the pleaſure, both of 


1 


0 and of harmony, ariſe from the 7v 


1 of th 1e notes th at compole 1 IT! EP 


WOOL inarticulate | tounds, eſpecially | * 10 


conti! ue 
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continued, produce very pleaſing effects on 
the mind. They ſeem to withdraw the at- 
| tention from the more tumultuous concerns 
| of life, and, without agitating the ſoul, to 


pour gradually upon it a tram of ſofter ideas, 


that ſometimes lull and ſoothe the faculties, 
and ſometimes quicken ſenſibility, „ 

mulate the imagination. Nor 1s it altoge- 
ther abſurd to ſuppoſe, that the human bo- 


dy may be mechanically affected by them. 


tin a church one feels the floor, and the 
Eu, tremble to certain tones of the organ; 


tit one ſtring vibrates of its own accord when 
another is founded near it of equal length, 


| tention, and thickneſs; if a perſon who 


: ſneezes, or ſpeaks loud, in the neighbour- 


hood of a harpſichord, often hears the {trings 
of the inftrument murmur in the ſame tone; 
| we need not wonder, that ſome of the finer 0 


| fibres of the human frame ſhould be put in 
| a fremulous motion, when they happen to 


been uniſon with any notes proceeding ow; 
ö exte 3 objects. — That certain bodily pains _ 
i 5 be alleviated by certain ſounds, was 


| Nen by the Greeks and Romans: and We 
d on the beſt authority, that one ſpecies 
at halt of madneſs was once curable by me- 
lody ©, LI have ſeen even in{trumental muſic 
e expreſſion draw rears from thoſe who 
b ad no knowledge of the art, nor any par- 
cular reliſh for it. de a friend of mine, 


\ 


, t book of Samuel, chap. xvi. erl. 2 23. Ts 


who 
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who 18 profoundly {ſkilled in the theory of 


muſic, well acquainted with the animal ec9- 


nomy, and ſingularly accurate in his in- 


_ quiries into nature, aſſures me, that he has 


been once and again wrought into a feverith - 
fit by the tones of an Eolian harp, Theſe, 

and other ſimilar facts that might be men- 

tioned, are not eaſily accounted for, unleſs 
we ſuppoſe, that certain ſounds may have 4 


echanical influence upon certain parts of 


. Yay human body. — Be that however as it | 
will, it admits of no doubt, that the mind 
may be agrecably affected by mere ſound, 

in which there is neither meaning nor mo- 
daulation; not only by the tones of the Eollan 
harp, and other muſical inſtruments, but al- 
1o by the murmur of winds, grov cs, and 

9 1 5 water- falls“ ; nay by the ſhours of multi- 
3 tudes, by the uproar of the ocean in a florm; 


and, when one can liſten to it withour tear, 


: by chat zoe + and dreadful n rige the = 


_ thunder itſelf. 


Nothing is more 3 in a muſical iu. 
ſtrument or performer, than {weetnei:, full 4 
neſs, and variety of tone. Sounds 
agreeable, which hurt the ear by =D um- 
= nels, or which cannot be heard without! Þ ain⸗ 


* Que tibi, que cali roddani 3 pro carmine do! 
Nam neque me tantum venientis fibilus auftri, 
Nec percuſſa juvant fluctu tam littora, 1c © 
Saxoſas inter decurrunt flumina valles. „ 

| | | Pirg. & 1 2 4. 
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ful attention on account of their exility. But 
hud and mellow ſounds, like thoſe of thun- 
der, of a ſtorm, and of the full organ, e- 
levate the mind through the car; even as vaſt 
magnitude yields à pleaſing aſtoniſhment, = 
| when contemplated by the eye. By ſug- 
5 geſting the idea of great power, and ſome- _ 
times of great expanſion too, they excite a 
N admiration, and ſeem to accord with 
the lofty genius of that foul whole chief de- 
fire is for truth, virtue, and immortality, 


| and the object of whoſe moſt delightful me- 85 


ditation is the greateſt. and beſt of Beings “. . 
Sweetnefs of tone, and beauty of ſhape „ 
colour, produce a placid acquieſcence of 


_ accompanied with ſome degree of joy, 


which plays in a gentle {mile upon the coun- 2 


$ tenanc - of the nearer and beholder. Equable 5 


ſounds, like ſmooth and level ſurfaces, are — 


in general more pleaſing than ſuch as are 
rough, uneven, or interrupted; yet, as the 


- flowi g cur ve, ſo eſſential to elegance of fi= _ 
purc, and fo conſpicuous in the outlines of 
beautiful animals, is delightful to the eye; 
ſo notes gradually felling, and gradually der 

_ ca;my, have an agrecavie effect on the ear, 
at nd on the mind; the former rending 9 


rouſe the faculties, and the latter to compole 


them; the one promoting Bande exerciſe, 
and the other reſt. ET 


5 ee 1 ſect. 34. Spectator, N® 413: Pleaſures — 
vi Mnagingfons book 1. Verf. 433. &. 


| Bug 
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But of all ſounds, that which make: its 
way moſt directly to the human heart, is 
che human voice: and thoſe inftrinen;s 
ttt approach neareſt to it are in ex; 1 
\j -  __the moſt pathetic, and in tone the noſt per- 
22. 2.5: 0, - TRE mores of a man's voice, well ty bd 
FES well managed, have a mellow „ w- > 
1 liety, and energy, beyond thoſe of n in- 

ſtrument; and a fine female voice, 1 315 
lated by ſenſibility, ; is beyond compari: n the 

| ſweeteſt, and moſt melting found, in art or 
nature. Is 1 it not ſtrange, that the moſt mu- 
tical people upon earth, diſſatisfiecl. 48 it 
would ſeem, with both theſe, ſhov! d -have 
incurred a dreadtal reproach, in order to 
introduce a third ſpecies of vocal ſound, 
8 that has not the perfection of either ? For 
may it not be affirmed with truth, that no © 
perſon of uncorrupted taſte ever heard oY 
the firſt time the muſic I allude to, without 
ſiome degree of horror; proceeding not 'on'y | 
from the: difagreeable ideas ſuggeſted by 
what was before his eyes, but allo from the 
thrilling ſharpneſs of tone that ſtartled his 
ear? Let it not be ſaid, that by this woo 
minable expedient, choruſes are rendered 
more complete, and melodies executed, which 
before were impracticable. Nothing that 
ſhocks humanity ought to have 4 place in 
human art; nor can a good gar be gr WF 
with Unnau ſound, or a good tall With e 
too intricate compoſition. Surely, every lo- 
"Von of mulic, and of mankind, would vith to 


450 


Li 
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ſee a practice aboliſhed which is in itſelf a 
a dilgrace to both; and, in its conſequences, 


ſo ku from being defirable, that it cannot 


uuly be ſaid to do any thing more than to 
debaſe a noble art into trick and grimace, 


E ac make the human breath a vehicle ©, ot-- 


to human ſentiments, but to mere empty 
ſcreaming: and ſqualling. „„ 
II. Some notes, when ſounded 1 x, 


have an agreeable, and others a difagreeable 
eſlect. I he former are concords, the latter 


difſeords. When the fluctuations of air pro- 


| quced by two or more contemporary notes 
do mutually coincide, the effect is agrecable; 


when they mutually repel each other, the 
effect is diſagreeable. Theſe comncidences are 


| not al! equally perfect; nor theſe repuiſions 8 
equally ſtrong: and therefore all concords 9 


are not equally ſweet, nor all diſcords e- 


| qually harſh. A man unſkilled in muſic. a 


might imagine, that the molt agreeable har- 


| mony * muſt be made up of the ſweeteſt con- 
i Hon ds, without any mixture of diſcord : and 


in like manner, a child might fancy, that 
4 feaſt of ſweet- meats would prove fe moſt _ 
delic ious banquet, But both would be mi- 
taken. The ſame concord m may be more or 5 
lels :leafing, according to its polition; 5 and NY 


W-hady, in the language of art, is the agreeable 5 


eftect of a ſingle ſerics of mutical tones: Horme 1 i 
de aFrevable «th ct of two or morc lerics of muſical t toncs 8 
: found. os at the. ſame Lyne, | | 5 
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the ſweeter concords often produce their beſt 
ellect, when they are introduced by the 


barſher ones, or even by diſcords; for then 


they are moſt agreeable, becauſe they give 


-:-: TE greateſt relief to the ear: even us health N 
18 doubly delightful after ſickneſs, liberty a 
ter confinement, and a ſweet taſte when 2 

ceded by a bitter. Diſſonance, therefore, 

is neceſſary to the perfection of har! mony, 
But conſonance predominates ; and to ſich 
a2 degree, that, except on rare occaſions, and 
by a nice car, che diſcord 1 in itſelf | 15 + hah : 

perceptible, 2 

ak, Muſicians. 1 taken pains to ö dice 
| the principles on which concords nd. dit- 
cCorqads are to be ſo arranged as to produce the 
belt effect; and have thus brought the whole | 
art of harmony within the compaſs of 2 ca 
tain number of rules, ſome of Which ate 
more, and others leſs indiſpenſable. Ihe 
rules admit not of demonſtrative proof tt 
though ſome of them may be inferred by 12- 
tional deduction from the very nature of 
ſound; yet the ſupreme Jule of their no- 
priety is the human ear. They arc, how 
ever, founded on obſervation ſo accurate and 

40 juſt, that no artiſt ever thought of calling 

them in queſtion, Rouſſeau indeed ne- 

where inſinuates, that habit and education 
might give us an equal relith for a on rent 

: ſyſſem of harmony; a ſentiment WW ñ 

ſhould not have expected from an ener: bs 8 

for che moſt part recommends | an N J 


cout 
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confidence in our natural feelings, and who 
cercainly underſtands human nature well, 
and nulic better than any other philoſopher. 
| That a baſs of /evenths or fourths, or even 
| of %, ſhould ever become ſo agreeable to 
| any human ear, as one conſtructed according 
| to the fyſtem, is to me as inconceivable, 3. 
chat Virgil, though turned into rugged proſe, 
would be read and admired as much as Ru 
| ver. Rouſſeau could not mean to extend 
| this remark to the whole ſyſtem, but only _ 
to lome of its mechanical rules: and indeed ; 
nit mult be allowed, that in this, as well as © 
in other arts, there are rules which 8 
better foundation than faſhion, or the practice : 
of ſome eminent compoſer. . 5 
Natural ſenfibility 1 15 not raſte, "though = 
| be neceſſary to it. A painter diſcovers "both _ 
| blemiſhes and beauties in a picture, in which 
| an ordinary eye can perceive. neither. In 5 
poctical language, and in the arrangement 
| and: choice of words, there are many nice- 
| tics, whereof they only are conſcious who 

| have practiſed verſification, as well as ſtu- 

_ hed the works of poets, and the rules of 
the art, In like manner, harmony mult be 
Itudicd a little in its principles by every per- - 
{on who would acquire a true reliſh tor it; 

| and nothing but practice will ever give chat 

3 quic cneſs to his ear which is neceſſary to en- 
ble him to enter with adequate ſatistaction, 

. tonal diſlike, into the merits or deme- 
uns of a muſical performance. When one 


8 5 he 
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he can attend to the progreſs, relations, and 
dependencies, of the ſeveral parts; and re- 


| * ever ber the paſt, and anticipate the future, 
at the ſame time he perceives the preſent; 
ſo as to be ſenſible of the ſkill of che com- 
poſer, and dexterity of the perform: —2 
regular concerto, well executed, will yicld 


him high entertainment, even though its re- 
gularity be its principal recommendation. 
2 he pleaſure which an untutored hearer de- 


rives from it is far inferior: and yet there. 
N ſomething in harmony that Pleatcs and 
Gans in diſſonance that offends, every ear; And 
were a piece to be played conſiſting wholly 
of diſcords, or put together without any re- 
gard to rule, I believe no perſon whatever. 
5 would liſten to it without great dite rat 


After what has been briefly faid « 


agreeable qualities of muſical notes, it 8 
not ſeem ſtrange, that a piece, either me- 
lody or of harmony, of little or no ae 


ſion, 1hould, when elcgantly performed, give 


* 


ſome debght; not only to adepts, who c n- 
trace out "the: various contrivances ot Ut. 
comp ter, but even to thoſe who have little | 


or no {kill in this art, and muſt. there? rt 


look upon the whole piece as nothing te 


than a combination of pleaſing ſounds. 


III. But Pathos, or Expreſſion, is 5 chief 
excellence of muſic. Without this, 


amuſe the car, it may give a little cx: cite 


to the mind of the 9 it may ler 


2 


monient withdr, raw the attention from: the 


TS . 
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anzicries of life, it may ſhow the performer's 


dexterity, the {kill of the compoſer, or the 3 


merit of the inſtruments; and in all or any 
of theſe ways, it may afford a ſlight pleaſure: 
but, without engaging the affections, it 
can never yield that permanent, uſeful, and 
he art- fel gratification, which legillators, ci- 
vil, military, a and eccleſiaſtical, have expect- 
| tom it, Is it abſurd to aſcribe utility, 
SF and bermanence, to the effects produced by 
F this noble art? Let me expatiate a little 
in its prame. - 


; 18 Does not a molt. judicious author a- 


ſcribe the humanity of the Arcadians to the 85 

inſluence of this art, and the barbarity of 

their naten che C ynethians to their ne- 
glect of it 1 Does not Mlonteſquieu, 


one of the firſt names in modern Philoſo- 8 


| phy, prefer it to all other amuſements, as 


1 Did not one of the wiſeſt, 
and lcaft en of all ancient legiſla- | 180 
tors, give great encouragement to muſic“? 


being that which leaſt corrupts the foul : 7 8 


| —— Quintilian is very COPIOUS in the praiſe 
olf muſic; and extols it as an incentive to 

our, as an inſtrument of moral and intel- 
leet nal diicipline, as an auxiliary to ſcience, 
an object of attention to the wiſeſt men, 
aud a lource of comfort and an ailiſtant 1 __— 


= Lc urgus. See Plucarch. 
1 PO ybius. Uiſ. lib. "RE 


4 een des lol; liv. 4 ch. 8. 3 oy Sos 
; FEES | labour, 
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labour, even to the meaneſt* . The heros 


of ancient Greece were ambitious to excel i; 
muſic; and it is recorded of Themitt. OCIES, 


as ſomething extraordinary, that he was not. 
Socrates appears to have had checks of cone © 


ſcience for neglecting to accomplith line 


in this art; for he tells Cebes, a little be- 
fore he ſwallowed. the deadly draught, that 


| he had all his life been haunted with a dr cam. 


: in which one ſeemed to ſay to him, 0 54. | 


& crates, compoſe and practiſe alte; in 
Sen aner with which admonition he a 


ſed himſelf while under ſentence of teach 
with turning ſome of Eſop': s fables into veric, 
and making a hyma in honour of Apollo, | 
the only ſort of harmonious compoittion | 
that was then in his power FT. In armes, 
muſic has always been cultivated as a jource 
of pleaſure, 4 principle of regular motion, 
and an incentive to valour and enthuljal Im. = 


Ihe Son of Sirach declares the ancient pou a 


and muſicians to be worthy of honour, 


ranks them with the benefactors of man- 
kind . Nay, jeſus Chriſt and his apoſtles | 
were pleaſed to introduce this art into the 


| Chriſtian worſhip; and the church has ut: 


ry. age followed rhe example. 0 
e however, would not have rec em- 


* Init Ora. lib. I. cap. a | 
1 Plat. Phacdou. feet 4. 


þ + EccleGaſticus: lie. 1. . 5 
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mended itſelf ſo effectually to general eſteem, 
it had always been merely inſtrumental. 


For, if I miſtake not, the expreſſion of mu- 


ic without poetry is vague and ambiguous z 


and hence it is, that che ſame air may ne 8 


times be repeated to every ſtanza of a long 


ode or ballad. The change of the poet's i- 


fleas, provided the ſabjet continue nearly 


the tame, does not always require a change 
of the mute : and if critics have ever deter- 
mine 4 otherwiſe, they were led into the miſ- 


take, by ſuppoſing, what every muſician _ 


knows to be abſurd, that, in fitting „ 
.. tune, or a tune to verſes: it is more neceſ- 
fary, chat particular avords {ſhould have f 
leur notes adapted to them, than that the 


| general tenor of the muſic thould accord with 


| ine general nature of the ſentiments. 
1 is true, that to a favourite air, even 


when — unaccompanied with words, we do 
mid annex certain ideas, which may 
hne come to be related to it in conſequence 


-of tome accidental aſſociations : and ſome- 
uncs we imagine a reſemblance (which how=- 
erer is merely imaginary) between certain 
melodies and certain thoughts or objects. 5 
2 Thus a Scotchman may fancy, that there is 
| ſome iort of likeneſs between that charming 
Fr which he calls 1 wee: fide, and the ſcenery 5 
+ line paſtoral country: and to the fame 
Wy; den when only played on an inſtru- 


of 


me, he may annex the ideas of romantic 


and rural tranquillity; becauſe theſe 
form 
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form the ſubject of a pretty little ode, Which 


he has often heard ſung to that air, But 


all this is the effect of habit. A foreigner, 
who hears that tune for the firſt time, en- 
tertains no ſuch fancy. The utmoſt we can 
expect from him is, to acknowledge the air 

to be tweet and ſimple. He would jnule, 

if we were to aſk him, whether it bears 
any reſemblance to the: hills, grov es, and 
meadows, adjoining to a beautiful river; nos 
would he perhaps think it more expr ww 
of romantic love, than of conjugal, paren al,. 
dr mlial aflection, tender melancholy, . 
derate] Joy, or any other gentle paſſion, Cer- 
tain it is, that on any one of theſe topics, 

an ode might be compoſed, which Would 

: ſuit the air moſt perfectly. 80 ambiguous | 
le is muſical expreſſion. 5 5 + 


It is likewiſe true, that e merely i in 


Kamen does e derive ſięnific. ry 
from cxternal circumſtances. When an ar- 
my in + bande arax 1s advancing : to meet the | 


ing to the military So" And a 1 
on the organ, introducing or divid u Fa 
church- ſervice, may not only ele vate the 
mand, and baniſh impertinent thoughts, but 
alſo, deriving. energy from the farroundiby 7 
ſcene, may promote religious meditation. 


Nor can 1t be denied, that infiruio 


| mulic may both quicken our ſenvibilit», and 
give a direction to it; that is, may both 


5 prepare the mind for being allected, and de- 


n | | | termine 


tal 
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termine it to one ſet of aflections rather than 
another; — to melancholy, for inſtance, ra- 
tler than merriment, compoſure rather than 
agitation, devotion rather than levity, and 
cönitrari wife. Certain tunes, too, h are, 
| which, having been always connected with 
certain actions, do, merely from the power 
or habit, diſpoſe men to thoſe actions. Such 
are the tunes commonly uſed to regulate 
dhe motions of dancing. 3 
Vet it is in general true, that Poetry 3 is the 5 
moſt immediate and molt accurate inter pre- 
ter of Muſic. Without this auxiliary, a 
piece of the beſt muſic, heard for tlie firſt 
lime, might be ſaid to mean ſomething, but 
we ſhould not be able to ſay what. = 
| nigh incline the heart to ſenſibility : but 
poctry, or language, would be neceſſary to 
| improve that ſenſibility into a real emotion, 
| by fixing the fancy upon ſome definite and „ 
affect ung ideas. A fine inſtrumental ly mpho- _ bl 
ny well performed, is like an oration deli? ol 
vered with propriety, but in an unknown — 
tongue; it may aflect us a little, but conv eys 
no Geterminate feeling; we are al. armed, : 
perhaps, or melted, or loothed, but it is very -- 
im perfectly, becauſe we know not why : — 
. the linger, by taking up the ſame air, and 
ling words to it, immediately tranilates 
tne vation into our own language; then 
all uncertainty vaniſhes, the faucy is filled EH ' 
with determinate ideas, and determinate [= — 
ndl ions take polleſhion of the __ 
Vor. II. 3 e e A. 
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A great part of our faſhionable mußte 
ſeems In rather to tickle and allonh 
the hearers, than to inſpire them with any 


permanent emotions. And if that be the 
end of the art 8, then, to be ſure, this faſhion- 
able muſic is juſt What! it ſhould be, and the 
ſimpler ftrains of former. ages are good for 
nothing. Nor am I now at leiſure to in- 
quire, Whether it be better for an oe ace 
to be thus tickled and aſtoniſhed, tan 
have their fancy impreſſed with Peandft 
images, and their hearts melted with tender 
paſſions, or elevated with ſubli ime ones. But 


if you grant me this one point, that muſi 


is more or leſs perfect, in proportion 3! 144 


more or leis power over the heart, it will 
follow, that all muſic merely inſtrume ntal, 


| and which does not derive lignificancy from 


any of the aſſociations, habits, or outwar 


__ circumſtances, above mentioned, is to a cer- 
tain degree imperfect; and that, while the . 


Tales hinted at in the following querics ar- 
overlooked by compoſers and performers, 0. 
cal muſic, though it may aſtoniſh in inn, 
or att ord them a ſlight gratification, will 


never be attended * thoſe 1 important flecte 


that we know it produced of old in the dass 
ot een and true taſte. 
Is not good muſic ſet to bad poetr? 
as ee Lo and therefore as ab{ivid, © 


good poetry ſer to bad muſic, or as narmo- | 


| | e 
nous language without meaning? Vet the 


| generality of muſicians appear to be in liter 
ent 
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ent in regard to this matter. If the ſound 

of the words be good, or the meaning of 
1 particular words agreeable; if there be a com- 
 petency of hills and rills; doves and loves, 
| forntiains and mountains, with a tolerable 
collection of garlands and lambkins, nymphs 
and cupids, bergercs and tortoretlas, they are 
not tolicitons | about ſenſe or elegance, In 
which they ſeem to me to conſult their own 


honour as little as the rational entertainment | 


of others. For what is there to elevate the 
' mind of that compoſer, who condemns him 
{If to ſet muſic to infipid doggerel? Han- 


del's genius never ſoared to Heaven, lr 
caught ſtrength and fire from the rains ”" 


inf piration.- 2. Should not the words of 5 
crery long be intelligible to thoſe to whom 


tit is +ddrelſed, and be diſtinaly articulated, 
| fo as to be heard as plainly as the notes? 1 = 
1 HS the human mind be ration: ally grati- . 


fied with that which it does not perceive, 


or We if it did perceive, it would not 


under Hand ? And therefore, is not the mu- 
lie of a long faulty, when it 1s o complex 
as to make the diſtinct articulation of the 
words impracticable? 3. If the ſinger's 
voice and words ought to be heard m every 
part of the ſong, can there be any pro- 


| pricty in noiſy accompaniments? And as 


performer in a numerous band is not 
per iy difereer, and as ſome performers may 
3 bem re careful to diſtinguiſh themfelves than 
dd juſtice to the long, "will not an inftru- 
| 2 3: mental 
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mental accompaniment be almoſt neceſt arily 
4. Does 
not the frequent repetition of the fame word: 
in a ſong, confound its meaning, and 
the attention of both the ſinger and tlie bear- 
er? And are not long-winded divifious (or 
ſucceſſions of notes warbled to one 1 able) | 
attended with a like inc an ventence. and 
with this additional bad effect, that they di. 
qu uitfy the voice for expreſſion, by exhauſt- 
ing it? Is not limplicity as great a pertec- _ 
tion in muſic, as in painting and poetry, 
. ſhould we admire. that orator who Y hole : 
to expre(s by five hundred. words, a fenti- 
ment that might be more emphatically con- 
veyed in Ke 5. Ought not the linger 
to bear in mind, that he has ſentiments te 
utter as well as ſounds } And if fo, thoult 
=: ME MOT: pertectly. underſtand what he ſays, as 
well as what he ſings; and not only mo- 
: Aulate his notes with the art of a muß ician, 
but allo pronounce his words with the pr 
priety of a public ſpeaker? If he is tan; 
to do this, does he not learn of courle ti 
void all grimace and finical gelten . 75 
Aud will he not then acquit himſelf in ung 
"8 3 like a rational creature, and a 15 my of : 
ue? Whereas, by purſuing a Coutrary 
conduct, is he not to be conſidered ef 


too noiſy, if it is complex ? - 


p , * PL 1 


as a puppet or wind-inftrument, than as an 


elegant artiſt ? —— 6. Is not church-muße 
more important than any other? and viight 
it not tor that rcalon to be molt inte! ; 


act : 
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and expreſſive? But will this be the caſe, 
it tie notes are drawn out to ſuch an im- 
moderate length, that the words of the ſing- 
er cannot be underſtood ? Beſides, does not 
exc-live flowneſs, in ſinging or ſpeaking, 
tend rather to wear out the ſpirits, than to 


elerate the fancy, or warm the heart? It 


would ſeem, then, that the vocal part 8 
charch- muſic ſhould never be ſo flow as to 
fatigue thoſe WhO fing, or to render the 
| wo-ds of the ſong in "ny 9 unintelligi- 
ble to thoſe who hear. - 
| cadences, whether by a voice or inſtrument, | 
| ſerve any other purpoſe, than to take off our 

attention from the ſubject, and ſet us a-ſta- 

ring at the flexibility X the performer” s voice, 
the twiftneſs of his fingers, or the ſound 
of his fiddle? And if this be their only 

ule, do they not counteract, inſtead of pro- 


* flouriſhec 1 


mot! 1 8, | - the. chief end of muſic ? What ne 


3 thould we think, if a tragedian, at the con- 
| on of every ſcene, or of every ſpeech, * 
chello, were to ſtrain his throat into a 


prctern: Wake; ſcream, make a hideous wry 


= ce, or cut a caper four feet high? We 


t wonder at the ſtrength of his voice, 
the pliancy: of his features, or the ſpringineſs 


of 145 ümbs; but ſhould hardly admire him 


as liit elligent 3 in his art, or rene to his 5 


ence. 
= YL is it not agreeable to hear a florid ng 
DY a fine performer, though now and then 
dhe voice mould be drowned amidſt the ac- 

; | companirnents, 
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companinients, and though the words fhonld 
not be underſtood by the hearers, or even 


by the ſinger? I anſwer, that nothin; can 
be very agreeable, which brings dif; oints 


ment. In the caſe ſuppoled, the tones of the 


voice might no doubt give pleaſure be 
from inſtrumental muſic we expect {ome- 
thing more, and from vocal mafic a Brea 
deal more, than mere {weetneſs of {© und, 


From poetry and muſic united we ba we 
right to expect pathos, ſentiment, and me- 
lody, and in a word every gratification t) that 


the tunetul art can beſtow. But in fiveet- 


neſs of tone the beſt finger is not ſaperic Or, 
and ſcarcely equal, to an \ Folus harp, to Wil- 


cher's hautboy, or to Giardini's violin; And 


can we without diflatisfaction fee a hun 
creature dwindle into mere wood an- _ : 


gut? Can we be gratified with what « 


tickles the ear, when we had reafon to ho pe, 
that a powerful addreſs would have been . 


made to the heart? — A handſome 44 "ire 


d alking on the tage would 1 no doubt b "_ 


ed at with complac ency. for a minute of two, 


though lhe were not to ſpeak a re: W f 
ſurely we had a right to expect a 


ſort of entertainment; and were For lenee 
to laſt a few minutes longer, I belicve the 
politeſt audience in Europe . ke her 


know that they were offended, — | © 0 
-clude: A ſong, which we liſten to wit! 01 


_ underſtanding the words, is like 1 5 aſs 


ſeen at too great a diſtance. The ferme 
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3 may be allowed to chen the ear with ſweet 
ſounds, in the ſame degree in which the 
latter pleaſes the eye "with beautiful colours, 
But. l the deſign of the whole, and the 
meaning of each part, be made 50 85 to 
| ſenſe, it is impoſſible to derive my rational 
entertainment from either. 5 
hope J have given no offence 40 he con- 5 
noillcur by theſe obſervations. They are 
dictated by a hearty zeal for the honour of 


an art, of which I have heard and ſeen e- 


nouzh to be ſatisfied, that it is capable of 
; being 2 improved into an inſtrument of vir- 


we, 45 well as of pleaſure. If I did not © 
think to, I ſhould hardly have taken the 


trouble to write theſe remarks, light as they | 


are, upon che * of it. But to re- + 


tur: N 


85 ey thing. in art, nature, or common 
|. life, maſt give delight, which. communi- 
cates delightful paſſions to the human mind. 


And Pen all the paſſions that muſe can 
wipre are of the agreeable kind, it follows, 


that all pathetic or expreſſive muſic muſt be 

agrecable. Muſic may inſpire devotion, for- 
utucle, compathon, benevolence, tranquilli- 
| ty; it may infuſe a gentle ſorrow that ſoftens, 
without wounding, the heart, or a ſublime 
horror that expands, and clevatcs, while it 

aſtoniſhes, the imagination: but woke has 
19 c:pretion for impiety, cowardice, cruel- 
Y, hatred, or diſcontent. For every eſſen- 
tia rule of the art tends to produce pleaſing 
” combinations, 
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combinations of ſound; and it is difficy) 
to conceive, how from theſe any painful or 
criminal affections ſhould ariſe. 1 believe 
however, it might be practicable, by means 


* harſh tones, irregular rhythm, and con- 
tinual diſſonance, to work the mind into 


di. agrecable ſlate,” and to produce horrible 


thoughts, and criminal propenſity, as well 
as painful ſenſations. But this would not 
be muſic; nor can ic ever be for the inntereſt 


5 of any ſociery to 1 ch a villanor; s art in 
oy Practice. 


Milton was ſo ſenſible of the 1 moral ten- 
dency of muſical expreſſion, that he alcribe: 
to it the power of raiſing ſome praise wor: | 


thy emotions even in the Gevits themicl ves * 


Would Dryden, if he had been an a 
in this art, as Milton was, have mace the 
ſong of Timotheus inflame Alexander to te- 


- venge and cruelty ? — At any rare, | am 


well pleaſed that Dryden fell into this mit- 
rake (if it be one), becauſe it has produced. 
ſome of the moſt animated lines that ever. 
were written T. And I am alſo 2 to 
find, for the honour of muſic, and this 


criticiſm, that hiſtory aſcribes the burning 


of Perſepolis, not to any of the tuneful 
tribe, but to the Infligation of a dx unken 
harlot. 


IV. is there not reaſon to think, that 
* Paradifa Loft, b. 1. veel. 549. 80e. ” 


+ Alexander's Feaſt ſtanza 6. 3 
2 | „ Aria. 


a 2 
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varicty and ſimplicity of ſtructure may con- 
tribute ſomething to the agreeableneſs of mu- 

| fic, as well as of poetry and proſe. Varie- 

iy, kept within due bounds, cannot fail to 

ple ele, becauſe it refreſhes the mind with 
perpetual novelty ; and is therefore ttudiouſly 

| ſought after in all the arts, and in none of 

A them more than in muſic. To give this cha- 
rater to his compoſitions, the poet varies his 
phratcology and ſyntax ; and the feet, the 

pauſes, and the ſound of contiguous verſes, - 

| 25 much as the ſubject, the language, ane 

| the jaws of verſiſication will permit; and the 

 proſe-writer combines longer with ſhorter 

| {entences in the ſame paragraph, longer with 

ſhorter clauſes in the fame ſentence, and even 
longer with ſhorter words in the ſame clauſe; _ 

| terminates contiguous clauſes and ſentences 

by a different cadence, and conſtructs them 

yy by a different ſyntax; and in general avoids 

| all monotony and ſimilar ſounds, except 

| where they are unavoidable, or where they 

| may contribute (as indeed they often do) to 
energy or perſpicuity. The muſician diver- 

les his melody, by changing his keys; by 

1 deferring or interrupting his cadences; by a 

| nuxture of flower and quicker, higher and 

| lower, ſofter and louder notes; and, in pic- 

| ces of length, by altering the rhythm, the 
movement, and the air: and his harmony he 
Wings 3 by varying his concords and diſ- 

by ſa change of modulation, by con- 
tralling the aſcent or llower motion of one 
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part to the deſcent or quicker motion of arg. 


ther, by aſſigning different harmonies tlie 
ſame melody, or different melodies the 
ſame W k] and by — other contri- 
vanccs. 


Simplicity m | ks muſic, as elf 8 lan- 
guage, intelligible and expreſſive. It is in 
every work of: art a recommendatory quality 5 

In muſic it is indiſpenſable ; for we are ner 
| pleaſed with that 5 0 which we cannot un- 
derſtand, or which ſeems to have no mean- 


ing. Of the ancient muſic little more 1; 


known, than that it was very affect nl 


very fimple, All popular and favourite ait 


all that remains of the old national mul! 85 : 
ecvery country; all military marches, church- : 
tunes, and other compoſitions that arc W 3 


: immediately addrefled to the heart, and in- 


tended to pleaſe the general 6 a all br 855 4 


verbial maxims of morality and prude1.ce, 
and all thoſe poetical phraſes and lines, wu! 
every body remembers, and is . 
repeating, are remarkable for fimplicity, 
To wiach we may add, that language, 


it improves in \impliciry, grows ſtill mor x 3 
and more pertect : and that, as it loſes t his 


character, it declines in the ſame propor- 


tion from the ſtandard of elegance, and 


draws nearer and nearer to utter dentave 


tion * Without ſimplicity, the varict! es of 


. Art, inſtead of pleaſing, would 235 be wilder 


x Sie L * Vicende della Litteratur: dl, Sig. 


- 


the 


VL. AND MUSTC. at 
the attention, and confound the judgement, 
Riythm, or Number, is in muſic a co- 


pious | ſource of both variety and unifor- 
mity, Not to enter into any nice ſpecula- 


tion on the nature of rhythm * "Chor which 


this is not a proper place) £ ſhall only ob- 


- ſerve, that notes, as united in muſic, ad- 


mit of the diſtinction of quick and flow; as 
well as of acute and grave; and that on the 
forn ner diſtinction depends what is here cal- 
led Rhythm. It is the only thing! in a tune 
which the drum can unitate. And by that 


wtrument, the rhythm of any tune may be 


mimitated moſt perfectly, as well as by the 
bound of the feet in dancing: ; —only as the 
feer can hardly move ſo quick as the drum 
| flicks, the dancer may be obliged to repeat 
_ his {trokes at longer intervals, "by ſuppoling 
the muſic. divided into larger portions ; to 
gie one ſtroke, for example, where the 
| drummer might give two or three, or two 
ert the other would give four or fix. For 
erg piece of regular mulic is ſuppoſed to 
be 4v1ded into ſmall portions (ſeparated in 


1 writing z a by croſs line called a bar) which, 


whether they contain more or fewer notes, 
are all equal in reſpect of time. In this way, 
the 1 y aythm is *  lource of uniformity ; 3 RICH . 


hen ure of Rhythm, and the ſeveral divifions of 
ue very accurately explained by the learned author 
1, Litay. on thc * 9nd eregreſs od language, 


5. 391. 
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: pleaſes, by {aggeſting the agreeable ideas of 
regularity and fkill, and, ſtill more, by ren- 
dering the mufic intelligible. It alſo I rw 
ſes, by r raiſing and gratifying expecttion ; 

a 157 if the movement of the piece were govern- 

ed by no rule ; if what one hears of it du- 
ring the preſent moment were in all reſpects 
anlike and incommenſurable to what one 
was to hear the next, and had heard the 
laſt, the whole would be a maſs of con- 
"Jaſon; ; and the ear would either be bewil- 
dered, having nothing to reſt upon, nd 
Fo nothing to anticipate z or, if | it ſhould expect 
+= <0 ſtated ratio between the motion and the 
time, would be diſappointed when it found 
that there was none. — That rhy :thra is a 
ſource of very great variety, every perſon 
muſt be ſenſible, who knows only the names“ 
of the muſical notes, with ſuch of their 
diviſions and ſubdiviſions as relate to time; 


or who has attended to the manitold varic- 


ties of quick and flow motion, WII h the 
drum is capable of producing. _ 
A s order and proportion are always de- 
Ughtful, it is no wonder that mankind! bowl | 
5 agreeably affected with the rhythm of. 
..- maſt That they are, the univerſ- 1 ut o 
el and of the“ ſpirit-ſlirring drum,“ 
is a ſutlicienr evidence. Nay, I have known: f 
N chile imitate the rhythm of tunes before 
he could ſpeak, and long before he could a- 
nage his voice fo as to imitate their mc/v4) 
— which is a proof, that human nature 1s 
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ſuſceptible of this delight previouſly to the 
AY of artificial habits. _ 

I hinted at the power of e ee , 
cen in giving ſignificancy to muſical 


com] »ofitions. It may be remarked further, 
that fociation contributes greatly to height= 


en their agreeable effect. We have heard 
them performed, ſome time or other, in an 


zpreeable place perhaps, or by an agree- TY 
able perſon, or accompanied with words that 
deſcribe agreeable ideas; or we have heard 


them in our early years; 1 * period of life, 
chich we ſeldom look back upon without | 
| pleaſure, and of which Bacon recommends 
the frequent recollection as an expedient to 


preferve health. Nor is it neceſſary, that | 
fach melodies or harmonies ſhould have much 


| intrinſic merit, or that they ſhould call up a- 
ny diſtinct remembrance of the agrecable i- 
deus aſlociated with them. There are ſea- 
ſons, at which we are gratified with very 
moderate excellence. In childhood, every 
| tune is delightful to a muſical ear; in our 
| advanced years, an indifferent tune will pleaſe, 
: when ſet off by the amiable qualities of the 
performer, or by any other agrecable circum- 
ſtance.— During the laſt war, the Belleiſie 


march was long 2 a general favourite. It filled 


the minds of our people with magnificent i- 
deas of armies, and conquelt, and military 
ſpl endor ; for they believed it to be the tune 
that was played by the French garriſon when 
it marched out with the honours of war, and 
TTY 5 ſurrendered | 


nerally entertain in favour of their nation? 
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ſurrendered that fortreſs to the Britiſh t oops 


— The flute of a ſhepherd, heard 40 4 abs : 


ſtance, in a fine ſummer day, amidſt a beau— 


tiful {cene of groves, hills, and waters, will 

give rapture to the ear of the wanderer, 
though the tune, the inſtrument, and the 8 
muſician, be ſuch as he could not endure in 
any other place. — If a ſong, or piece of mu- 
ſic, ſhould call up only a faint remembrance, 
that we were happy the laſt time we heard 
it, nothing more would be needful to make 
— WS liſten to it Le with | am latisl lace 
No” tion. 1 „ 
„ is an Addi prejudice chat peop ple ge 


88. 


muſic. This loweſt degree of patriotitm 1s 


not without its merit: and that man muſt 
have a hard heart, or dull imagination, in 
whom, though endowed with muſica! ou | 
bility, no ſweet emotions would arite, oi 
hearing, in his riper years, or in a fore! * 


land, thoſe ſtrains that were the delight of 


his childbood- What though they bc in- 


ferior to the Italian ? What though t! he) 
even irregular and rude? It is not their 


5 rit, which in the caſe ſuppoſed would intereit 


a native, but the charming ideas they wou! Id. 


trellier verdure crowned, and pur er 10 a : 
| | | Han Mek 


recal to his mind: — ideas of innocence, (11 
plicity, and leiſure, of romautic ente ile, 
and enthuſiaſtic attachment; and o nk 
which, on recollection, we arc Inch 0 
think, that a brighter tan illumine „ 4 
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hap pier "limes conſpired to beautify, than 
are now to be ſeen in the dreary paths of 
care and diſappointment, into which men, 


_ yielding to the paſſions peculiar to more ad- 5 
vanced years, are tempted to wander. There 

e couplets 1 in Ogilvie's Tranſlation of Vir- _ 
gil, which I could never read without emo= _ 


ö 
O 
[ 


there unimpaired to this day. 


here is a dance in Switrerland, 00 
| the young ſhepherds per rform to a tune played 

on : fort. of bag- pipe. The tune is called 
Janes des vaches; it is wild and irregular, 
but lias nothing in its compoſition that could 
: recon) DR” it to our notice. But the Swils 
are 40 intoxicated with this tune, that if at 
any ume they hear it, when abroad in fo- 


reign ſervice, 3 burſt i into tears; and oft- 


en fall ſick, and even die, of a paſſionate by 
deſire to reviſit their native country; for 


witch reaſon, in ſome armies where they 


- ions far more ardent than the merit of the 
numbers would juſtify. But it was that book 
which firſt taught me © the tale of Troy | 
divine,“ and firſt made me acquainted with _ 
_ poctical ſentiments; and though 1 read it 
| when almoſt an infant, * conveyed to my 
heart ſome pleaſing impreſſions, that remain 


ve, the playing of this tune is prohibi- 
9 2X his tune, having becu the artend= 
{ their childhood and early youth, recals 


au. Dictionaire de Muque, art; Rince tie 


* 


2 
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to their memory thoſe regions of wild beau- 
ty and rude magnificence, thoſe days of b. 


berty and peace, thoſe nights of feſlivity, 


thoſe happy aſſemblies, thoſe tender pailions, 


ang formerly endenred to them their coun- - 


„their homes, and their employment; 


a which, when compared with the ſcenes 
of uproar they are now engaged in, and the 
| ſervitude they now undergo, n ſuch 


8 met as 5 entirely . them. 


1 E © — 


; Cnjedtures on 
—— 


1 "Here i is a certain ſtyle of miclody pec ular 
1 to each muſical country, which the peo | 

ple of that country are apt to prefer to every 

other ſtyle. That they ſhould preier theit 


own, is not ſurpriſing; and that the melo 


of one people ſhould differ from that of an- 


other, is not more ſurpriſing, perhaps, ha! 


that the language of one people thoul diffe- 
from that of another. But there is e- 
thing not unworthy of notice in the part!” 


_ cular expreſſion and ſtyle that char acterile 


the muſic of one nation or province, au 
diſtinguiſh 1 it from every other ſort _ mu- 


ic, -+ f this. diverſity Scotland lics 


4 


2 


me peculiar ities Ca No onal 


1 wiking example. The native melody of the 
nig lands and weſtern iſles is as different from 
har of the ſouthern part of the kingdom, as 


the Irifh or Erſe language is different from 
the Knghh or Scotch. In the concluſion of 


: diſcourſe on muſic as it relates to the mind, 


it will not perhaps be impertinent to Sr 


a conjecture on the cauſe of thete peculiari- 


nes; which, though it ſhould not (and in- 


decd am "Giticfied that it will not) fully 


account for any one of them, may however 9 5 
incline the reader to think chat they are not 
aunaccountable, and may alſo throw tome 


faint light on this part of philoſophy. 


Every thought that partakes of the nature 


of paſlion, has a correſpondent expreſſion in 


. the look and geſture: and fo ſtrict is the union 
| between the paſſion and its outward ſign, 
3 that, where the former is not in ſome degree 5 
cht, the latter can never be perfectly natural, 
| but, if aſſumed, becomes aukward mimickry, 
_ inſtead of that genuine imitation of nature, 


which draws forth the ſympathy of the be- 


| holder, If, therefore, there be, in the cir- 
Cu: ata of particular nations or perlons, 
any thing that gives a peculiarity to their 


paſſions and thoughts, it ſeems reatonable 
0 expect, that they will alſo have ſomething 


peculiar in the expreſſion of their countenance, 


an en in the form of their features. Ei 


Marius, Jugurtha, Tamerlane, and ſome 
-1 
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* Other great warrior 9. | are Oelen for A 
Pee mar ter octty of aſpect, wie they H. ad : 


— — — — — ne, 


— —— — 
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no doubt contracted from a perpetu aud 
unreſtrained exertion of fortitude, contin pt, 
and other violent emotions. Theſe produced 
in the face their correſpondent expteflios, 
which being often repeated, became at laſt . 
as habitual to the features, as the 27 Im 
they aroſe from were to the heart. wages, 
whole thoughts are little inured to- controu!, 
have more of this ſignificancy of look, than 
thoſe men, who, being born and br ed | in ci- 
vilized nations, are accuſtomed from their 
childhood to ſappreſs every emotion that 
tends to interrupt the peace of ſociety. And 
while the bloom of youth laſts, and the 
ſmoothneſs of feature peculiar to chat pe- 
riod, the human face is leſs marked with any 
ſlrong character, than in old age — pe - 
Vvifſh or ſurly ſtripling may elude the eye of 
„ the: phy ſiognomiſt; but a wicked old man, 


whole viſage does not betray the evil tempera 


ture of his. heart, muit have more c. 
than it would be prudent for him to ache 


= — 


ledge. Even by the trade or profetiion the 


human countenance may be charactciied. 


They who employ themſelves in the aicer 
mechanic arts, that require the earneſt tte 


tion of the artiſt, do generally contract 


fixcdueſs of feature ſuited to that one nl. 
form ſentiment which engroſſes them while | 


at work. Whereas, other artiſts, who! wor 


_ requires leſs attention, 4 who may ply 2 
their trade and amuſe themſelves with con- 
verſation at the ſame time, have for the ml! 

| P 
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part {noother and more unmeaning faces: 


their thoughts are more miſcellancous, and 


therefore their features are leſs fixed in one 


uniform configuration. A keen EG 


ook indicates thoughtfulneſs and ſpirit: 


dull torpid countenance is not often accom- 


| panied with great ſagacity. 


This, though there may be many an n excep- 5 
ton, is in general true of the viſible ſigns ot 
ur paſhons;3 and it is no leſs true of the 
audible. A man habitually peeviſh, or paſ- Ty 
| ſionate, or querulous, or imperious, may 

be koꝛzyn by the ſound of his voice, as well 

as by his phyſiognoniy. May we not goa 


ep \arther, and ſay, that if a man under 


the: influence of any paſſion were to compoſe . 
| a diſcourſe, or a poem, or a tune, his wor 
would in ſome meaſure exhibit an image of 

bis mind? I could not caſily be perſuaded, 5 

8 that Sw. ift and Juvenal were men of ſweet _ 

rempers; or that Thomſon, Arbuthnot, and 

Prio were il-natured. The airs of Felton 


. 


| are {© uniformly mournful, that J cannot 
ee bim to have been a merry, or even a 
* ben 'tul man. If a muſician, in deep afflic- 


ion, were to attempt to compole a lively air, 
"Eh lie eve he would not ſucceed : though I 
conte s I do not well underſtand. the nature 


of "th connection that may take place be- 
W. ah a mournful mind and a melancholy 
It! 1s caſy to conceive, how 1 Poet or 
1 tor ſhould transfuſe his paſſions into 
"<P On tor every pailion | ſuggeſts ideas 
- Os conge nial 


, ee i ed rg — — 
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congenial to its own nature; and the com 


poſition of the poet, or of the orator, muſt 


neceſſarily conſiſt of thoſe ideas that occur 4 


the time he is compoſing. But muſical ound, 


are not the ſigns of ideas; rarely ar they 
cven the imitations of natural ſounds ; { 
that Jam at a loſs to conceive how it ſho ald 
happen, that a mulician, overwhelmed wit 


forrow, for example, ſhould put together 


ſeries of notes, whole expreſſion is coutrary 


to that of another feries which he had put 


together when elevated with joy. Bur of 
the fact I am not doubtful; * | have || 
not ſagacity, or knowledge of muſic, enough 
tobe able to explain it. And my opinion 
in this matter is warranted by that of mat 
competent judge; who ſays, ſpeaking ot 
church-voluntaries, that if the Organ 


N (0 


By 


do not feel in himſelf the divine energy of | 
* devotion, he will labour in vain tc raile it | 
in others. Nor can he hope to 
* out thoſe happy inſtantaneous. thoughts 
* which ſometimes far exceed the be 
* certed compoſitions, and which U- 
* Taptured performer would gladiy keene 
** to his ane uſe and pleaſure, did cht; 


60 


not as fleetly eſcape as they ariſe Y A. 


mam who has made muſic the ſtudy of his 
life, and is well acquainted with all +. e beſt 


examples of ſtyle and expreſſion that are to 


be found in the works of former met, 


» Avifon on Vuſical Expreffios; 1 88. bs 
3 N . May, 
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may, by memory and much practice, attain 


a ſort of mechanical dexterity in contriving 


muſic ſuitable to any given paſhon; but 


uch muſic would, I preſume, be vulgar and 


ſpiritlets, compared to what an artiſt, of ge- 


mus throws out, when under the power of 


any. ardent emotion. It is recorded of Lulli, 
that, once when his imagination was all on 
| fire with ſome verſes deſcriptive of terrible 
idea, which he had been reading in a French 
tragedy, he ran to his harpſichord, and ſtruck _ 
off "lack: a combination of ſounds, that the 


C0! npany felt their hair ſtand on end with 


horror. 


Let us We G it e or, if 


_ youpleafe, take it for granted, that different 
 tentiments in the mind of the muſician will - 
ire different and peculiar expreſſions to his 
maße; —and upon this principle, it will not 
prriaps be impoſſible to account for ſome : 
of the phenomena of a national car. 


The highlands of Scotland are a = Pan 


_retque, but in general a melancholy country. 


10 0 , rafts of mountainous deſert, covered 
1 = ok heath, and often obſcured by miſty 


* weather 3 narrow vallies, thinly inhabited, 
and ] a by precipices reſounding ak 


the tall of torrents; a ſoil ſo rugged, and 
nate ſo dreary, as in many parts to ad- 
mit e the amuſements of paſturage, 


nor e labours of agriculture the mourn- 


£* 


tal d. ching of waves along the friths and 


1 ' 


- that interſect the country; the por- 
tentous 
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tentous noiſes which every change of tho 
wind, and every increaſe and dimin Uution of 
the waters, is apt to raiſe, in a lonchh re- 
gion, full of echoes, and rocks, and caverns; 
the groteſque and ghaſtly appearance ot fuck. 


a landſcape by the light of the moon : ob- 
jects like theſe diffuſe a gloom over Ihe fan- 


cy, which may be compatible enough with 


_ occaſional and ſocial merriment, bot « cannot 


fail to tincture the thoughts of à nat Ive in 
the hour of ſilence and ſolitude. It cheſe 
5 people, notwithſtanding their Jeder e N 


is 


in religion, and more frequent inter cgurte 


with itrangers, do ſtill retain many of their 
old ſuperitirions, we need not. doubt but i : 


former times they maſt have been muck me 

_ enflaved to the horrors of 1 1 rs 
| belet with the bugbears of Popery, and the 
darkneſs of Paganiſm. Moſt of delt ſo 


: ae are of a melancholy caſt. T "hes Jo 
con Sight, wherewith ſome of them arc {til} 
ſuppot {ed to be haunted, 18 conhdered - by 

krhemſelves as a misfortune, on account et 
the many dreadful images it is faid to ob- 


trude upon the fancy. I have been rold, 
chat the inhabitants of ſome of the Aly 1: 


_ regions do hkewile lay claim to a: tert o. 
ſecond ſight, Nor is it wonderful, that 


perions of lvely imagination, nter in 


dlecp ſolitude, and ſurrounded with the u- 


pendous ſcenery of clouds, precipices,. 41 


torrents, {ſhould dream, even 4 05 len 5 
think themelves awake, , of thoſe few-1 king. 


+ 
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ideas with which their lonely lives are diver- 
ſtficch; of corpſes, funeral proceſſions, and 
other objects of terror; or of marriages, and 
the arrival of ſtrangers, and ſuch like mat- 
ters of more agreeable. 0 uriolity *, Let it be 
„„ obſerved 15 


| «1 4 not t find ſulftcient evidence for the reality of 
ſecnd feht, or at leaſt of what is commonly underſtood : 
by th at term. A treatiſe on the ſubject was publiſh- 


e in the year 1762, in which many tales were told 


of dee whom the author believed to have been fa- 


roured, or haunted, with theſe illuminations; but moſt _ 


of the tales were trifling and ridiculous: and the whole 
2 betrayed on the part of the compiler ſuch ex- 
tome credulity, as could not fail to prejudice many 
gers againſt his ſyſtem. — That any of theſe vitona- 
Ho are liable to be ſwayed in their declarations by fini- 
ſter views, I will not ſay; though a gentleman of cha- 


rites anlured me, that one of them offered to ſell him 


this 1:12ccountable talent ſor half a crown. But this 1 
think may be ſaid with confidence, that none but igno- | 
rant pe ople pretend to be gifted In this way. And ian 


| them 1: may be nothing more, perhaps, than ſhort fits 


udden ſleep. or drowtine!s attended with lively dreams, 
and ariting from ſome bodily diſorder, the clte&t of idle 
e, low ſpirits, or a gloomy imagination. For it is ad- 
mitted, even by the moſt credulous highlanders, that, as 5 
and induſtry are propagated in their country, 
c ſecond light diſappears in proportion : and nobody 
*ver iid claim to this faculty, who was much employed 
11 the 'nrercourſe of ſocial life. Nor is it at all extraor- 
Gina, that one ſhould have the Appearance of being a- 
wake, and thould even think one's ſelf fo, during theſe 
Its of do mg; or that they {ſhould come on ſvddeniv, 


nd while one js engaged in ſome buſineſs. The ſame 
ir 


ger ſpace, while they are ſtanding, or walking, or 


1011 


on horſeback. Add but a live! y dream to this 
| ſlumber, 


\ nappens to perſons much fatigued, or long kept a- 
--, who frequently fall afleep for a moment, Or for 
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obſerved alſo, that the ancient highlander. 
of Scotland had W 1 any other Way ot 


ta pport ting 


| Gender: ad (which is the frequent effect of diſeaſe) 
take a way the conſciouſneſs of having been eps an 


174 1 ; 


a ſuperſtitious man, who 1s always hearing and lic ung 


py tales of ſecond fight, may cally miſtake his dream fy; 


a a waking viſion : which however is ſoon fofgoticn whey 
9o fubſcquent occurrence recals it to his memory; hy 


which, if it ſhall be thought to reſemble any future e- 


vent, exalts the poor dreamer into a highland prophet. 
This conceit makes him more recluſe and mor: me. 
lancholy than ever, and fo feeds his diſeaſe, and mu 
tiplics his vitions ; which, if they. arc not dannn {be 
buſincts or ſociety, may continue to haunt him { ; lons ” 


as he lives; and which, in their progreſs th: ah the 
neighbourhood, receive ſome new tincture of 1 che ma 


vellous from every mouth that promotes their crculs- 
tion. As to the prophetical nature of this fecond--. 


fighr, it cannot be admitted ar all. That the Dei 


 thould work a miracle, in order to give mnt! nar) "ON of | 
the trivolous things that theſe tales are made pof, the 
arrival of a ſtranger, the nailing of a cofſin, or the © | 
jour of a ſur of cloaths; and that theſe oO Mations 


_ ſhould be given for no end, and to thoſe perſons op, 
who are idle and folitary, who ſpeak Erſe, or who 
among mountains and deſerts, — is like nothin in 
ture or providence that we . are acquainted un! 
muſt therefore, unleſs it were confirmed by ſari- 
proof, (which is not the caſe), be rejected as ab 


incredible, The viſions, fuch as they are, may tea 
ably enongh be afcribed to a diſtempered fancy And 


| that i in them, as well as jn our ordinary dreams, coma 
appearances ſhould, on ſome rare occaſions, 1 
certain events, is to be expected from the uu 


> ol 


chance; and fcems to have in it nothing moo 1440s 
lous or ſupernatural, than that the parrot, who fea 5 


his ſcurrilities at a ſhould ſometimes |: 
ſalute the paflcuger by Kis right appellation. N 
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ſupporting themſelves, than by hunting, 
fiſhing, or war, profeſſions that are conti- : 
aually expoſed to fatal accidents, And hence, 
no doubt, additional horrors would often 
| haunt their ſolitude, and a deeper gloom 
orerlliadow the 1 imagination even of the har- 
5 dielt native. 


Hut, whatever the reader may think of theſe remarks, 
on of their pertinency to the preſent fubjcct, 1 am ſure 1 

| ſhall not be blamed for quoting, from a poem little 
known, the following very pictureſque lines; which may 
_ ſhow, that what in hiſtory or philoſophy would make 
but an awkward * r N ſometimes have a charming | 


3 eifec in poctry. 


1 E. er 605 of old . Base J Thanes of Roſs 
| (Zo to the ſimple ſwain tradition tells) „ 
Vere wont, with clans and ready vaſſals throng, ; 
To wake the bounding ſtag, or guilty wolf, 
There oft is heard at midnight, or at noop, 
 Bynning faint, but riſing till more loud 
Aud nearer, voice of hunters and of hounds, _ 
Auch horns, hoarſe-winded, blowing far and een, 
 Forthwith the hubbub multiplies 4 the gale Hs 
1.ours with wilder ſhrieks, and rifer din 
Ot hot purſuit; the broken cry of deer 
Mangled by throttling dogs; the ſhouts of men, 
Aud hoofs thick- beating on the hollow hill. 
Sudden, the grazing heifer in the vale _ . 
Starts at the tumult, and the herdſman's ears 
Ti "gle with inward dread. Aghaſt he eyes 
Tie mountain's height, and all the ridges round; 
Let not one trace of living wight diſcerns - 
e knows, oferaw'd and trembling as he ſtands, 
1 o what, or whom, he owes his idle fear, 
To ghoſt, to witch, to fairy, or to ſiend; 
n wonders; and no end of wondering finds. 
AL BANIA, a Poem. London, 1737» folio. 
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What then would it be reaſonable to ex- 


pect from the fanciful tribe, from the mu- | 
ſicians and poets, of ſuch a region? 8 tra m 
expreſſive of joy, tranquillity, or the thfter 


C1 


paſſions? No: their ſtyle muſt have Keck 


better ſuired to their circumſtances. And { f 
we find in fact that their muſic is. The 


wildeſt irregularity appears in its comp olt- 


tion: the expreſſion is warlike, and melan- 


choly, and approaches even to the terrible, 


. 


And that their poetry is almoß uni- 


forms mc urnful, and their views of nature 
_ dark and dreary, will be allowed, by all 
Who admit the authenticity of Oſſian 151 
not doubted by any who believe tho{- frag- 


ments of highland. poetry to be En, 


which many old people, now alive, of that 
country, remember to have heard in 1 their 
vouth, and were then caught to refer to a 


P retty high antiquity. N 

Some of the ſouthern. pr ovinces of . 
land preſent a very different proſpect. 1 
and loity hills covered with verdure clear 


ſtreams winding through long and bout : 
tut vallies; trees produced without © irure, 


here ſtra, zoling or ſingle, and . crond- 


ing into ſittie groves and bowers ; With 


other Sic peculi r to the district 5 


© © Ade to, render them fit for paftur ge, 
and favourable to romantic leiſure and ten- 


der paſſions, Several of the old Scotch 101, 


take their names from the rivulets, villages 
ana hills, adjoining to the Tweed near Viel- 


ol. 
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roſe ; region diſtinguiſhed by many 


charming varieties of rural fcenery, and 
which, „whether we conſider the face of the 
count ry, or the genius of the people, may 
propei cy enough be termed the Arcadia of 
gens And all theſe ſongs are ſweetly 
_ and powerfully expreſſive of love and ten- 
75 115, and other emotions ſuited to the tran- 5 


4 quill ty of paſtoral life. 


It is a common opinion, that cheſs fag | 
| were compoſed by David Rizzio, a mſician 
| from Italy, the unfortunate favourite of a 
5 unfortunate queen. But this muſt be. 
a miſtake. The ſtyle of the Scotch muſic 
was fixed before his time; for many of the 
beſt of theſe tunes are aſcribed by tradi- 
tion to a more remote period. And it is 
not to be ſuppoſed, that he, a foreigner, 
| and in the latter part of bis life a man of 


3 f 


but nets, could have acquired or invented 


| 4 {tyle of muſical compoſition ſo diflerenc 
in every reſpect from that to which he had 


4 


been e in his own country. e- 
I is fo much the characteriſtic of the 
3 dorch runes, that I doubt whether even 
TX baſſes were ſet to them before the preſent 


cent ry whereas, in the days of Rizzio, 


Harmony. "ns the faſhionable ſtudy of che BY, 


lian compoſers. 5 Paleftina | himielf, who 


C v» deuknows, Galathiels, Ga! awator, ruerick 
„ Dinues of Yairow, | Buſh above 8 ar, Kc. 
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flouriſhed about two hundred and fifty eat 
ago, and who has obtained the high tile of 
"Þ ather of Harmony, is by a great mittcr 
ranked with thoſe who neglected air, and 
were too cloſely attached to counterpoint ; 
and at the time when Rizzio was a ftudery | 
in the art, Paleſtina's muſt have been the fa- 
vourite muſe in ltaly. —— Beſides, thong 
the ſtyle of the old Scorch melody has ben 
well imitated by Mr Oſwald, and tome o- 
_ ther natives, I do not find that any fofcigner 
has ever caught the true ſpirit of it. Gemi- 
niani, a great and original genius in this 


Ark, and a profeſſed admirer of the Scotch 


longs, (ſome of which he publiſhed with ac- 
companiments), uſed to ſay, that he had 
| blotted many a quire of paper to no pur- | 
poſe, in attempting to compoſe 7 {econd : 
train to that fine little air which in Scot- | 
land is known by the name of The brow of | 
Coden. To all which we may 5 Le 


that Taſloni, the author of La Secchia rapti, 


{peaks of this muſic as well efteenicd “, 
th Italiuans of his time, and afcrit: 3 
invention of it to James King of Sco:!ind 
— which a foreigner might naturally G 8. 
all rhe Scotch kings of that name, partic eu- 
harly the firſt, third, fourth, and fifth, were 
{killed both in mafic and poetry. bY 
Hoc though I admit Taſſoni's teſtimony 
48 à pi roof, that the Scotch matic 15 mot * 


Arifon on Mud, | Expreſion, p. 49. 5. 
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ancient than Rizzio, I do not think him 
right in what he lays of its inventor. Nor 
can | acquieſce in the opinion of thofe who 
give the honour of this invention to the 
monks of Melroſe. I rather believe, that 

| ir took its riſe among men who were real 
| fhepherds, and who actually felt the ſenti- 
ments 4 affections, whereof it is fo very 
exp \rellive. Rizzio may have been one of the 
belt, perhaps, who made a collection of theſe 

bongs; or he may have played them with 


more delicate touches than the Scotch mu- 


| licians of that time; or perhaps corrected _ 


| the cxtravagance of certain paſſages; — for 


| one is ſtruck with the regularity of ſome, as 


| well as amuſed with the wildneſs of others: 


{ —and in all or any of thoſe caſes, it might 
be {aid with truth, that the Scotch muſic is 
| under obligations to him: — but that this 


lc of paſtoral melody, ſo unlike the Italian, - 


and in every reſpect ſo peculiar, ſhould have 6 
| been; eſtabliſhed or invented by him, is in- 
$ credible ; Nay, (if it were worth while to 
aſſert any ching ſo poſitively on ſuch a fab- 


jtech, we might even ſay impoſſible. 


Ihe acknowledged and unequalled excel- 

_ lence of the Italian muſic, is one of thoſe 
* phenomena of a National Taite, that may in 
| part be accounted for. Let us recollect ſome 
|F particulars of the hiſtory of that pcriod, 
| When this muſic began to recommend itſelf 


5 to gene al notice. 


Leo the Tenth, and dome of his imme- 
diate 
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_ ate predeceſſors, had many great vice, and 


ſome virtues; and we at this day 6e the 


good effects of both : for Providence ha; 


complth the moſt glorious purpoſes by mean: 
that ſeemed to have an oppoſite tendency, 
The profuſion, and other more ſcandalou: 


qualities of Leo, were inſtrumental in haſt. 


ing forward the Reformation: to his liber.!:- 


ty and love of art we owe the fineſt Pic tures, . 
the fineſt muſical compoſitions, and {ome vt 


the fineſt poems in the world. 


5 The ixteenth century does indeed _ ore? 1 
Fand to Italian genius. The ambition of 
Alexander the Sixth, and julius the Sc: ond, 


had raed the Papal PO to Aker » 


than had [hook * 1 hairs chvie Lime 


'Leo, therefore, had leifure to indulyc lag | 


love. of luxury 2nd of art; and the [tall 


under his adminiſtration, to cultivate Wy 


arts and {ciences, W hich many other tavou 


able events conſpired to promote. "Printing 


had been lately found out: the takin 


: Conſtantinople by the Turks had 1a 


_ diſperſion of the learned, many f who 
took retuge in Italy: Leo ad, 1 the 
treaſures accumulated by Julius the Second, 


and in the ample revenues of the ponts 


the means both of generoli! v and of oe ; 


| bauchery : and when. the Pope, an the 
5 houſes of Medici and Moureteltro, had let the 


CX 4 11 Ig: 


been pleaſed, in this inſtance, as in many 
others, to bring good out of evil: and to ac- 


* ang * 1 — 2 * 
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RY it became the faſnion all over Italy, 
» patroniſe genius, and encourage learning. 
The firſt efforts of a literary ſpirit appeared 
| in tranflating the Greek authors into Latin; 
a tongue which every ſcholar was ambitious _ 
1 acquire, and in which many elegant com- 
poſitions, both verſe and proſe, were pro? 
duced about this time in Italy. Fracaſtorius, 
$an4zarius, Vida, diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
= in Latin poetry; Bembo, Caſa, Manutius, 
_ Siyonius, in Latin proſe, But genius Te 
dom diſplays itſelf to advantage in a foreign — _ 
dener uc. The cultivation of the Toſcan lan- 
guag ſince the time of Petrarcha, ho 
ouritben one hundred and fifty years be- 
fore the period we ſpeak of, had been too 
mach neglected; but was now reſumed with _ 
the mot defirable ſucceſs ; particularly by 
Tath and Arioſto, who carried the Italian 5 
poctry to its higheſt perfection. . 
| "The other fine arts were no leak fortunate 
| inthe hands of Raphael and Paleſtina, What 
| Ho mer was in poetry, theſe authors were in 
painting and muſic. Their works are {till 
regarded as ſtandards of good taſte, and 
No! Jels for imitation : and though improve- 
ment may no doubt have been made ſince 
| ileir time, in ſome inferior branches of their 
Te clpe ire arts, particularly in what regards 
icy of manner; it may with reaſon be 
bh: whether in grandeur of delign, and 
L 2th of invention, they have as yet been 
ce elted vr equalled, Greece owed much of 
ber 


+. 


City 
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her literary glory to the merit of her anc __ 
authors, They at once fixed the faſhion 


the ſeveral kinds of writing; and they ha 
pened to fix it on the 1mmoveable bab 
ſimplicity and nature. Had not the Italia 


muſic in its infant ſtate fallen into the hand: 


of a great genius like Paleſtina, it would 70 

ba ve arrived at maturity ſo ſoon- A long 
ſucceſſion of inferior compoſers night have 
made diſcoveries in the art, but could not 
have raiſed it above mediocrity: and ſuch 
people are not of influence enough to render = 
ada new art reſpectable in the eyes, either ot 
che learned, or of the vulgar. But Paleſtinn 
made his art an object of admiration, no 
only to his own country, but to a great part 
4/0 Europe. In England he was ſtudicd and 


imitated by 'Fallis, in the reign of Henry 


the Eighth. All good judges were lalisfied, 
that this ſyſtem of harmony was founded = 
on right principles; and that, though ! | 
might perhaps be improved, nothing in the 
art could be a real 3 which was 


contradictory to it. e 
Ir the age of Leo, a genius like Pale 5 


muſt have been diſtinguiſhed, even the wy 
the art he profeſſed had gratified Do im- 
portant principle of the human mind ; b. 
as his art gratified the religious principle, h _ 


could not fail, in thoſe days, and among 
Italians, to meet with the higheſt encourage 


ment. In fact, muſic ce that tim. bas | 
5 been cultivated | in | laly with the 1 unn lt at- 


Ws 
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tention and ſucceſs. Scarlatti, Corelli, Ge- 
miniaui, Martini, Marcello, were all men 9 
xcraordinary abilities; and any one of them, 
1 5 circumſtances of Paleſtina, micht, per- 
aps have been as eminent as he. Need we 
vonder, then, SE the Unequalied excellence of 
he [tahan muſic ? 5 
5 But oth. r 3 have Sai to this 
effect. Nybady who underſtands the lan- 
guage + of md Italy, will deny, that the 
natives has e a peculiar delicacy of perception 
un regard to vocal found. This delicacy ap- 


| pears in the ſweetneſs of their verle, in the 


| cadence of their proſe, and even in the for- 
mation and inflexion of their words. Whe- _ 
ther it be owing to the climate, or to the 


. intlue nce of the other arts; whether it be de- 


rived from their Gothic anceſtors, or from 


| their more remote forefathers of ancient 
Rome; whether it be the effect of weax- 


nes or of ſoundneſs in the vocal and audi- 


tory organs of the people, this national nice- 


Z nels of ear muſt be conſidered as one cauſe 


et che melody both of their ſpeech and of 
tueit muſic, They are miſtaken Who think 
| the Italian an effeminate language. Soft it is 
| indeed, and of eaſy modulation, but ſuſcep- 
tible withal of the utmoſt dignity of ſound, 
_ 4s well as of elegant arrangement and ner- _ 
vous phraſeology. In hiſtory and oratory, it 
| ay boaſt of many excellent models: and 
poetry is far ſuperior to that of every 
cler modern nation, except che . Hs 
Vol. I. FE SD: _ Apa” 


-- — — — - * 
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And if it be true, that all muſic is originally 
ſong, the moſt poetical nation would ſeem 
to have the faireſt chance to become the 
molt muſical. The Italian tongue, in {trcogth 
and varicty of harmony, is not ſuperior, 
and perhaps not equal, to the Engliſh ; bur 
abounding more in vowels and liquid ic. and; 
and being cherefore more eaſily articulate! 
is fitter for the purpoſes of muſic: and i | 


4 


deſerves our notice, that poctical number 
were bronght to Perfection in Italy two hun- 
dred years "Tout than in any other country 
of modern Europe. . 


. 1 A Pp. vi. 


of Sympathy. 


A 8 a; great part of the pleaſure x we - derh ve: 


trouw poetry depends on dur Hympe 


Athletic Feli. 2gs, the philolophy of Sympathy 
ought always to form a part of the che- 
of Criticiſin. On this ſubjeR, there! ore, 

beg leave to ſubjoin a few brief remar ks, 

may poſſibly throw light on ſome of the tt rote 
| going, ao well 48 ſublfequent reaſon! nas | 

When we conſider the condition of an- 

other perſon, eſpecially if it ſeen to be 

Pleaſtrable or painful, we are apt 10 anc) 


ves 


Our 


8 


* „ 
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ourſelves in the ſame condition, and to feel 

in {ome degree the pain or pleature that we 

85 think we thould feel if we were really in that 

condition. Hence the good of others be- 
comes in ſome meaſure our good, and their 
me our evil ; the obvious effect of which 
48. bind "hon more cloſely together um 
fiery, and prompt them to promote the 
good, and relieve the diſtreſſes, of one ano- 
ther. Sympathy with diſtreſs is called Com- 


paſhon or Pity : Sympathy with happiness 


has no particular name; but, when enpreſſ- 


| ed in words to the happy prion, 186 terme 1 
. Co 1 Fee . 1 3 
= « ſymparhiſe, in Ga eget even 
= = things inanimate. Bo loſe 1 af we. 
dave long worn, to ſee in ruins a houſe in 5 


c we have long lived, may affect us 


1 1 momentary concern, though in point 


of value the loſs be nothing. With the 


dead we ſympathiſe, and even with. thoſe 
crcumitances of their condition whereof we 
know that they are utterly inſenſible; ſuch 
as, their being ſhut up in a cold and lo- 
litary grave, excluded from the light of the 
lun, and from all the pleaſures of life, and 
lab! e in a few years to be forgotten for ever. 
—— Towards the brute creation our lympa- 
thy is, and ought to be, {trong, rhey being 
een creatures like ourſelves. A mer- 
tal man is merciful to his beaſt; and that 
perfor. would be deemed melancholy or 
hard-! hcarted, 


—Bbz: ae, 


who thould tee the fri king 5 
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; lamb, or hear the chearfal ſong of the lark, 


or obſerve the tranſport of the dog when he 


finds the maſter he had loſt, without any 


participation of their joy. There are few | 
| pallages of deſcriptive poetry into which we * 


enter with a more hearty fellow-tecling, 


chan where Virgil and Lucretius paint to ads 
mirably, the one the ſorrow of a {ſteer fol 
the loſs of his fellow, the other the ailliQion 


of a cow deprived of her calf *.—— But 
- our. ſympathy exerts itſelf moſt _m_ Tully ; 
towards our fellow- men: and; other dp; 


Ns cumſtances being equal, is . or weak- 
er, according as they are more or lets near) 
: connected with us, and their condition more 


or leſs ſimilar to our own, 


We - often ſympathiſe with. one anot cher, - 
| when the perſon principally concerned has 
little ſenſe of either good or evil. We bluth 
for another's ill- -breeding, even when we | 
| know. chat he himſelf is not aware of it. ; 
We pity a madman, though we belicye him 
We trembie 


to be happy in his phrenſy. 
for a maſon ſtanding on a high ſcaff ld, 
though we know that cuſtom. 8 made it 
quite familiar to him, It gives us pain to 


ſce another on the brink of a precipice, the” 


we be ſecure ourſelves, and have no dou 


of his circumſpection. In theſe cafes, it 
would ſeem, that our ſympathy 18 railed, : 


„* 
2.490 


Ie Virgil, Georg, my ver. 50. 5 | Lacretius i, vert: 


"+ 
Ni 1 
"I - 
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' thers really feel, as by a lively conception 
of what they would feel if their nature were 


exactly ſuch as ours; or of what we ourſelves 
| ſhould feel, if we were in their condition, 
with the ſame ſentiments we have at Pre- 


fent * 
cated and ſtrengthened by ſympathy. 


- chearful; 


197 
got ſo much by our reflecting on what o- 


Ss — us iy 6. ay Cy bn... 2 > 


Many of our +: palong: may be n 
If 
we go into a chearful company, we become 
if into a mournful one, we be- 


come fad: The preſence of a great multitude = 
f engaged in devotion, tends to make us de- 
out. Cowards have behaved valiantly, when 


all their companions were valiant; 


and the 


_ umudiry of a few has ſtruck a panic into a 


whole We are not, 


army. 


anger, 
the 11 finguinary or unnatural paſſions : 


however, 
much inclined to ſympathiſe with violent 
jealouſy, envy, malevolence, and o- 
we 
rather take part againſt them, and ſympa- 


_ thiſe with thoſe perſons who are in danger 


_ from chem; becauſe we can more eaſily en- 
ter into their diſtreſs, and ſuppoſe ourſelves 
Bur indignation at vice, 


in their condition. 


particularly at ingratitude, cruelty, treache- 


ry, and the like, when we are well acquaint- 


<£ with the af. 


awakens in us a moſt in- 
tenſe fellow- feeling 


and the ſatisfaction we 


are conſcious: of, when tuch crumes are e ade · : 


Ser - Smith's Theory of Moral Seatiments ſcct 1. 


| quarely 
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N 


quately punithed, though ſome wh ſtern 


and gloomy, is however ſincere, and by 
means diſhonourable or detrimenta! 50 our 
moral nature; nor at all inconſiſtent with 
_ that pity, which the ſufferings of the eri 
minal extort from us, when we are m alle te 


conceive them in a lively manner. 


„ ſympathy all men are not equal} 
| ſuſceptible. They who have a lively imagi- 
nation, keen feelings, and what we c all 


tender heart, "me moſt ſubject to it. 11 bits 
of attention, the ſtudy of the works of na- 
ture, and of the beſt performances in art, 
experience of adverſity, the love of 3 
and of mankind, tend greatly to cheriih it; 


and thoſe pathous whereof ſelf is the obicd, 


5" © PTR, - ſelf-conceit, the love of me ney, -: 
ſenſuality, envy, vanity, have a tende ey no 
leſs powerful to deſtroy it. Nothing r nder. 

5 man more amiable, or more uſefu!, than 

a diſpolition ro rejoice with them that te- 

joice, and to weep with thoſe that weep; | 


to entcr heartily, not pificioully, : Into the con 
cerns of his fellow- creatures; to comply 
with the innocent humour of bis ie 


| more attentive to them than to himielt, and. 
to avoid every occaſion of giving pan of 
offence, And nothing but downright im- 


©: 


- morality | 15 more difagreeable, That! You 


perſon is, who affects bluntneſs of manner, 


and would be thou; bt at all times a len 


all that he thinks, w hether people ng t well 


* 


or ill; or than thoſe pedants are, of What- 


is of HO 
. 4 : — ; 


. 10 


erer rofellion, (for we have them of all pro- 
eſo; 5), Who, without minding others, or 
e into their views of things, are con- 
tnually obtruding themſelves upon the con- 
rerla jon, and their Own concerns, and the 

nriments and language peculiar to their 
wn crades and fraternities. This behaviour, 
thou! under the name of plain-dealing it 
5 5 arrogate a ſuperiority to artiſicial rules, 
1: yenerally the effect of pride, ignorance, 
ol lapidity, , or rather of all the three in con- 


junction. A modeſt man, who ſympathe- | 


| tically attends. to the condition and tenti- 
| ments of others, will of his own accord mae 


choſe allowances in their favour, which he 
wiſhes to be made in his own; and will thin 
it as mach his duty to promote their happi- 

| nc, as he thinks it theirs to promote his. 


And fu uch a man is well principled 1 in equity, 
as well as in g00d-breeding : and though, 


* rom an imperfect knowledge of forms, or 


rom his having had but few opportunities 
5 put them in practice, his manner may 
not be ſo graceful, or fo caſy, as could be 
withed, he will never give offence to any 
perſon of penetration and good-nature, 
e With feelings which we do not approve, 
or not have experienced, we are not apt to 
7 op: athiſe, The diſtreſs of the miſer when 
Hard is ſtolen, of the fop when he foils 
"ls ine jubilee cloaths, of the vaunting cox- _ 
aud when his hes are detected, of the un- 
natu al parent when his daughter elcapes 5 
. with 
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with a deſerving lover, is more like: 
move laughter than compaſſion. Art des 
ta, every father had the privilege ot cor- 


55 recting any child; he who had exp+ rience 
of paternal tenderneſs being ſuppoſcd inca- 


pable of wounding a parent's ſenlibiſity by 


unjuſt or rigorous chaſtiſement. When the 
Cardinal of Milan would expoſtulnte with 
the Lady Conſtance upon her violent ſorrow 


for the los of her child, ſhe anſwers, bu: 


without deignin g to addreſs her anſwer to 
done who {he knew could be no competent 5 
Judge of her caſe, He ro to me Who 
The Greeks and 


_ «© never had a ſors e 
ANomans were as eminent for public ſpirit, 
and for parental affection, as we; but, for 


a reaſon elſewhere aſſigned * knew little 
of chat romantic love between unmarrie! 
perſons, which modern manners and novels 
have a tendency to inſpire. Accordingly the 
Qiſtreſs in their tragedies often aroſe from 
patriotiſm, and from the conjugal and filial. 

_ charities, bur not from the romantic paſſion N 


whereof we now ſpeak. But there arc fen 


_ Engliſh tragedies, and fill. fewer French, 


wherein ſome love-affair is not connedte! 
with the plot. This always raiſes our Hur 


puathy; but would not have been ſo intereſt- 
55 ing to the Greeks or Romans, becauſe they E 


* King John, at 3. bene 3. 


t lie on Langhter chap. 4. 
8 _ 
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were not much ede wich che refine- 

ments of this paſſion. 
Sympathy, as the means of conveying 
cortain feelings from one breaſt to another, 


might be made a powerful inſtrument of 5 


moral diſcipline, if poets, and other writers 
of fable, were careiul to call forth our ſen- 
bility towards thoſe emotious only that 
-- favour virtue, and invigorate the human 
mind. Fictions, chat breathe the {pirit of 
patciotifin or valour; that make us ſympa- 
thiſe with che parental, conſugal, or filial 


N charities; that recommend misfortune to our 


pity, or expoſe crimes to our abhorrence, 


may certainly be uſeful in a moral view, by. 5 


cheriſhing paſſions, that, while they improve 
- the heart, can hardly be indulged to excels, | 


| P oo thoſe dreadful tales 1 that only give 


guith. to the reader, can never do any 


good they fatigue, enervate, and over- 


when the ſoul: and when the Calamitics 


they deſcribe are made to fall upon the in- 


nocent, our moral principles are in ſome 
anger of a temporary depravation from the 
_ perntal, whatever reſemblance the fable may 
de ſu ppoſed to bear to the events of real hte. 
Some late authors of fiction ſcem to have 
thou gut it incumbent. upon them, not only 
g touch the heart, but to tcar it in pieces. 


5 heap T0 misfortune on misfortune, 


on grief,” without end, and a ee | 
mercy. which diſcompoſes the render too 
give him either pleature or improve 
2 DE lt, Ce © me ng 


wiler ancieats, whoſe moit pathetic 
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ment; and is contrary to the practice f the 


genes 
were generally ſhort. 


It is ſaid, that at the firſt repreſen tation 


of the Furies of Eſchylus, the horror of the. 
itpeQtacle was ſo. great, that ſeveral Women 
nuſcarried z which was indeed _ with 
aà vengeance. But though the truth of that 
ſtory thould be queſtioned, it admits of no 
doubt, that objects of grief and Horror too 
much enlarged. on by the poet or noveliſt 
may do more harm than good, and give More 
e than pleaſure, to the mind of the 
reader. Surely this muſt be contrary to the 
= eſſential rules of art, whether we conſider 
poetry as intended to pleaſe that it may in- 
ſlruct, or to inſtruct that it may the Wore _. 
ettetually pleaſe, And ſuppoſing the rea] 


5 cvils of life to be as various and A | 


as is commonly believed, we muft 


| thought to conſult our own interel! very 
: abſurdly, if we ſeck to torment ouriclves 
with imaginary misfortune. Horace in 


nuates, that the ancient Rae Dram: 


ſort of burleſque rragi-comedy) was cout! 
ved for the entertainment of the mor? i 
15 orderly part of the audience“; and our 
tics allure us, that the modern farce 1s . 4 


dreſſed to che upper gallery, where, it 


= luppoled, there | is no great reliſh fort“ ſub- 
lime graces On the Tragic Mule, Yet "] bes 


7 Hor Ar, Poet. rerſ. 8 5 
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lieve theſe Jiltle pieces, if conſiſtent with de- 
cency, will be found neither unpleaſant nor 
unprofitable even to the moſt learned ſpec- 
tutor. A man, eſpecially if advanced in 


years, would not chuſe to go home with that 


oom 1 upon his mind which an affecting tra- 


eedy js intended to diffuſe: and if the play 


| his conveyed. any ſound -inſtruction, there 
zs no riſk of its being N by a htl in- 
nocent mirth. 


Upon the ſame principle, "+ confe ſs, chat 


1 am not offended with thoſe comic. ſrenes 


_ wherewith our great Dramatic Poet has oo 
caſionally thought proper to diverſify his tra- 


jones Such a licence will at leaſt be al- 


loweil to be more pardonable iu him, than 


= would be in other Tragic poets, "They | 
mult make their way to the heart, as an ar- 
my does to a ſtrong fortification, by flow 
- and regular approaches; becauſe they can- 
not, like Shakeſpeare, take it at once, and 
| by torm. In their pieces, therefore, a mix 


ture of comedy might have as bad an ellect, 
1 beſiegers were to retire from the out- 


works they had gained, and leave the ene- 


my at leiſure to tortify them a ſecond tine. 


But Shakeſpeare penetrates the heart by : 


Angle. effort, and can make us as fad in * 
preſent ſcene, as if we had not been merry 


mne former. With ſuch powers as he pot- 


ee re 
8 


in the pathetic, if he had made his 


traprlhes ur iformly mournful or terrible from 


iuning to end, 10 Pu ot ſenſibt lity 
VVV „WO! ay { 
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would have been able to ſupport the pre- 
lent ation. As to the probability of teig 
mixed compoſitions, it admits of no « 


OUT, 
Nature every where preſents a fimilar 


FLING 


ture of. tragedy and comedy, of joy and 
| forrow, of laughter and ſolemnity, the 
common affairs of life. The ſervant: - 4 


court know little of what paſſes among brin- 


cs and ſtateſmen, and may therefore: like 
the porter in Macl eth, be very jocular wha 1 
their ſuperiors | are in deep diſtreſs. Ihe 
death of a favourite child! 15 a great atllition 
0 parents and friends; but the man Wo 


digs the grave may, like Goodman Delve 


In Hamlet, be very chearful while le 


going. about bis work. A N aahagtd may 


be dangerous; bur the conſtable who 4 
Pre! Hh the traitors” may, like Dog! verry, 
5 ludicrous character, and his verw 0 
lurdities may be inſtr omental in bring 


the plot to light, as well as in dc avi a 0 


haltening tor wand the diſc overy. . 


that CO] npoſitions, | like thoſe 1* W wo PE | 


apologize for, cannot properly be e: 
ther trage ches or comedies: but wr 
| 18 Of 110 conſequence 4 let them be Cie 


Pliys and if in them nature is imitatecd u- 


Lien a way as to give pleaſure and i 
tion, they are as well entitled to the dens 
mination of B alice 1Poems, as any on 
SUP! cles, R Cite, SIE V ON are, — Irv . 
return: 

My 


e 


* 
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Love is another ran al the throbbing? 5. 
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breaſt, of whom they who wiſh to ſee 
- {tage transformed into a ſchool of vir- 
ne, complain, that his influence in the 
modern drama is too deſpotical. Love, kept 
within due bounds, is no doubt, as the 
_ ſong lays, %a gentle and a generous paſ- 
IVE” fon; but no other paſſion has ſo ſtrong 


1 cendency to tranſgreſs the due bounds : 


20; che frequent contemplation of its va- 
dos ardours and agones, as exhibited in 
os vs and novels, can 1-arce fail to enervate 


the mind, and to raiſe emotions and ſym- 
pachie s unfriendly to innocence. And cer - 


tan it is, that {ables in which there is nei- 
ther love noi gallantry, may be made high- 
iy intereſting even to the fancy and aflec- 
nion of a modern reader. This appears, 
not only from the writings of Shakeſpeare, 
an Other great authors, but from the I- 
[ ; Progreſs of Bunyan, and the hiſtory 
ot R obinſon Cruloe : than which laſt, there 
1s 1102 perhaps in any language a more in- 
_ terecting narrative; or a tale better con- 
trivec for communicating to the reader a 


weely idea of the importance of the mecha- 2 


10 arts, of the {weets of locial life, and of 
© FIGURE of independence, 


p A R T 


Or Tues La N GU A GE OF. P 0E. 


Rx. 


on the general nature of Pot: | 


ſider the INSTRUMENT which i it emplc 


its imitations ; or, in other words, to Splat 


the General Rs of PoeTic LANGUAGE 


For language 1 18 the poet's inſtrumci! of iis: | 
mitation, as Jound is the muſician's, and 


lou, the painter's, My conclufions on th. 


wy part of the ſubject will be found to terminate | 


in the WN already laid down. 
Words in Poetry are choſen, firit, for theic 
| fenſe ; - and, ſecondly, for their "found. That 


the firſt af theſe grounds of choice is tle 
4 


more excellent, nobody can deny, I. 
m rerary matters preters ſound to fe. 


a fool, Vet found is to be attended tc, eren : 
in ; profe;. and in verſe deut ids particu. 


617 117 
Al f 4 11 W104» 


Avine Gniflied what I dt to fay 


an Imitative Art, I proceed op con- 5 


Atl 
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«tention. I ſhall conſider Poetical Language, 


irſt, as SIGNIFICANT ; and, ſecondly, a as 
S cLTIBELE OF HARMONY, 


„„ 


ft e 


| would ſcem to follow, that the language of 


. 
sS 7 
WEL ; 


non, may difpleaſe, by being unnatural. 


| Wha it then 15 meant by Natural I anguage 7 


5 Th his c omes to be our firſt 3 IF." 


Of poetical Language, confidered as 5 


. F. ;-AS, 4 babe 3 to > prove, Fer 0 
175 be imitative of Nature, poetical fictions 

of real events, poetical images of real ap- 
pearauces in the viſible creation, and poetical 
perlonages of real human characters; A 


1 muſt be an imitation of the 1 
Nature. For nothing but what is ſuppoſed _ 
w be natural can pleaſe; and language, as 
cl! as fable, imagery, and moral 3 


( KK 


8E . 1. 


As idea of Natural 8 5 


| Tur. term N Ta ks "RT 
been uſed by philoſophers to dlenote 


995 thoſe tones of the human voice, attitudes of 


the body, and configurations of the feature: 
which, being naturally exprefiive of certain 
emotions of. "the 1oul, are univerſal among 5 
mankind, and every where under pod. 
Thus anger, fear, pity, adoration, joy, o. 
_ tempt, and almoſt every other pathon, nas 
a look, attitude, and tone of voice, peculiar 
to itſelf; which would ſeem to be the _ ; 
not of meh imitating one another, but « f 6 
| ſoal operating u pon the body; and whit 
when well expreſled in a picture or ſtats; 
when it appears in human behaviour, 
derſtood by all mankind, as the extern [1,7 
of that paſſion which it is for the mot pat 
obſerved to accompany. In this acceptatie, 
natural language 18 contradiſtinguiſhe. 00 
thoſe articulate voices to Which the name 
of ſprech has becn appropriated; an Sw 
are alſo univerſal at NONg m ankind, thou 
diſſerent in different nations; but deriv 
their meaning trom human . 
6 lee, and are not underitood exe 


i ] 
4.4 


hole | 
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thoſe who have been inſtructed in the uſe 
of them. — Bat in this inquiry the term Na- 
ura, /,anguage denotes that ule of ſpeech, or 


of ar! "fic ual language, which is ſuitable to 

| the t2aker and to the occaſion. Proper 
4 19 

words in proper places,” is Swift's defi- 


| nition of a good ſtyle; and nay with equal 
propriety, ſerve for a definition of that ſtyle, 


or mode of language, which is here called 5 


Natural, in contradiſtinction, not to artificrd! 


(itſelf being artificial) but to wnnatural; and 


| which it is the poet's buſineſs to imitate. I 

| lay, t5 mitate : or as poets (for a reaſon al- 55 
ready given), copy nature, not as it is, but in 

that ſtate of perfection, wherein, confiſte ut- 


ly with veriſimilitude, and with the genius, of 
5 their work, it may be ſuppoled to be ; and | 
are the e ſaid to mate nature, Nas = 


| 19 pive a view of nature ſimilar 98 but ſome- 
what different from the reality —ſo, in 


formi ng poctical langu: age, they muſt take. 


tor their model human tpeech, not in that 


imperfe & {tate wherein it is uſed on the com- 
mon occafions of life, but in that ſtare of per- 
tection, whereof, conſiſtently with ve eriſimili- 


tude, it may be ſuppoſed to be tutceptible, 

Bur, as we cannot eſtimate the perfection 
r imperfection of poetical imagery, till we 
no the natural appearance of the thing 
deſcrihed; ſo neither can we judge of this 


eie Mon of human ſpeech, till we have 


-4 ſome idea of that quality of language 


3 . ' 


Fach We l eſs by the epithet natural. 
\ *. II. 8 D d 5 Thac 
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That . ſome modes of language are more na- 


tural than others, and that one mode may 


be natural at one time which at another 
would be unnatural, muſt be evident even to 
thoſe who never Rudied criticiſm, Vould 
ſoft words, for example, be natural in the 
mouth of a very angry man? or do even 
the vulgar expect bluſtering expreſſion: from 
him who melts with pity, or love, or fer- 
row? Between groans and pain, tears and 
grief, laughter and jocularity, trembling and 
fear, the connection is not more natural, 
than between certain ſentiments of the human 
mind and certain modifications of human : 
„ Janguage. TM, 
Natural language and. god language are 
195 not the fame: and Swift's definition, which | 
is equally applicable to both, will not per- 
haps be found to expreſs adequately the cha- 
racteriſtic of either. The qualities of good 
language are perſpicuity, ſimplicity, elegance, 
energy, and harmony But language may 
pollels all theſe qualities, and yet not be! na- 
. Would the Anacreontic or Ovidian 
5 be natural in the mouth of Ache 
upbraiding Agamemnon with his tyranny 
and injuſtice 15 or of Lear defying the tem- 
5 peituous elements, and imprecating perdi- 
tion upon his daughters? Would that per- 
_ tpicuity which we juli admire in Catos 
5 ſoliloquy s, be accounted natural in Ham- 


5 It mult be fo. Plato, thou reaſon'lt well. 


kere 


cl 
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tet's *, by thoſe who know, that the former 

i; ſuppoſed to ſpeak with the rationality of 

a philoſopher, and the latter with the agita- 
tion ot a young man tortured to madneſs with 
brow, and love, diſappointment, and re- 
renge ? Would language ſo magnificent as 
that in which the ſublime Othello ſpeaks of 
the pomps and honours of war, be natural 
in the mouth of the ſoft, the humble, the 
| broken-hearted Deſdemona bewailing her un- 
| happy fate? Or would the ſonorous har= _ 
mony of the Dithyrambic ſong, or Epic poem, 
fait the ſimplicity of ſhepherds, contending = 
| in alternate verſe, and praiſing their mi- 
| {treſſes, putting forth riddles, or making re- 
marks upon the weather? —Yet language 
mult always be ſo far ſimple as to have no 
ſuperfluous decoration ; ſo far perſpicuous, 8 
as to let us ſee clearly what is meant; and ſo 
far elegant, as to give no ground to ſuſpect 
the anthor of ignorance, or want of taſks, 

Good language is determinate and ab- 5 

ſolute. We know it where- ever we meet wit! 
it; we may learn to ſpeak and write it from 
books alone, Whether pronounced by a 
clown or a hero, a wiſe man or an idiot, 
language is (till good if it be according to 
rule, But natural language is ſomething not 

bf lure but relative; and can be eſtimated 

by y thol le . who have ſtudied men as well = 


10 be, or not to oe Kc. 
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as books; and who attend to the Teal or 


: 


ſuppoſed character of the ſpeaker, well 


as to the import of what is ſpoken. 


There are ſeveral particulars relating 0 the 


ſpeaker which we muſt attend to, before we 


can judge whether his expreſſion be-1 a 
ral. It is obvious, that his temper muſt be 
taken into the account. From the fler; _ | 


paſſionate we expect one ſort of e 
from the calm and moderate another. Th: 


impetuoſity which is natural in Achilles, 
would in Sarpedon or Ulyſfes be quite th. 
contrary; as the mellifluent copioufucis ot 
Nettor would ill become the blunt ruſticiy 
of Ajax, "Thoſe diverſities of temper, * hich 
make men think differently on the fung ge- 
caſion, will alſo make them ſpeak the TURE = 
= thoughts! in a different manner. And as the 


temper of the tame man is not always uni- 


form, but is variouſly affected by you and 


old age, and by the prevalence of ten por r. 
paſſions ; ; ſo neither will that ſtyle whic 


is mott natural to him be always uniform, 


but may be energetic or languid, abrupt or 
e * 


cquable, figurative or plain, according e 
paſſions or ſentiments that may happen to 


predominate in his mind. And hence, Ut 


judge whether his language be natural, ue 


mult attend, not only to the habitual tt temper, 


but alto. to the preſent paſſions, and © 
th e ave of the ſpeaker — Nor e we. 
verlook his intellectual peculiarities. n "hi 
= thoug] its be confufed or indiſtinct, ki At yle 


oy 
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mult be immethodical and obſcure; if the f 
former be much diverſified, the latter will be 


equally copious. — The external. circumſtances 
of the ſpeaker, his rank and fortune, his 


education and company, particularly the two 


laſt, have no httle influence 1 in characteriſing 


his ſlyle. A clown and a man of learning, a 
pedantic and a polite ſcholar, a huſbandman 


and a ſoldier, a mechanic and a ſeaman, re- 


citing the ſame narrative, will, each of them, 5 


adopt a peculiar mode of expreſſion, ſuitable 
do the ideas that occupy his mind, and to the 


language he has been accuſtomed to ſpeak 8 


an hear: and if a poet, who had occaſion 
to introduce theſe characters in a comedy, 
were to give the ſame uniform colour of 


Z hnpnage to them all, the ſtyle of that co- 


mecy, however elegant, would be unnatural. 


— pur language is alſo affected by che very 


thoug -hts we utter. W hen theſe are lofty or 
eroveling, there is a correſpondent. eleva- 


don OV meanneſs in the language. The ſtyle 


*% 4 great man is generally ſimple, but ſel- 
com rails to partake of the dignity and e- 
ncray of his ſentiments. In Greece and. 


Rome, the corruption of literature was 
_con!equence of the corruption of manners ; 


and the manly ſimplicity of the old is . 
peared, as the nation became effeminate 


lor. Ar. Poet. verſ. 323. — 332. Longinus, ſect. 


«ud lervide. Horace and Longinus * ſcruple 


not 
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not to aſcribe the decline of eloquence, in 
their days, to a littleneſs of mind, the effect 


of avarice and luxury. The words of Lon- 
ginus are remarkable. * The truly elog nen 


(days he) muſt poſſeſs an exalted and ob 
 * mind; for it is not poſſible for thoſe who 
n Dave all their lives been employed in ſer- 
"FRE purſuits, to produce any thing worthy 
Hof immortal renown or general admira- 
tion.” In fact, our words not Wy are 


66 


„ 


the Lana, but may be conſidered a the 


pictures of our thoughts. The Ane glow 
or faintneſs of colouring, the fame con- 
fiſtency or incoherence, the ſame proportions 


* 


of great and little, the ſame degrees of dle- 
vation, the ſame light and ſhade, that dif- 


tinguiih the one, will be found to charac- 


teriſe the other: and from ſuch a char racter 
A8 Achilles or Othello we as naturally ex- _ 
pet a bold, nervous, and animated ph. _ : 


ology, as a manly voice and commands 

__ geſture, —It is hardly neceſſary to add, that 
ſtyle, in order to be natural, mult be adapted 
to the /ex and to the nation of the ſpeak: 


Ahe circumſtances give a peculiarity to Bu 
man thought, and muſt therefore di“. 110 
the modes of human language. will wot 


| lay, as ſome have done, that a lady i al- 


ways diſtinguiſhable by her ſtyle and nd 


writing, as well as by! her voice and ſcaturcs; 


but I believe it may be truly ſaid. tat 
female converſation, even when lem r 


5 _ philoſophical, has, for the moſt arte 11 1 805 
| $f | | 


al 
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and a delicacy, which the preateſt maſters 
of language would find it difficult to imi- 7 
tate. The ſtyle that Shakeſpeare has given to 
ſuliet's nurſe, Mrs Quickly, e ranges or 

Katharine, would not ſuit any male; nor 
the phraſeology of Dogberry or Petruchio, f 
"ill ol or Falſtaff, any female character, Na- 

- rional peculiarities are alſo to be attended to 
by hos who {tudy natural language in its 
tall extent. We ſhould expect a copious and 

flowery ſtyle from an Aſiatic monarch, and 
a Co geile and figurative expreſſion from ' 
American chief. A French marquis, and a 


count try-gentleman of England, would _ 
| ute the ſame phraſes on the i ſame ſubject, even 


though they were ſpeaking the ſame language 

\\ equal fluency. And a valet-de-chambre 
bew unported from Paris, or a Scotch foot= _ 
wan who had been born and bred in Fdin- 


> birglt,” appearing in an Englith comedy, 


would be . cenſured as an unnatural cha- 
_ pacter, if the poet were to make him ſpeak 
pure Englifh. N 
May we not infer, from whit has been 
laid, that oy Language! is then according to 
nature, when it is ſuitable to the tuppoſed <0 
20 condition of the ſpeaker ? — meaning by 
the word condition, not only the outward 


I circ eee of fortune. rank, employment, 1 
„ ave, and nation, but allo the internal 


tei pe 0 e of the underſlanding and paſhons, 
4s well as the peculiar nature of the thiaghts 
that may hayyen to occupy the mind. Ho- 
. race 


N 
. 

40 

ry 
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race ſeems to have had this in view, + chen 
he ſaid, that “if what 1s ſpoken on the [tage 
ſhall be unſuitable to the fortunes of the 


ſpeaker, both the learned and unl-arne! 


1mpropriety : — For that it is of great 
importance to rhe poet to conſider, whe- 


or a buſtling nurſe; a luxurious : Aſlyrian, 
30 A cruel native 81 Colchis; ; a mere antile 


an ac 3 Argi ve, or a dull Bentian © 


„But Horace's remark, it may be fad: re- 
fers more immediately to the ſtyle of the. 
drama, whereas we would extend it to poe- 
e and even to compoſition, in general, 
And it may be thought, that in thoſe wry 
tings wherein the imitation of human !ife e 
leſs perfect, as in the Epic poem, or where- | 
in the ſtyle is uniformly elevated and pure, 
as in Hiſtory and Tragedy, this rule of lan 
guage is not attended to. In what retp*c 
Ior example, can the ſtyle of Livy or Homer ; 
be faid to be ſuitable to the condition ot 
| the ſpeaker ? Have we not, in cach author,” 
an great variety of ſpeeches, aſcribed to me! 
of different nations, ranks, and characters; 
Who are all, notwithſtanding, made to utter 
a Hnguatze; that 1s not only Branuatica, 8 


3 Hor. Ar. Poet. ver{, 312, 


part of the audience will be ſenſible of the 


ther the perſon ſpeaking be a live or... 
hero; a man of mature age, or warm 
© with the paſlions of youth; a lady of rank, 


«6 
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but elegant and harmonious? Vet no reader 
is offended; and no critic ever ſaid, that 
the ſtyle of Homer or Livy is unnatural, 
The objechon is plauſible. But a right 
examination of it will be found not to weak 
en, bat to confirm and illuſtrate the preſent : 
doctrine. 1 ſay, then, that language is na- 
tural, when it is ſuited to the ſuppoſed con- 
dition and circumſtances of the ſpeaker.— 
Now, in hiſtory, the ſpeaker is no other than 
the hiſtorian himſelf; who claims the privi- | 
| lege of telling his tale in his own way; and 
i of exprefling the thoughts of other men, 


| where he has occaſion to record them, in kis 175 


don language. All this we mult allow to be 
natural, if we ſuppoſe him to be ſerious. 


| For every man, who ſpeaks without affecta- 


tion, has a ſtyle and a manner peculiar to 
himſelf, -A pa vary of learning and elo= 
quence, recapitulating on any ſolemn occa- 


| fon the ſpeech of a clown, would not be 


thought in earneſt if he did not expreſs him- 


cell with his wonted propriety, It would be 


1 difficult, perhaps he would find it impoilible, 


to imitate the heſitation, barbarilins, and 
| broad accent, of the poor man; and if he 


were to do ſo; he would affront his audience, 
and, inſtead of being thought a Matura! 
ſpeaker; or capable of conducting important | 
b f ae would prove himſelf a mere buf- 


I Now an hiſtorian is a perſon who aſ- 
lu We a character of great dignity, and ad- 


= > Hinder to a molt ropes: audi- 


„ 
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ence. He undertakes to communicate infor. 
mation, not to his equals only or interior; 
but to the greateſt, and moſt learned men 
upon carth. He wiſhes them to liſten to him. 


and to liſten with pleaſure, to belicve his 
teſtimony, and treaſure up his ſayiugs as 


leſſons of wiſdom, to direct them in the con- 


duct of life, and in the government ot king- . 
doms. In ſo awful a preſence, and ith 5 
views 10 elevated, what ſtyle is it natural 


for him to aſſume? A ſty le uniformly f ſerious, 


and elegant, clear, orderly, and emphatical, 
ſet off with modeit ornaments to render it 
_ pleaſing, yet plain and ſimple, and .. ich a 


becomes a man whoſe chief concern it is 
know and deliver the truth. The moreh 


and the preacher are in fimilar ae 5 
and will naturally adopt a fimilar ſtyle : o 


ga more ſubhme and more patheric encryy, 


and language ſtill plainer than that of the 
Hhiſtorian, though not leſs pure, w il] with 


_reaton has expected from thoſe, Who pou 
nounce the diftates of divine wiſdom, Al q 
profeſs to inſtruct the meaneſt, as wel! > 


the greateſt of mankind, in matters of ever- : 


laſting i importance. 


When a man, for the public amuſement, — 


_ affimes any character, it is not necellary, 
nor pofſible, for him to impoſe upon us 
far as to make us believe him to be the vey 


perſon he repreſents : but we have a ht to 


- expect that his behaviour thall not be e þ 


pretenfions ku any thing material. mo al : 


- 4 * 3 ” 
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his powers of incantation, Garrick himſelf. 
will never be able ro charm us into a be- 
lief, that he is really Macbeth: all that can 
be done he does; he ſpeaks and acts juſt as 
if he were that perſon : and this is all that 
the public requires of him. Were he to fall 
ſort, — or rather (for we need not ſuppole 
What will never happen) — were any other 
| travedian to fall ſhort of our expectations, 
- 404 plead, by way of excuſe, that truly he 
was neither a king nor a traitor, neither an 


ambitious nor a valiant man, "an therefore 


ought not to be blamed for not acting as be- 
<omes one; we ſhould more cafily pardon 


the fault, than the apology. — Now it is | 


very true, that an Epic poet is no more in- 
| - fpired chan any other writer, and perhaps 


was never ſeriouſly beheved to be fo. But ass 


be es claim to inſp iration; and before the 
whole world 1 to diſplay the moſt in- 


|  tere!ling and moſt marvellous events, to be 


particu larly informed in regard to the 
thoughts as well as actions of men, and to 


know the affairs of inviſible beings and the 
economy of unſeen worlds; we have a right 


25 expect from him a language as much ele- 
ate. abe ve that of hiſtory and philoſophy, 


; ln aſſumed character and pretenſions are 


ki er than thoſe of the hiſtorian and plulo- 15 
foph cr, From ſuch a man, ſoppoſed to be in- 
veited with ſuch a character; we have in- 
dee. 85 right to require every poſlible perfec- 
uon of: hun nan thought and language. And 

E. e 2 7 therefore, 
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el e, if he were to introduce mean per- 


ſons talking in their own dialect, it would 
be as unnatural, as if a great orator, on the 
molt ſolemn occaſion, were to liſp and 
prattle like a child; or a hero to addr; 


his victorious army in the Jargon: of : a BY Ply | 


or r pick pocket. 


In the Epopee, the Muſe, or rather the 


Prot: "16- ſuppoſed. to ſpeak from beginning 


to end; the incidental orations aſcribe to 
5 Therſites or Neſtor, to Vly fMles or Poly eme, 


to Aſcanius or F. neas, to Satan or Rapha l, 


not being delivered, as in tragedy, by th 


ſeveral ſpeakers in their own perſons, but re- 


hearſed by the poet in the way of nar rative. 
Theſe orations, therefore, mult not only be 
adapted. to the characters of thoſe to whom 

| they are aſcribed, and to the occaſion Apen 
which: they are ſpoken, but muſt alſo par? : 
take of the ſuppoſed dignity of the pocts 


character. And if fo, they muſt be cle. vated 
to the general pitch py” the compoſition ; even 
though they be ſaid to have been uttered ! 


perſons tron whom, in common lite, 2c 


gance Gr ſtyle would not have been on 
ed. And a certain degree of the ſan:: 


vation muſt adhere to every deſcriptio in [ * 

pic poetry, though the thing deſcribed {hou 
be comparatively unimportant : — FRE U k 
no more than we naturally look for, whe at 
eloquent man, in a ſolemn aſſembly, give 4 
dletail of ordinary events, or recapitulatc in 2 
his own ſtyle and manner, the ſentimer? t 


in 
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an illiterate. peaſant. So that in the Epic 
poem, (and in all ſerious poetry, narrative 
or didactic, wherein the poet is the ſpeaker), 
language, in order to be natural, mult be 
ſuiced to the aſſumed or ſuppoſed character 
-- of: the: poet, as weil as to the occaſion and 
5 ſubject. Polyphemus, in a farce or comedy, 


might ſpeak clowniſhly ; becauſe he there - 
# appears in perfon, and ruſticity 3 18 his cha- 


- racter : but Homer and Virgil, rehearſing 
pe «ch of Polyphemus, would indeed de- 


| hiver thoughts ſuitable to his character and 
condition, but would expreſs them in . OO 


| own elegant and harmonious language. - 


| ow hence we ſee, how abſurdly thoſe cri- 


urgue, who blame Virgil for making 


. "Encas too poetical (as they are pleaſed to 5 
5 p! hraſe it) 1 in che account he gives Dido of his 


_ alventures. They might with equal reaſon 


| affirm, that every perſon in the Iliad and 
Oz lley, as well as Eneid, ſpeaks too poe- 


rally, The miſtake irifes from confound- 
ing Epic with Dramatic compoſition, and 


| ſuppaſin g that the heroes both of the one 
and of the other ſpeak in their own perſons. _ 


Whereas, in the firſt the poet is the only 
ſpeaker, and in the laſt he never ſpeaks at 


Eat: nay, the firſt 1s nothing more, from 


begimmüng to end, but a narration, or (peach, 
de! ivered. by a perſon alluming, and 
ending to ſupport, rhe character of = 
nfpired poet. In che ſtyle, therefore, of the 
. Hopes, the” poetic | character muſt every 


where 
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where predominate, as well as the heroic, 
becauſe a ſpeech, in order to appear natura! 


muſt be ſuited to the ſuppoſed character 
the ſpeaker, as well as to the "A and per. 


. ſons ſpoken of. 


Ihe puns that Milton aſcribe to his devils. 
on a certain occaſion oe are generally 6 of 


f juſtly condemned. It has, however. 


"or - elegance, as well as for virtue; and th. 


the poer, on this one occaſion, miglit bare 
intended. to make them both deteſtable «_ 


devils, and deſpicable as buffoons. But this 


plea cannot be admitted. For the ticnds f 
Milton, notwichſtanding their extreme Wie- 
" kednels, retain an elevation of mind, with- | | 

out which they could not have appeared un. 

an Epic poem, and which is inconſiſtent 
with the futility of a buffoon or witling. 

Granting, then, (what 15 not likely), that | 

the poet, in this one inſtance, meant 


render ther contemptible for heir low wit, 


he mult yet be blamed for aſſigning hen 


a part ſo repugnant to their general character. 
Or, even if he could be vindicated on ths” 
ſcore, he is liable to cenſure for having pi 


10 paltry a part of his narration in the mouth 


of the holy angel Raphael. Or, it even fo 
| his we were to Pardon him, ill he 15 in- 


* Paradiſe Loſt, book 6. ve rf. 60h. — 627. 
„ excul. able. 


b cel 


urged, as an apology for them, that they 
are uttered by evil beings, who may be ſnp- . 
poſed to have loſt, when they fell, al tale 


1 m 


N 
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excuſeable, for having forgotten the aſſumed 
dignity of his own character ſo far, as to 
retal thoſe wretched quibbles ; which, whe- 
ther we ſuppole them to be uttered by an 
ingel, a devil, or an epic poet, are groſsly 
unnacural, becaule: torally unſuitable to the 
| condition and character of the ſpeaker. — 
| 4A mind poſſeſſed with great ideas does not : 
nat wah, attend to ſuch as are trifling“!; 
and, while actuated by admiration, and other 5 

| 0 emotions, will not be apt to turn 

us view to thoſe things that provoke con- 
B tempt or laughter. Such we ſuppoſe the 


| mind of every ſublime. writer to be; (Os 
ſuch in fact it muſt be, as long at leaſt as he 


ö employs. himſelf in ſublime” compoſition. Z 


TS. Who chat, from Alglne Ni his labouring eye. 
Shoots round the wide horizon, to ſurvey _ 

I be Nile or Ganges roll his waſteful ride Lo 

Through mountains, pla us, en empires black — 
5 wich ſhade, | 4 D 
And continents of ſand, will turn his gaze 

I mark the windings of a ſcanty rill, 

 4hat murmurs at his feet? 


Ples fur res s Imagination, book I. 


The meditations: ſays a very ingenious writer, 
(ipzaking of the view from Mount Etna), 66 are ever 


£4 


64 


ot the objects that ſurround us; and here, where 
© you have all nature to roufe your imagination, what 
can remain inactive?“ See the whole paſſage; 
cl), from its ſublimity, one would be amps. 0 

| nad been compoſed on the ſpot; 1 
h, s Travel,, letter 10. 


Mean 85 


cle vated in proportion to the grandeur and ſublimity _ 


1 ciple of Homer and Virgil. 


and of the impor tant affairs in whic! 1 they 
are engaged. Even Comedy, who takes her 


ſons of low condition ſhould make their 
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Mean language, therefore, or ludicrous ſw. 


timent, are unnatural in an Epic poem, . ſe 
this reaſon, among others, that they do n © 
naturally occur while one is compoting i; pe 
And hence Milton's humorous deſcription o£ WW — 
the /ambo of Vanity, however juſt as an ali: WS g. 
gory, however poignant as a fatire, ovdin i «© 
not to have obtained a place in Paradit e Loſt. 1 
Such a thing might ſuit the volatile genius of il "0 


Arioſto and his followers; but is quite un- 
worthy of the ſober and 1 dif- 


In Dramatic Poetry, the perſons act and WI © 
fpeak - in their own character, and the a- 

thor never appears at all, An elevated. ſtyle 
may, however, be natural in tragedy, n 
account of che high rank of the perſons, 


characters from the middle and lower ranks. 
of mankind, may occaſionally lift up her 
voice, as Horace lays To when ſhe meaus to 
give utterance to any important emotion, OT. 
happens to introduce a Perſonage of more 
than ordinary dignity. But what it 


I r- 


1 
pearance in Tragedy? And as the gr ; | 
_ mult have attendants, how can this be gen d- 
ed. againſt ? And it ſuch ien 
” Paradiſe Loſt, book 3. verl. 444. 
* Hor. Ar. Poet. verſ. 92 
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will not their language be unnatural, if rai- 
{e4 to» a level with that of their ſuperiors | 4 
Or, would it not give a motley caſt to the 
poem, if it were to fall below that level ? 
——- No doubt, an uniform colour of lan- 
| guage, though not eſſential to Tragi- comedy, 


br to the Hiſtoric drama, is indiſpenſable in 


| a regular tragedy, But perſons of mean 
1 ank; if the tragic poet find it neceſſary to 


bring them in, may eaſily be ſuppoſed to 


have had advantages of education to qua- 
| lify them for bearing a part in the dialogue, 
| or for any other office in which he may 
think proper to employ them. —— Beſides, 
language admits of many degrees of eleva- 
tion; and a particular turn of fancy, or tem- 


[+ perature of the paſſions, will ſometimes give . 


wonderful ſublimity ro the ſtyle even of a 
* Aae d or of a ſavage. So that the ſtyle of 


tragedy, notwithſtanding its elevation, may 


, a5 15 various as the characters and paſſions | 
of men, and may yet in each variety be 
| natural, - Moreover, the ſubject, and con- 


ſeque ntly the emotions, of tragedy, are al- | 


Ways important; and important emotions 
| prevailing in the mind of a peaſant will exalt 
1 and ! inyigorate his language. When the old 
ih hepherd 1 in Douglas exclaims, Bleſt be the 
4. that made me a poor man; My po- 
verty has ſaved my maſter's houſe: ” the 
ought and the words, though ſuſiciently 


agical, have | no Soester elevation, than 
Lor. II. . Fi 1 0 we 


no doubt a great maſter will always kao 
how to proportion the degr ce of clegar CE to 175 
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we ſhould expect from any perſon of his 
Character and circumſtances. Simplicu; of 


ſtyle, for which none are diſqualified by the 


meanneis of their condition, often enforces 


a ſublime or pathetic ſentiment with the - 


ö happieſt effect. Let it be obſerve fur- 


ther, that poctical language is an imitation 
of real language improved to a ſtate of per- 
fection; and therefore, that the ſtyle of ta- 
dea, though raiſed above that of common 
life, will never offend, fo long as its ca- 


tions are at all conſiſtent with probability. 


In fact, when the pailions are well exprelict, : 


and the characters well drawn, a tragic p 
needs not fear, that he ſhall be found fault 


with for the elegance of his language : to 


L 4 


. the character of the ſpeaker. 


, TE. dignity of a Tragic hero may be 10 
15 great as to require an elevation of bang 8 


equal to the pitch of Epic poetry itſelf. 
nught be. exemplified from many "the 


ſpeeches of Lear, Othello, Hamlet, 


Cato, and of 1 in the Agoniſtes. But, 
in general, the Epic ſtyle is to be diſti— 


guithed from the Tragic, by a more uno. 

clevation, and more elaborate harmony : be- 

Cauſe a poct,, aſſuming the character ot Im 
inſpiration, and rather relating the Hoe nge 
of others, than expreſſing his own, 


peak with 1 mord . compoſure, dead. and 


£70 g+ 
$% 9 


et. 1 
* 


Ct 
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alt, than could reaſonably be expected from 5 


thote who deliver their thoughts according to 
the - immediate impulſe of paſſion. 

The language of Comedy is that of com- 
mon life improved in point of correctneſs; 


1 but not much elevated; — both becauſe the” - 


| {cxkers are of the middle and lower ranks 
= 
| of mankind, and alſo becauſe the affairs they 


are engaged in give little ſcope to thoſe e- 


mottons that exalt the mind, and rouſe the 
| imagination. As to the ſtyle of farce; 


3 1s frequently blended with comedy . : 


is purpotely degraded below that of 


F common life; or rather, it is the ridiculous 


F jlanruage of common life made more ridicu- 
1 Jous. 1 have already remarked, that Farce is 
40 Poetry, what Caricatura is to Painting: 5 

in the laſt we look for no beauty of at- 

uud or feature, ſo neither in the firſt do uwe 
expect elegance of diction. Abſurdity of 
thought produees abſurdity of words and 


behaviour: : the true farcical character 1 


more extravagantly and more uniformly ab- 
iurd, than the droll of real life; and his lan- 


gunge, in order to be natural, mult be exag= _ 


--perat ed accordingly. Vet as nothing is e- 
ttemed in the fine arts, but what diſplays | 
the ingenuity of the artiſt, 1 ſhould 1 imagine, 
that, even in a farce, one would not receive 
much pleaſure from mere incongruity of 
words or actions; becauſe that may be ſo. 
caſil 5 invented. Studied N cannot be . 
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e unles it be 1 in ſome degree un. 1 
common * 1 
We may theiefore repeat, and lay it 8 , 
as a maxim, That © language is natura, 
when it is ſaited to the ſ peaker's 8 condition, 

l character, and circumſtances.“ And as, 


5 Jr the moſt part, the images and ſentiin nts 


of ſerious poetry are copied from the images WWW 
and ſentiments, not of real, but of improved, . 
nature ; fo che language of ſerious poetry 
muſt (as hinted already) be a tranſcript, not 
of the real language of nature, which is 
botten diſſonant and rude, but of: natural lau- 
- .— guage improved as far as may be conſitl WW 
with probability, and with the ſuppoſecd 
Character of the ſpeaker. If this be t the 
caſe, if the language of poetry be ſuch en? 


55 as we hear in converſation, or read in iſtory, 


it will, inſtead of delight, bring diſappuint- 
ment: becauſe it will fall ſhort of what we 5 


8 expect from an art which is recommended 


its intrinſic utility; and to which, in orde! 10 


rather by its pleaſurable qualities, than by 


render it pleafing, we grant higher privi!: 

than to any other kind of literary compo! ition, 

or any other mode of human language. 
The next inquiry mult therefore be, . 


dis the language of nature to be improve ? 
or rather, 2 What are thoſe emen ats 


* Edi on Laughter, chap. 3 


| Dec abone, part by chap 3. 4.5. „ 
e that 
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that peculiarly belong to the language ot 
"= portrF-3 3s | 


SECT. U. 


VP ral: Jangwige -| is ; improved in poetry UE 
| the uſe of Poetical words. mn 


poetical dition reſults from the uſe of 


INE. mode a: improvement peculiar „ 


| thoſe words, and phraſes, which, becauſe 


| they rarely occur in proſe, and frequently i ian 
verſe, are by the grammarian and lexicogra- 


pPher termed Poetical. In theſe ſome languages : 


F abound more than others: but no language TT 


I am acquainted with is altogether without 
benz and perhaps no language can be ſo, 


= which any number of good poems 3 


ys written. For poetry is better remem- 


bere: 4 than proſe, eſpecially by poetical au- 
tons; who will always be apt to imitate 
the chrafoalogy of thoſe they have been ac- 
cuttomed to read and admire : and thus, 


SF 1m the works of poets, down through ſuc- 


ceilive generations, certain phraſes may have 
been conveyed, which, though originally 
perhaps in common uſe; are now conhned 
0 poetical compoſition, Proſe-writers are 
119! 10 apt to 1mitate one another, at leaſt in 
ras and parates 3. ; both becauſc they do not 
DN . 10 
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fo well remember one another's phraſeology, 


and alſo becauſe their language is lets arti(j- 
cial, and muſt nor, if they would mae jt 


eaſy and flowing, (without which it can: 


11100 


be elegant), depart eſſentially from the e 
of correct converſation. Poets too, on . 


count of the greater difficulty of their Num- 
bers, have, both in the choice and in the 
ar rangement of words, a better claim to in- 


dulgence, and ſtand more in need t a dif- 

5 enn? power. e | : 
lhbe language of Homer differs materia] r 
— rom what was written and ſpoken | in Greece 

in the days of Socrates, It differs in the mode 


of inflection, it differs in the ſyntax, it dif- 


fers even in the words; ſo that one might 
read Homer with eaſe, who could not dad 
| Nenophon ; or Xenophon, without being 


able to read Homer. Vet 1 cannot belie: e 


„ that Homer, or the firſt Greek poct wh 
_ wrote in his ty le, would make choice of a 
dialect quite aden trom What was intel- . 


ligible in his own time; for poets hase 


all ages written with a view to be read, 4 0 oo. 


t be read with pleaſure; which gd C1 
not be, if their diction were hard to bc is 
derſtood. It is more reaſonable to 9 


that the language of Homer is according to 
ſome ancient dialect, which, though i! 


perhaps in familiar uſe among the Gree Sat 
the time he wrote, was however intcllig 
From the Homeric to the Socratic age, 4 


riod a clapled of no > leſs. than tour Bun 
| (} rech 
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dred vears; during which the file both of 
difcourſe and of writing muſt have under- 
gone great alterations. Yet the Ihad con- 
"tinned the ſtandard of heroic poetry, and 
was conſidered as the very perfection of 
: poetical language; notwithſtanding that ſome 
words in it were become ſo antiquated, or 


10 ambiguous, that Ariſtotle himſelf ſeems 
to have been ſornewhat doubtful in regard to 


their meaning“ And if Chaucer's 3 
as 4 poet had been as great as Homer's, and 


5 the Engliſh tongue under Edward the Third, 
25 5 as the Greek was in the ſecond cen- 
tur after the Trojan war, the ſtyle of Chau- 
cer 1 probably have been our model for 


poetical diction at this day; even as 8 
| trarcha, his contemporary, is till imitated 7 
by the belt poets of Italy. ; Es 
I haye- ſomewhere read, 1 the . 5 
5 of the ſtyle of Ennius was imputed by the old 


critics to his having copied too cloſely the 85 


_ dialect of common lite. But this, I preſume, 


mull he a miſtake. For, if we compare the 
iragments of that author with the comedies | 
tf Vlautus, who flouriſhed in the ſame age, 
aud whoſe language was certainly copied from 
55 that of common life, we {hall be ſtruck with 
an air of antiquity in the former, that is 
not in the latter. Ennius, no doubt, like 
moll other ſublime poets, affected ſomething 
of the eee in his expreſſion: and many 


5 „Atidet, poet. | cap. 15. 
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of his words aud phraſes, not adopred by 
any proſe- writer now extant, are to be Dun 
in Lucretius and Virgil, and were by them 
tranſmitted to ſucceeding poets. Theſe form 
part of the Roman poetical dialect; Which 
appears from the writings of Virgil, where 


we have it in perfection, to have been very 


copious. The ſtyle of this charming poet is 

8 indeed ſo different from proſe, and is al- 
together ſo peculiar, that it is perhaj is ins. 
| Poſſible to analyſe it on the common brin- 
Ciples of Latin grammar. And yet no author ; 
can be more perſpicuous or more expreſſive HE 
notwithſtanding the frequency of Grecifn f 
in his ſyntax, and his love of old words, 
which he, in the judgement of Quintil an, 2 
knew better than any other man how t to im- 1 


Provc into decoration .. 


"The poetical dial of mode Italy is f 


; different from the proſaic, that I have known 


perſons who read the hiſtorians, and even 

| ſpoke with tolerable fluency the language of 
that country, but could not eaſily conitrue 

a page of Petrarcha or Taſſo. Yet it is not : 

probable, that Petrarcha, whoſe works ar: a 

ſtandard of the Malin Poetical Sin 

made any material innovations in his native * 

tongue, I rather believe, that he wrote 1 
1 Wel as it was 8 in his time, char 15 


Qs. 15d. l. 3. 4 3. 
| + Vicende della literatura del Denina, cap. 


4 + „ — © hoe — 2 — - - <6 diboroc atm — 
— — d- 


in the fourteenth century; omitting only 
| harſh combinations, and taking that hberty 
which Homer probably, and Virgil certainly, 


| iy (ignficant and melodious; and poliſhing 


| his ityle, to that degree of elegance Which 

human ſpeech, without becoming unnatural, _ 
may admit of, and which the genius of poe- 

: 11. as. an art ſabſervient to TS my 7 


he thought to require. 


| they v in have. more of this dialect than they 


will continue to be imitated, when the pre- 


Na ing ſome preſages already. 
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took before him, of reviving ſuch old, but 
not obſolete expreſſions, as ſeemed peculiar- 


Ihe French poetry in \ general is diſtin- . 
guiſhed from proſe rather by the rhime ang 
| the meaſure, than by any old or uncom- _ 
mon Phrafeclogy. Let the French, on cer- 
tain ſubjects, imitate the ſtyle of their old 
Poets, of Marot 3 in particular; and may there 

| fore be faid to have ſomething of a poectical _ 
dialect, tho' far leſs extenſive than the Ita- 
lian, or even than the Englith. And it may, 

1 think, be preſumed, chat in future ages 


have at preſent. - This I would infer from 

the very uncommon merit of ſome of their 
late poets, particularly Boileau and La Fon- 
daine, who, in their reſpective departments, 


| ſent modes of French proſe are greatly chan- 

, oy at an event that, for all the pains they 
to preſerve. their language, muſt ine 

rbly happen, and whereof there are not ns 


The: Englith poectical dialect is not = 
„Vor. Il. na Gg Re Te wee 


6 „ö 


CC 
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racteriſed by any peculiarities of inflec; 10n 


nor by any great latitude in the uſe of fo; eign 


idioms, More copious it is, however. than 
one would at firſt imagine. I on of no 


author who has conſidered it in the vay of 
- What | follows is but a very... 


detail “. 
5 8 1 pecimen. | 
A few Greek and Latin idioms are 


* Since writing the above; 1 have. kas the: pleaſure | 


* read the following judicious remarks on this ſubjeRt. + 
5 8 40 


Tha language of rhe age is never the language of 
55 40 


„ has a language peculiar to itſelf; to which almoſt cv; 
cx 


| - cc 


« den, who perpetually borrow expreſſions from the 


former. Let me give you ſome inſtances from Dryden, 
. 


fare deformed — his ireſul mood — in proud ar 


« his bon was granted — and difarray and 1b; meful 


46: rout — wayward but wife — Furliſbed for the ned — 
“ dadter'd oaks — diſberited — - ſmeuldering flames -— ede 
+06 ous of laws — cranes old and ugly = the beldan at his. 


fide — the grandam — hag — villanize his father's . 


ing a {ſettled thing, (like the French), h a0 a- 
* doubted right to w ords of an hundred years . 

| vided N have no rondered them uvintc 1 6 
” Mr FOO s ey fett. 3. elle, 


CO mon 


< poctry, except among the French, whoſe verſe, where 
7h the ſentiment or image does not ſupport i it, ditfers in 
nothing from proſe. Our poetry, on the contrary, 


one that has written has added fomething, by ich- 1 
ing it with forcign idioms and derivatives; nay, ſome⸗- 
times words of their own compoſition or invention, _ 
Shakeſpeare and Milton have been great ereato's this 
way; and no one more licencious than Pope or D:y- 


whom every body reckons a great maſter of oh 1 | 
tical tongue. Full of mvy/efut mopings — until. the 


trim of love — a pleaſant beverage — a rod ft 
love — ſtood ſilent in his mood — with knots 0 


- But they are infinite : and our language be- 


SHORN OF HIS BEAMS, Milton. 


_—— — — —  —— - — — _—_— — — . Q——j—ʃꝑ : m: — 22 
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common in Engliſh poetry, which are ſel- 
dom or never to be met with in prote. 
QUENCHED OF HOPE. PERS: 


Cen- 
ted wn, NOR VALVED HE NOR SHUN" v. 
Milton. Tis thus WE rats. while WHO 
sow IT STARVE. Pope. 
BREAD AND PEACE MY LOT. Pope. 
INTO WHAT PIT THOU SEE” WT From - 
War HEIGHT FALLEN, Milton, —= He. 
derived The mother of mankind, WHAT IME 
ns PRIDE HAD CAST HIM ont of heaven. 


- This day BE 


Milton, —— Some of theſe, with others to 
be found in Milton, ſeem to have been a: 


E dopred for the ſake of brevity, which in the 


: e tongue is indifpenſable. For the 55 
ſame reaſon, perhaps, the articles a and he 5 
are ſometimes omitted by our poets, though _ 


. leſs en in ſerious than burleſque com- 
poſition ®, ——In Engliſh, the adjective ge- 
ner ally goes before dhe ſubſtantive, the no- 


* In the Oreek poetry, tha anion of the Arte is 
mare frequent than the uſe of it. The very learned and 
10 gets author of A Treatiſe In the origin and progreſs 

c + ſuppoſes, that in the time of Homer, Who 
citabliſhed their poetical language, the article was little 
ied by the Greeks : and this ſuppolition appears highly 
| pro! able , when we conſider, that in the Latin, which was 
erived from the Pelatgic tongue, (a very ancient dialect 


=y (>rcek), there is no article. Yet, though the article 
ha. been in uſe in Homer's age, I imagine, that he, and 
every other Greek. poet who wrote hexameters, would - 


14 FA 
Have often found | it nec ary to Icave | it out. 


Gg2 — minative 
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minative before che verb, and the lire verh 
before (what we call) the accuſative. Ex- 
ceptions, however, to this rule, are not un- 
common even in proſe. But in poetry they | 
are more frequent. Their homely joys, and © 
DESTINY OBSCURE. Now fades the glin- 
mering landſcape on the abt; and all 15 ar. 
4 ſolemn ſtillneſs holds. In general, that ver- 
ſitfication may be leſs difficult, and the . 
dence more uniformly pleaſing; and fome- 
„dine io, us order $16 give energy to . 
flon, or vivacity to an image, — the Enzlith 
pPoeet is permitted to take much greater 1 | 
berties, than the proſe- writer, in ATA ng 

- has. words, and modulating his lines and pe- 
riods. Examples way be ſeen | in every {pag Y 

of Paradiſe Loſt. ; 

2. Some of our poetical worde take an \ ad- 
25 ditional ſyllable, that they may ſuit the verſe 
the better; as, di/ſpart, diſlain, di port, 5 g 
fright, enchain, for part, ſtain, 18 fright b 
chain. Others ſeem to be nothing elſe than... 

common words made ſhorter, for the con- 
venience of the verſifier. Such are auxilut, 
5 ſablunar, trump, vale, part, clime, fubmiſs, fro 

lic, plain, drear, dread, helm, morn, mc, eve 
and even, gan, illume and illumine, oe, by car, 
.-Dtde, fwage, [cape ; for auxiliary, ſubjunary, 5 
trumpet, valley, depart, climate, ſubmitlvc, 
frolicſome, complain, dreary, dreadful, hel- 
met, morning, meadow, evening, began or 
began to, illuminate, open, hoary, bid, 
aſſuage, leaps, = Of ſome. of thee the 


hort 98 
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ſhort form is the more ancient. In Scot- 
land, even, morn, bide, Hage, are ſtill in 
vulgar uſe; but morn, except when contra 
diſtinguiſhed to even, is ſynonymous, not 
with morning, (as in the Engliſh poetical 
diale⸗ I), but with morrow. The _ 
- poets, in a way ſomewhar ſimilar, and . 


Y haps. far a ſimilar reaſon, ſortened * 
mentnum, tutamentum, munimentum, Ke. into 5 


Bp Tung amen, tutamen, munimen . 1 
2. 08-e following words, which are now 5 


alm oſt peculiar to poetry, the greater part 
are ancient, and were once no doubt! 7 
mon uſe in England, as many of them ſtill 


are in Scotland. Afield, amain, annsy (a noun}, : 
15 e. lerer). U N blithe, brand (Sword), 


8 kae gad, gore, bf 8 lamb lin, late E 


| ring let, rue (a verb 


3 (of late), lay (poem), lea, glade, gleam, hurl, 5 
tre, meed, oriſons, plod (to travel 2 = 
| 4 oh ruthleſs oor. ; 

daun). ſnite, ſpeed (an active verb), fave 
(except), / Jpray (twig), fleed, ferain (ng), : 

frond, fea, thrall, thrill, trail (a verb), 

toll, wail, welter, ds. wayward, W 2090, A 
the w while (in the mean a time), , of pure. 


„ - Quod poctæ alligati ad certam pedum l 


datem, noa Temper propriis uti poſlint, fed depulſi a recta 
Via neceſſario ad eloquendi quædam diverticula confu- 
| giant nec mutare quædam modo verba, ſed ener, | 
6 Peres eon erderet idere, eee 5 
+ 5 inte. 
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4. Theſe that follow are alſo poctical ; 
but, ſo far as I know, were never in com- 
mon uſe. Appal, arrowy, attune, battai gar; 
breezy, car (chariot), clarion, cates, uf, 


 darkling, flicker, floweret, emblaze,” 277 5 


circlet, impearl, nightly, noiſeleſt, pinion ing), 
| ſhadrey, Slumberous, ftreamy, troublous, aviller 


1 3 verb), brill (a verb), ſhook (thaken), , mad- _ 
ding, wiewleſs. —] ſuſpect too, that the fol- 3 

lowing, derived from the Greek and Latin, 

Are peculiar to poetry. Clang, clangor, cheral;- 


5 


bland, boreal, dire, enſanguined, ire, 1e, -e 
1 5 (to waſh), nymph (lady, girl), orient, pamnply 
 philomel, infuriate, jocund, radiant, rap, . 
Adolent, refulgent, verdaut, ve y nal, aupbe,, zone 


(girdle) Hlwan, ſuf uſe. 


_ . In moſt languages, the rapidity of pro- 50 
: nunciation abbreviates ſome of the common- 


eſt words, or even joins two, or perhaps 


. more, of them, into one; and ſome of theſe 


abbreviated forms find admiſſion into wri- 
ting. The Engliſh language was quite di- 


figured by them in the end of the laſt cen- _ 


tury; but Swift, by his ſatire and exanmijpuc, 


brought them into diſrepute: and, though 


Jome of them be retained in converfition, 


as don't, an't, can t, they are now avoided 
1 ſolemn ſtyle; and by elegant writers in 


general, except where the colloqui:u 4 dialed 


is imitated, as in comedy. 7s and /4was, 


ſince the time of Shafteſbury, ſeem to have 
been daily loſing credit, at leaſt in prole ; 


but ill have a place in ee 2 perhaps 15 . 
: *.-CAW8 - 
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cauſe they contribute to conciſeneſs. "Twas 
e 4 bfty vaſes fide, Gray. Tis true, "tis 
certain, man though dead retains part of Hig EV 
Fel Pope. In verſe too, over may be 
| ſhortened into ver, (which is the Scotch, 
* and probably was che old Engliſh, Pronun- ; 
ciation), ever into &er, and never into ne er; 
and from the and t9, when they go before 


_ a word beginning with a vowel, the final let- 


ter! iS ſometimes cut off, O'er hills, a er dales, 


Theſe abbreviations are now peculiar to the 
* poctical tongue, but not neceſſary to it, 
They ſometimes promote Ys. and render 
| 1 ation leſs difticult. re” 

Thoſe words which are commonly calle | 
4 «pant epithets, as roſy-finger'd, rb. 
2 a, many-twinkling,  many=ſounding, moſs= 
, bright-eyed, ſtratu- built, ſpirit-ſhirring, 
: a 28 cathing, heaven-taught, love-whifſ= 
pering, lute-reſounding, are alſo to be conſider- 


we have compounded adjeRtives in familiar 
ule, as high-/eaſoned, well-natured, ill-bred, 
ind innumerable others. But! ſpeak of thoſe. 
thar are leſs common, that ſeldom occur ex- 
ehr in poetry, and of which in proſe the 
_ uſe would appear affected. And that they 
(anetimes Promote brevity and vivacity of 
expreſſion, 


Ver crags, cer rocks they go. Pope. Where- 2 
der ſhe turns, the Graces homage pay. Aud at: 
| that beauty, all that wealth &er gave. Rich 
01 h the ſpoils of time did neer unroll. Gray. 8 
arm th eternal midnight of the grave. 


edi a» part of our poetical dialect. It is true 
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expreſſion, cannot be denied. But, as they 
give, when too frequent, a ſtiff and finica] 
air to a performance; as they are not alway: 
explicit 1 in the ſenſe, nor agreeable in the 
ſound ; as they are apt to produce « confu- 
on, or too great a multiplicity of images; 
as: they tend to disfigure the language, and. 


furniſh a pretext for endleſs innovation; 


would have them uſed ſparingly ; and thoſe. 

only uſed, which the practice of popular au- 

thors has rendered familiar to the ear, and 
which are in themſelves peculiarly emphati- 


cal and harmonious, For 1 cannot. think, 
with Dacier and Sanadon, that this well 
P Known verſe 1 in Horace 8 Art of Poetry, * 


"-Dinerie egregic, notuin if callida verbum 5 
| Reddiderit Janne novum- : 155 


— gives any warrant, even to FE Land poet, for 
the formation of theſe compound words 


which, if I miſtake not, were more fall:io: 


able in the days of Ennius, than of Horact 
and al een . 8 


" Ep 


» The critics are divided - hoot: the meaning of this. 


paſſage. Horace is ſpeaking of new words; Mich he 
allows to be ſometimes neceſſary; but w 7 0 he 98 5 


Ke ought to be ſparingly and cautioufly introduced; NS. 
etiam fentig cautuſque jcrendis; and then f. + 80 ; the 


m_— quoted in the text, Dixeris egregie, &c. 


Some think, that this callida junfur refer tc the | 


. formation of topos Pe, a as odds, ſa LN] 


V6 


w_— 
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In the transformation of nouns into 
verbs and participles, o our CNRS: dialect ad- 
mits 


foliva 19115, &c.z 04 chat the import of the orecept is this: 
« Rather than by bringing in a word altogether news 
© even when a new word is necefſary, you ſhould ex- 
«© prets yourſelf by two known words artfully joined to- 
« gether into one, ſo as to aſſume a new appearances 
_ * and to admit a new though analogical ſignification.” | 
This might no doubt be done with propriety in ſome 
calcs Bur I cannot think, that Horace is here ſpeax- 


ing of compound words. — For, firſt, this ſort of words 


were much more ſuitable to the genius of the Greek than 


ot the Latin tongue ; as Quiniilian ſomewhere inſinuates, 


and every body knows who is at all acquaintcd with theſe 
. — Secondly, we find in fact, that theſe words 
| ", frequent in Horace and Virgil, than in the older 
500281 ; whence we may inter, that they became lels:-fa-- 
thionable as the Latin rongue advanced nearer to per- 


fection. — Thirdly, Virgil is known to have introduced _ b 
tlrc or four new words from the Greck, Lychni, Spelæa, 


755 "as, &c.; but it does not appear, that either Virgil 
or : Horace ever fabricated one of theſe compound words; 
is nor probable, that Horace would recommend 
mackie, which neither himſelf nor Virgil had ever_ 
_ Farranted by his example. — Fourthly, our author, in 
OTE ill ultrations upon the precept in queition, atfirms, 
mY words will more caſily obtain currency if taken 
us Greek tongue; and Virgil, it we may judge 
of 15 Opinions by his practice, appears to have been of 
fame mind. And there was good reaſon for it. Ihe 


Greek and Latin are kindred languages; and as the for- 


mer was much ſtudied at Rome, there was no ritk of _ 
| ing any obſcurity into the Roman language by 
thi Warns of a Greek word. — Laſtly, it may be 
| wt, whether junctura, though it often denotes the 
tion of words in a ſentence or clauſe (Quin 

— 5 and ſonictimes arrangement or COmpolingyia 
NB e Ar. Foct.. verte 245; F— 1 ever ufecd ; 


ya refers to the arrangement of words in the {cntence, 
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mits of greater latitude than proſe. J Iymm, 
pillow, evrrain, tory, pillar, piQuure, el. 


ſurge, = — 

: . E 77 
60 > expreſs the union of ſvIlables i in a vord, or of ſingh * HEL 
wor ds in a compound epithet. OE onde | | 3 ie 


% Other! interpreters ſuppoſe, that his callide unc ou 


and. that the precept amounts to this: % When 2 new 


„„ call; du junctura reddiderit notum verbum nau. 


I recommend to you any kind of artful mana: 


— —ũ—— n — — — 


d expreiſion is neceſiary, you will acquit yourſelf well, of 
« if by means of an artful arrangement you can o 2 — 
„ known word give a new ſignification.“ Bur one 
would think, that the obſervance of this precept mult WW + 
tend to the utter confuſion of language. Jo give ne,; - © 
ſignifications to words in preſent ofe, muſt. increate the ; 
: ambiguity of language 3 which in every tongue is greatcy | 
- than: ought to be, and which would ſeem to be mor: 
| _ detrimental to eloquence and even to literature, un the 
introduction of many new words of definite me anng. 
Thoſe who favour this interpretation give com rin 
for yolia, as a phraſe to exemplify the precept. But che 
| foliage of a tree is not a new idea, nor could ther de 2 
_ any need of a new word or new phrafe to expreſs 'it: WF 7 
though a poet, no doubt, on account of his vente br | 3 
on ſome other account, might chuſe to exprets it by 3 
figure, rather than by its proper name. Com ſyloar 
for Folie: is neither lets nor more than a-metaphor, or, 
"If vou pleaſe, a catachreſis; but Horace, is ſpea csi: 
ot figurative language, but of new words. — Bott 
interpreætations ſuppoſe, that the words of our 
tio be conſtrucd according to this order: Pinetis's Cori bie 


H 


& v8 


5 The beſt of all our poet's interpreters, thc le 
Dr Hu: d. conttrues the: pailage in the fame nber, 
and explains it thus: “ Inttead of fr: aming pew Wo: s 


5 by which you may be able to give a new ai! 
* to old ones.” Aid this explication he illuſtra atcs 3 
ingenioutiy by a variety of examples, that theo 
light on the ſubjcct ot ' poctical diction. Sc has 
ee Ars Pg rica. 8 „ 
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arge, cavern, honey, career, cincture, bo- 
forn, ſphere, are common nouns; but, to 
Vm, to pillow, curtained, pillared, picture, 

pealing, Jurging , cavernd, hymed, Ccareermg, 
cntured, boſumed, Jphered, would appear a- 
tected in profe, though in verie they are 
warranted by the very belt authority. 
Some late poers, particularly the imitators. 


of Spenſer, have introduced a great variety 


of uncommon words, as certes, eftſoons, ne, 


w inn tranſmew, moil, fone, loſel, albe, . 


licht, light, pight, thews, couthful, flor, 


5 ſhould in bn ul my own 1 if 15 were to op- 8 
poſe my judgement to that of this able critic and ex“ 
dent author. Yet I would beg leave to ſay, that to me 
5 the boct {eems, through this whole paſſage, from verl. 46. 
to ver, 72, to be ſpeaking of the formation of new words ; 

r e whereof he allows the danger, but proves the 
1 n-cefliry. And 1 find I cannot diveſt myſelf of an old 


pPrezt adice in favour of another interpretation, which is 


more obvious and ſimple, and which I conſidered as the 1 
bog t before I kacw it was authorited by that Judi= 
cio annotator Joannes Bond, and by Dryden in his 


upon the Eneid, as well as by the Abbe Batcux 
bt s commentary on Horace's art of paetry. New 


« words (ſays the poet) are to be cautiouſly and ſparing I 

«3x oduced; but, when neceſſury, an author will Jo | 
e we! el to give them ſuch a poſition in the ſentence, as 
it the reader ſhall be at no loſs to diſcover their 

caning,” For 1 would conſtruc the paſſage thus, 
Di Loris coregie, ſi callida junctura. reddiderit ngpum vere 
Hun 11tum, But why, it may be ſaid, did not Horace, 
if His Was really his meaning, put novum in the fir 
in, and num in the ſecond ? he anlwer is eaſy. ths 
ie would not admit that order: for the firit (yil 8 
t novum is * and the firit ſyll bie oh nat um long, * 


Hb mu chel, 


10 
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muchel, wend arrear, &c. Theſe were once 
poetical words, no doubt ; ; but they arc now 
obſolete, and to many readers unintelligihhe. 
No man of the preſent age, however conver. 
ſant in this dialect, would naturally expreſ; 


himſelf in it on any intereſting emergence; | 


or, ſuppoſing this natural to the antiquarian, 
it would never appear fo to the con mon 


hearer or reader. A mixture of theſe worde, 
therefore, muſt ruin the pathos of modern 


128114 


language; and as they are not familiar to 
our car, and plainly appear to be ſougl t af- 
ter and affected, will generally give a iti. 
gnmueſs to modern verſification. Yet in ſubjccts 5 


approaching to the ludicrous they may have 


a good effect; as in the Schoolmiftreſs of Shen- 


tone, Parnel s Fairy-tale, Thomſon's Callle 


of lndolence, and Pope's lines in the Du 10 
Cilad upon Warmius. But this effec will 


be moſt pleaſing to thoſe who have leaſt e 0! 
caſion to recur to the gloſfarxßx. 

But why, it may be * ſhould theſe 
old words be more pathetic and Plealing in 


wh Spenſer, than in his imitators? 1 anſwer, 


| Becauſe in him they ſeem, or we believe: en 
to be, natural; in them we are ſure that the 


"fe allotted. "Fo: him there is an eaſe OT we 


niformity of expreſſion, that ſhows he wrote 


a language not materially different from wit | 


was written by all the ſerious poets 0 > 


time; whereas the mixed dialect of thee 1- 
by mitators 18 plainly artificial, and ſacl a5. | 
would make a any man ridiculous, if he were 


= 14 : * rr, , r 3 
—— — : p 
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now to adopt it in converſation. A long 
beard may give dignity to the portrait, or 


ſtatue of a hero, whom we know to have been 


two hundred years in his grave: but the 
chin of a modern European commander 
briſtling with that antique appendage, would 
appear awkward and ridiculous. — But did 
not Spenſer himſelf make uſe of words that 


are. known to have been obſolete, or merely 


* provincial, in his time? Yes; and thoſe 
| words in Spenſer have the fame bad effect, 
EF that words now obſolete have in his n 
nes; chey are to moſt readers unintel- 
_ ligible, and to thoſe who underſtand them 


wa. ADA. RATE > FAS, » 1-7 4 + Bs 


appear ludicrous or affected. Some of his 


Fclozues, and even ſome paſlages in the 


Fa! ry Queen, are liable to this cenſure, — _ 


But what 1 Spenſer had fixed che poetical 5 


ö 85 lang! nage of England, as Homer did that of : 


We rec? Would any of his old words in 
that caſe have appeared awkward in a mo- 
dern : poem? Perhaps they would not: but 


- be obſerved, that, in that caſe, they 


wou Id have been adopted by Milton, and 
| Dryden, and Pope, and by all our ſerious . 
p50 > tince the age of Eliſabeth ; and would 
| therefore. have been perfectly intelligible To 
every reader of Fnglith verſe; and, from 
our having been ſo long accuſtomed to meet 
es U them in the moſt elegant . 5 


ould have acquired a dignity equal, 


po aps ſuperior, to th: it Which NOW. belongs | 
Nt. = 


ton. 
ot bones between poetical and obſoleti ex- 


5 beſt, blithe, gaude, ſpray, thrall, may al dy 
..” APPEAF- antiquated ; and to ſome the ſtyl- le 0 
Spenſer, or even of Chaucer, may be: as in- 


ue may venture to affirm, that a vord, 
Which the majority of readers cannot the . 
derſtand without a gloſſary, may with rea- 
ſon be conſidered as obſolete; and ougl: not 
to be uſed in modern compoſition, unleſs 
revived, and recommended to the public 
ear, by ſome very eminent writer. here 
are but few words in Milton, as nathlc/;. ine, 
Hure, boſky, &c. z there are but one or two _ 
in Dryden, as fa l/ify * ; and in Pope, tier: 
are none at all, which every reader of our _ 


r 5 . A oe) Dr EE * — >< "I IT : 
. - - _ 2 * 8 * 4 CORY — 7 _ 1 
"ID = > 8 — — 1 ASS as RY 4 ba 5 * | * 3 2 * — i %\ » ug 2 3 * LOC 


poetry may not be ſuppoſed to underitand 3 
- whereas in Shakeſpeare there are many and YT 
in Spenſer many more, for which one who M 
knows Engliſh very well may be bloat 75355 
conſult the dictionary. The practice of Mil- 
ton, Dryden, or Pope, may therefore, in a- 
mot all caſes, be admitted as good authori- . 
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to the poetica language of Pope and Al- 
© 6 grant, 1t 1s not always eaſy to {+ 


prefſions. Io many readers, lore, med, be. 


telligible as that of Dryden. This however | 


* Dryden in one place (Eneid i ix. vert. 1095) uſes 


e Fallified to denote Pierced through and through. He c- 
 knowledpes, that this uſe of the word is an innova tion " 15 
and has nothing to plead for it but his own auth: 
aud that Falſare in | Tralian fomerimes means th. 
thing. ED | 
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ty for the uſe of a poetical word. And in 
thern, all the words above enumerated, as 
etical, and in preſent uſe, may actually 


be found. And of ſuch poets as may chuſe 


to obſerve this rule, it will not be ſaid, either 
that they reject che judgement of Quintilian, | 
who recommends the neweſt of the old words, 


A auh the oldeſt of the new, or that they a We” 


un attentive to Pope 8 precept, 


3e not the firſt. by whom: the new are tied; 
Nor 888 the a to lay * old alide Mr 


* 4 muſt not ſuppoſe, that theſe poetical „ 


wards never occur at all, except in poetry. 


en trom converſation they are not ex- 


cluded; and the ancient critics allow, that 
they may be admitted into proſe; where 
they occaſionally confer dignity upon a ſub- _ 


lime 1ubject, or, for reaſons elſewhere hint- _ 


A 


4 11ean one. But it is in poetry only, where 
the: emen ule of them does not favour of 

'ectation. . 

Vor mult \ we ſuppoſe them til to this 

At. Many paſſages there are of exquiſite 


poetry, wherein not a ſingle phraſe occurs, 


"Hae might not be uſed in proſe. In fact 
tle nalluence of theſe words in adorning En- 
zuth verle us not very extenſive. Some in- 


Fo Fitay on Cees, yer 2 35. 
5 j Eff. o on Laughtcs, chap. 2 fe 4, 5 . 
th | fluence. 


en at 7. heighten the ludicrous qualities of 


N „ 1R:Y.-Partih, 


fluence however they have. They ſerve t9 
render the poetical ſtyle, firſt, more melo- 
dious ; and, ſecondly, more ſolemn. 


Firſt, They render the poetical ſtyle more 


melodious, and more eaſily reducible into 
meaſure. Words of unwieldy fize, or li- 
cult pronunciation, are never uſed by correct 
poets, where they can be avoided; unle(s in 
their ſound they have ſomething 1 imitative of. 
the ſenſe, Homer's poetical inflections con- 
tribute wonderfully to the ſweetneſs of his 
numbers: and if the reader is pleaſed to 
look back to the ſpecimen I gave of the En- 
gliſh poetical dialect, he will find that the 
words are in general well-ſounding , and ſuch 
as may coaleſce with other words, without 
: producing harſh combinations. Quintilian 
_ obſerves, that poets, for the fake of their 
| verſe, are indulged in many liberties, not 
9 granted to the orator, of lengthening, ſhorts n- 
ing, and dividing their words“: — and if 
the Greek and Roman poets claimed this in- 
dulgence from neceſſity, and obtained | 
the Englith, thoſe of them eſpecially wl.0 
write in rhime, may claim it with better 
reaſon; as the words ot their language oY” 
leſs muſical, and far leſs ſuſceptible oY 
Tiety | in arrangement and ſyntax. 


Secondly, Such poetical - words as are 


known to be ancient have ſomerhing Yene=.. 
- rable . their e and impart 10 g 


WP. laſti. Ocat: lib, 10. cap. 1. $3: 


„„ „dein 
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lemnity to all around them. This remark 
is from Quintilian; who adds, that they 
give to a compoſition that caſt and colour of 
antiquity, which in painting is ſo highly 
valued, but which art can never eflectually 


imitate“ Poetical words that are either 


not ancient, or not known to be ſuch, have 
however a pleaſing effect from ee aten. 5 
ie are accuſtomed to meet with them in 


ſublime and elegant writing; and hence my 55 : 


come to acquire ſublimity and elegance: — 
cen as the words we hear on familiar o- 5 


caſions come to be accounted familiar; and 


as thoſe that take their riſe among pick- 5 


| pockets, gamblers, and gypſies, are thought 


too indelicate to be uled by any perſon of 


 ralte. or good manners. When one hears 


the Ts re lines, which abound ; in * 
cal ware L 3 


The ina call of incenfe-breathing n. morn, 
The ſwallow twittering from the ſtraw- built ſhed, 
e cock's ſhrill clarion, or the echoing horn, 
Ne more {hall rouſe them from their lowly bed: 


I one is as Cnfible. of the dignity oF the 


language; as one would be of the vileneſs 
5 vulgarity of that man's ſpeech, who 


_ thonld prove his acquaintance with Bride= _ 
well, uy: . his diſcourſe with ro Rk 


* Lib, 8. cap 3. 53. 


v. OL, „. 5 2 : terms, 


9 


a _ N . 
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terms as mill-doll queer cull, or nubhin c __— 
or who, in imitation of fops and gan blers, 
ſhould, on the common occaſions of life, tall 
of being beat hollow, or fjavimg his diſemce | F: 
_ — What gives dignity to perſons gives ig- 


| nity to language. A man of this character 
1s one who has borne important employ- | 
ments, been connected with honourable af. 
cilates, and never degraded himſelf by ley ty, 
"Or immorality of conduct. Dignified plirales 
are thoſe which have been uſed to cxpret: 
elevated ſentiments, have always made their 
appearance in elegant compoſition, and hare 5 


never been profaned by giving permanenc; 


or utterance to the paſſions of the vile, th oy 
giddy y, or the worthleſs. And as by an ace 

old age, the dignity of ſuch men is confirmed 
„ heightened ; ſo the dignity of ſuch words, 

if they be not ſuffered to fall into diſuſe, lech x 


dom. fails to 00 8 by: length of time. ww 


- * See the Scoundret" ichen. 
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Nat 0% Language 17 | improved. in bug, by ; 
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5 m_ for the nature and ug of thoſs  -* 
words that are poetical, and yet not figu- 
ative. But from Figurative Expreſſion there 


[-*.. aries ry more copious and important ſource > 


2 of poetic Eloquence. Some ſorts of poetry 


are diſtinguiſhed by the beauty, boldneſs, | 
and frequency of the Figures, as well as by 
the meaſure, or by any of the contrivances | 

above mentioned. And in proſe we often 


meet with ſuch figures and words, as we ex- 
"DEC K only 1 in poetry ; in which cate the lan- 8 


guage is called Poetcal + and in verſe we 


Me tonctimes find a diction ſo tame, and ſo void - 


ot Ornament, that we brand it with che ap” . 


pellation of Proſaic. . 
s my deſign in this Aüittourte is, not 1 


deliver a ſyſtem of rhetoric, but to explain 


the peculiar effects of poetry upon the mind, 


by racing out the characters that diſtinguiſh ; 
this from other literary arts; it would be 
unproper to enter here, with any degree of 
muuteneſs, into the philoſophy of Tropes 
_ aud Figures : theſe being ornamental, not to 


poetry only, but to human LO?” in general. 3 


1 1 1 All 
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All chat the preſent occaſion requires wil! be 
performed, when it is ſhown, in what re- 


ry tpects tropical and figurative language is 
more neceſſary to poetry than to any ther ; 


tort of compoſition, 6 
If it appear, that, by means of Figure, 


| Language may be made more pleaſing, und 


more natural, than it would be without - them; 


it will follow, that to Poetic Language, w! hoſe 
end is to pleaſe by imitating nature, Figures 
muſt be not only ornamental, but necet! ay, = 
I hall therefore, firſt, make a few remurks 
on the importance and utility of figurative 
language; ſecondly, ſhow, that Figures are 


more neceſſary to poetry in general, "than to 


any other mode of writing; and, thirdly, 
1 aſſign a reaſon Why they are more neceſlary 
_ in ſome kinds of poetry than in others. 
EF purpoſe to make a few remarks on the 
importance and utility of Figurative Ex; rel- 
=. mov 1 making MAgnage more pleating aud 
maore natural. 5 5 
„ 2The- firſt remark 18, that Tropes 1 
1 are often neceſſary to fupply the 
unavoidable defects of language. When 
Proper words are wanting, or not recolleGied: 5 
or when we do not chuſèe to be always re- . 
mw peating them, we muſt have recourle to 
tropes and figures. — When philoſophers | be- 
gan to explain the operations of the mind, 
they found, that molt of the words in cm- 


mon uſe, being framed to anſwer the more 


obvzous exigencies or te, were in their pro- 


PGL 
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per lignification. applicable ro matter only 
ep its qualities. What was to be done in 
this caſe? Would they think of making a 
nete language to expreſs the qualities of mind? 

Lo: that would have been difficult, or im- 
pr: raclicable; ; and granting it both practicable 
and eaſy, they muſt have foreſeen, that no- 
| hody would read or liſten to what was thus 
= {pok en or written in a new, and. conſequent- 
, in an unknown, tongue. They there- 
fore took the language as they found it; 
and, where-ever they thought there was * 


5 ſimilarity or analogy between the qualities " SR 
mind and the qualities of matter, ſcrupled 
dot to uſe the names of the material quali- 
ties tropicalhy, by applying them to the 


mental qualities. Hence came che Phraſes, 
/oiidity of judgement, warmth of imagination, 


 enlorgement of underſtanding, and many o- 


ters; which, though figurative, expreſs the 
meaning jult as well as proper words would 
_ have done. In fact, numerous as the words 
m every language are, they muſt always fall 
hort of the unbounded variety of human 


thoughts and perceptions. "Taſtes and ſmells 


are almoſt as numerous as the ſpecies of bo- 


Ges, Sounds admit of perceptible varieties 
that ſurpaſs all computation, and the ſeven. 
N colours may be diverſified without 
If each variety of external perception 


= were to have a name, Janguage would be 
0 urmountably difficult; nay, if men Were 


5 0 appropriate a claſs of names to each par- 
. ticular 5 
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ticular ſenſe, they would multiply words ex- 
ceedingly, without adding any thing to the 
clearneſs of ſpeech. Thoſe words, there- 
fore, that in 5 proper ſignificati ion de- 
note the objects of one ſenſe, they often ap- 
ply tropically to the objects of another; and 
ſay, ſweet taſte, ſweet ſmell, ſweet ſound; 
ſharp point, ſharp taſte, ſharp ſound; har- 5 


mony oft. founds, harmony of colours, har- 


mony of parts; ſoft ſilk, ſoft colour, ſoft 


bound, ſofc temper ; and 10 in a thoufand 


| " ;nflances ; ; and yet theſe words, in their tro- 


N Ggnification, are not leſs intelligible 


_ than in their proper one; for ſharp taſte and 


 _ tharp ſound, are as expr eſlive as ſharp (word; 
and har mony of tones is not better Uncker⸗ 5 


ſtood by the muſician, than harmony t 
parts by the architect, and harmony ol "006. 
lours by the painter, _ 5 
Savages, illiterate perſons, and child; ten, 


have comparatively but ſew words in pro- 
. portion to the things they may have occa- 
tion to ſpeak of; and muſt therefore rec 


to tropes and figures more frequently, than 


perſons of copious clocution. A ſeaman, oi 


mechanic, even when he talks of that which 9 


does not belong to his art, borrows his lan- 


. guage from that which does; and this m. akes 5 


his diction figur. ative to a degree that is tome 


times entertaining enough. *© Death (fays 1 


( ſeaman in one of Smollet's Novels) has 


= have been yard arm and va arm thele 
0 
| * Ft 


not vet bs arded my comrade; but they 


« three glaſſes. His Aar board eye is open, 


„but faſt jamm'd in his head; and the 


© haulyards of his under jaw have given 


1 — ay Theſe phraſes are exaggerated; 
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but we allow them to be natural, becauſe 


we know that illiterate people are apt to make 
uſe of tropes and figures taken from their 5 
oven trade, even when they ſpeak of things : 


that are very remote and incongruous. In 
_ thoſe poems, therefore, that imitate the con- 


voerfation of illiterate perſons, as in comedy, 
| farce, and paſtoral, ſuch figures judicionſly 
ip lied may render the imitation more | ro 5 


fin g, becauſe more exact and natural. 


Words that are untuneable and harſh the 

poet is often obliged to avoid, when perhaps  _ 
| he has no other way to expreſs their mean= = 

| ing than by tropes and figures; and ſome- _ 
| times the meaſure of his verſe may oblige him 

| toreet a proper word that is not harſh, 

| merely on account of its being too long, or 
doo ſhort, or in any other way unſuitable to 
1 the rhythm, or to the rhime. And hence 
another uſe of figurative language, that it 
contributes to poetical harmony. Thus, 7 
preſs the plain is frequently uſed to ſignify 10 

be flam in battle; liquid plain is put for oc, 
blue Jerene for for, and loan reign for count ry 


life. 


- Tropes and Figures: are favourable - 


cacy. When the proper name of a thing 


5 in any reſpect unpleaſant, 2 well-choſen 


ode will convey the idea! in ſuch a . 


: ta N 
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to give no offence, This is agreeable, and 
even neceſſary, in polite converſation, anc 
cannot be diſpenſed with in elegant writing 
of any kind. Many words, from their be. 
ing often applied to vulgar uſe, acquu c 2 


CH meanneſs that diſqualifies them for a place 
in ſerious poetry ; while perhaps, under 
the influence of a different ſyſtem of man- 


ners, the correſponding words in anther 


language may be elegant, or at leaſt not vul- 

5 Wen one reads Homer in the Greek, 

== takes no offence at his calling Fur: ens: 1 
by a name which, literally rendered, ſigni:. 


Ho Stwine-herd ; firſt; becaule the G reck = 


word is well-ſounding in itſelf; ſecondly, 
becauſe we have never heard it pronounce! ” 
in converſation, nor conſequently debaſed by 
vulgar uſe; and, thirdly, becauſe we know, 


that the office denoted by it was, in the age 


of Eumens, both important and honour able. 


5 But Pope would have been blamed, if a nam 


: 16 indelicate as fwine-herd had in his trans- 


lation been applied to ſo eminent a perſon- _ 


age; and therefore he judiciouſly makes ute 


of the trope /ynecduche, and calls him Swwa:n*; 
a word both elegant and poetical, and not 
| likely to lead the reader into any ſt de 


bout the perſon ſpoken of, as his employ- 


ment had been deſcribed in a preceding 
paſſage. The ſame Eumeus is ſaid, in the 
| pe but melodious language of the Ori- 


= * Pope's Homer's Odytley book 14. verl. 41. 
i I | V — gina s 
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om to have been making his own ſhoes 
when Ulyſſes came to his door; a work 
Wld h in thoſe days the greateſt heroes would 


-n find neceſſary. This too the tranſlator 
ſoftens s bY: a tr opical nn : 


re fat 1 ad bly « cares applied 
To » form Rrong Pins of well- leaion qd hide. 


\ hundred her examples might be que oted _ 
tom this tranſlation; but thele will e 5 
rs meaning. . Ps 
>: There are other 1 on . the 

alelie acy of figurative language 15 Nil 8 


5 needful : as in Virgil's account of the th 


| fects of animal love, and of the plaguc a- 
mong the beaſts, in the third Georgic; Where 
D. den s ſtyle, by b being leſs figurative than 


the original, is in one place exceedingly fil- N 


hz, 7 and in Another ſhockingly 8 
Hlobbes could conſtrue a Greck author; 


5 but this {kill in words muſt have been all de- | 


rived from the dictionary : for he ſeems 
not to have known, that any one articulate 
tound could be more agreeable, or any one 

phraſe more dignified, than any other. In 
bi | lliad and Odylley, even when he hits 


E th e author' 8 ſenſe, (which 1 15 not always the 
cute), he proves, by his choice of words, that 


of harmony, clegance, or energy of ity le, ne . 
. no manner 'of conception. And hence 


lat work, tho* called a "Tranſlation of Ho- 


mer. dow: not even deſerve the name of 
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poem; becauſe it is in every reſpect ποπν.νε 


Jing, being nothing more than a fitition; 


narrative delivered i in mean proſe, with the 


additional meanneſs of ih rhyme, and 
untuneable meaſure. 
Voirgil well enough as a grammarian, d 
had a taſte. for his beauties; yet his Tranſ- 

| lation bears no reſemblance to Virgil; * which 
is owing, to the ſame cauſe, an imprudent 


choice of words and figures, and a total want 
; N harmony. 


1 grant, that the delicacy we here contend 


> ow may, both in converſation and in wWri- 
OD ting, be carricd too far. To call killing an 
Innocent man in a duel an affair of honour, 
and a violation of the rights of wedlock an af- 
fair of gallantry, 15 a proſtitution. of figu- 
rative language. Nor do I think it any oe.” : 
Ait to us, that we are ſaid to have upwards 
of forty figurative phraſes to denote exceſ⸗ 
ſive drinking. Language of this fort gene- 


| rally implies, that the public abhorrence of 


ſuch crimes is not ſo ſtrong as it ought to 
T be : and I am not certain, whether even our 
morals might not be improved, if we were 


to call theſe and ſuch like crimes by eir 


proper names, murder, adultery, drunken- 
neſs, gluttony; names, that not only «*- 

pre of Our eng, but alſo betoken our di- 
approbation.“ 
denied, that even Pope himſelf, in the * 
_ cellent verſion juſt now quoted, has ſome- 
tunen for the fake of his numbers, tor 


- As to writing, it cannot be 


1841 
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fear of giving offence by too cloſe an imita- 
tion of Homer's. ſimplicity, employed tropes 
and figures too quaint or too ſolemn for the 
occaſion. And the finical ſtyle is in part 
Chbaracteriſed by the writer's diſlike to lite- 
ral expreſſions, An) affectedly ſubſtituting 1 n 
their ſtead unneceſſary tropes and figures. 
5 deer theſe authors, a man's only child muſt 
always be his only hope, a country-maid be- 
comes a rural beauty, or perhaps a nymph * 
the groves ; if flattery ling at all, it mult be 
| ſiren ſong ; the ſhepherd's flute dwindles 


into an baten reed, and his crook is exalted _ 
into a ſcepter; the ff Wer lithes riſe from their 


golden beds, and langu 7/8 to the complamimg 
vale, A young woman, though a good Chri- 


ſtian, cannot make herſelf agreeable without 


ſacrificing to the Graces; nor hope to do any 
ex2Cution among the gentle feoains, till a 
whole legion of Cupids, armed with flames 


and darts, and other weapons, begin to 


dilcl arge from her eyes their formidable ar- 


"tillery, For the ſake of varicty, or of che 


verſe, ſome of theſe figures may now and 
then find a place in a poem; but in proſe, 
we cls very e uſed, en fayour of 
allcctation, 
;. Tropes and Figures promote brevity; 
2 * brevity, united with perſpicuity, is al- 
ways agreeable. An example or two will 
be given in the next paragraph. Sentiments 


th us delivered, and imagery thus painted, 


re te xeadily apprehended af the mind, make | 
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i frong impreſſon upon the Hey, and 
remain long in the memory : whereas too 
many words, even when the meaning is 
good, never fall to bring diſguſt and weni- 
„ They argue a debility of mind Which 
hinders the author from fecing his thoughts 


in one diſtinct point of view; and they ii 


encourage a ſuſpi picion, that there 18 ſometh ing 


5 faulty or defective in the matter. In the 
poetic ſtyle, therefore, which. is addreſſad to 


the fancy. _ paſſions, and intended to nE 
a vivid, : pleaſing, and a permanent in- 
preſſion, en and conſequently trope- s and 1 


figures, are indiſpenſable. And a language 

mt always be the better ſaired to poetica 5 
| purpoſes, the more it admits of this brevity; 

Ea character which is more conſpicuous in 


the Greek and Latin than in any moven MW 
: tong ue, and much leſs in the French than 27 


: Fig Tralian or Fnglith, TY 
. Tropes: and Figures Sener to o len ach 
or energy of language, not only by 
conciſencts, but alſo by conveying to 55 
fancy ideas that are eaſily. comprehen 
and make a firong impreſſion. ME Are 


Be power fully affected with what we lee, Or 


„Ur HEAP... WW hen a ſentiment comes en. 0 ; 
or ill 8 by figures taken from obi 
of ſight, touch. or hearing, one thin! 


. the thing bel en of; 0 thus: 19 1 mg 
telf would perhaps 5 obſcure, or is me” ns 

intellectual, 0 be made to ſeize our at- 
| 8 tei! oy 


ol 
ALTA 


on his valour. 


Career. 


Tom to death,” he lets us know, not only 


that her path ends in deſtruction, but alſo, 
that they who accompany her will find i it caſy | 
0 go forwards to ruin, and difficult to re- 
dun to their duty. 
magnitude, and N appearance, his 
per dendicular aſcent through a region of _ 
darknels, and the inconceivable rapidity . 
motion, are all painted out to our fancy ü 
by Milton, in one . ſhort ee 5 


85 rung upward, like - — -2 pyramid of fire * : 


To- take! in the full meaning of RY * 
vo muſt 1magine ourſelves in chaos, and a 
vait minus el . upward, near the 


* Par, Loft, bovk 2. werſ, 1013. 
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tention and intereſt our paſſions almoſt as 
cgectually as if it were an object of outward 
ſenſe. When Virgil calls the Scipios thunder- 
Vale, of war, he very ſtrongly expreſſes in 
one word, and by one image, the rapidity 
of har” victories, the noiſe their atchieve- 
ments made in che world, and the ruin and 
onſternation. that attended their irreſiſtible 
- When Homer calls Ajax the bul- 
al 52 the Greeks, he paints with equal 5 
1 brevity his vaſt ſize and ſtrength, the diffi- 
entry of prevailing againſt him, and the con- 
flidence Wherewith his countrymen repoſed 
— When Solomon ſays of the 
range woman, or harlot, that“ her feet go 


"WY 


- Satan's enormous 


place . 


> — 2 — hetnate t _ 
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place where we are, fo ſwiftly as to appear 
a continued track of light, and leſſening to 
the view according to the increaſe of di- 
| ſtance, Gill it end in a point, and then diſzy- | 

pear; and all this muſt be ſuppoſed to {iike 
our eye at one inſtant. Equal to this in 
propriety, though not in magnificenicc. s 
+, that allegory of Gray, 1 


le paths of glory lead but 19 the grave : 


Which x pr bits to the imagination a wv Wh 


plain, where ſeveral roads appear, crouded |} 


with. glittering. multitudes, and iſſuing from 
_ diflerent quarters, but drawing nearer and 


naearer as they advance, till they terminate 


in the dark and narrow houſe, where all 
their glorics enter in ſucceſſion, and difap- 
pear tor ever. 


— When 1 it 18 fd. in {cr1; . . 


ture, of a Tod man who dicd, that he | 
e afteep, what a number of ideas are t 
once convey ed to our imagination, by Es 2 = 


| beautiful and expreſſive figure! As a la- 
bourer, at the cloſe of day, goes to flees” 
with + ſatisfaction of hah performe? 
his work, and with the agreeable hope ot 
Waking in the morning of a new day, e- 
freſhed and chearful; 4 a good man, at the 5 
end of life, reſigns himſelf calm and co 
tented to the will of his Maker, with che 
{weer reflection of having endeavoured todos 
his duty, and with the tranſporting h oy of 
: ſoon AWSINg. in che e of light, life 


d. | | 
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and happineſs eternal. The figure alſo ſug- 
gels, that to a good man the tranſition from 


life to death is even in the ſenſation no more 


painful, than when. our faculties melt 1 
into the pleaſing inſenſibility of fleep. 
Satan flying among the ſtars is ſaid by M1 lon 


e e Sail between worlds and worlds;” which 
bas an elegance and force far ſuperior to the 
proper word Fly. For by this alluſion to a 
lüp, we are made to form a lively idea or - 
huis great ſize, and to conceive of his mo- 
tion, that it was equable and majeſtic, — _ 
a V irgil ules a happy figure to expreſs the fe - 
© the great wooden horſe, by means of _ 


=D iel the Greeks were conveyed into Troy: 


aquum divina Palladis arte ædiſicunt. ——» 
5 Milton 1 1s fill Tourer when he lays, " 


- Who wouls not Ang 1 174% ? he knew | 
Himſelf to ung, and build the tofty rhime * 


The: ba however, rhough: bald is em- 
phatical ; and gives a noble idea of the du- 
rabiliry of poetry, as well as of the art and 


In the Latin phraſe C:ndere carmen, which Milton 
uo doubt had in his view, the verb is of more general _ 
__ tiopnitication, than the Englith verb to build ; and there- 


tone the figure is bolder in Englith than Latin. It may 
2 be doubted, whether Condere carmen be at all fi. 


| 80 urative; for Cindere is reſolved by R. Stephanus into 
Simul dare. Condere carmen, condere poema, condere hiſto- 


occur in Cicero and Pliny ; but Milton's phate 
uch too Gring for r Zug proſe. 


attention 
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attention requiſite to form a Sad poem. 
here are hundreds of tropical 1 | n 
common ule, incomparably more ener; 
than any proper words of equal brevity :] nat 
could be put in their place. A cheek 4 


ing with bluſhes, is a trope which at cue 


deſcribes the colour as it appears to the be- 
holder, and che glowing heat as. it 18 felt by | 


EE the per ſon bluſhing. Chilled with defj; On- 
dence, petrefied with aſtoniſhment, TP „„ 
tuch with diſagreeable and unexpected n---- M- 

_ telligence, melted with love or pity, diffalved  - 
in luxury, hardened in wickedneſs, % mR -. 


into remorſe, inflamed with deſire, toffed with - 
uncertainty, &c. — every one is ſenſible * 
the force of theſe and the like phraſes „and 


that they muſt contribute to che energy of: 


com poſition, _ 


FCC and Figures promote eng th of — : 
expreſſion, and are in poetry peculiarly re- 


quiſite, becauſe they are often more not, | 


and more imitative, than proper words. In = 


fact, this is ſo much the cafe, that it would 
: be impoſſible to imitate the language of pal 


ſion without them. * is true, that when 


the mind is agitated, one does not run ot 


into allegories, or long-winded fimilitudes, - 


or any of the figures that require much at- 
tention and many words, or that tend se 

7 withdraw the fancy from the object of. 
paſſion. Yet the language of many paihons 
- muſt be figurative, notwithſtanding ; be— 
1 5 cauſe they rouſe the Taneys and pe 0 
2 5 | objec: | 


_ 
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ob! as congenial to ale own nature, which 
_ diverſify the language of the ſp eaker with a 
Wultitude of alluſions. The Ene of a very 
angry man, for example, preſents to his view 


a train of diſagreeable ideas connected with 
the pathon of anger, and tending to encou- 


. rage itz and if he ſpeak without reſtraint 
oe during the paroxyfin of his rage, thoſe ideas 
2 He force themſelves upon him, and com- 


pe! him to give them utterance, ** Infernal 


Ws monſter ! (he will ſay) - my Vlood: boils. 


at him; he has uſed me like a dog; ne- 
ver was man fo injured as I have been by 
* this barbarian. He has no more ſenſe 


. f propriety than a ſtone. His counte- 


© nance is diabolical, and his ſoul as ugly 
* as his countenance, His heart is cold and 


TY ' Jars and his reſolutions dark and bloody,” 8 
T his ſpeech 1 is wholly figurative. „ 


mu We up of metaphors and hyperboles, which, 


| with the proſopopeia and apoſtrophe, are the 


moll paſhonate of all the figures —— Lear, 
driven out of doors by his unnatural daugh- 
ters, in the midſt of darkneſs, thunder, and 
__ rempeſt, naturally breaks forth (for his in- 
-  Ciznation is juſt now raiſed to the very high- 
ell bitch) into the following violent exclama- 
: tiou againſt the crimes of mankind, in which 
oft ev Wy word 1 ws 5 Agoratve, %%%ͤ»ö TTT 


+ 1 end e th Ju wre th, 
t haſt: ww! hin thee undivulged crimes | OS 
BY pt «< of ju! iT (C. i Hide thee, thou | bloody n and, 85 
Vor. „JI. 5 OY L1: „ Thou 


—— — — — — as 


Thou perjured, and thou ſindlar of virtue. 

That art inceſtuous. Caitiff, to picces ſhake. 

That under covert, and convenient ſeeming. 
laſt practiſed on man's life. Cloſe pent- up guilts, 
Rive your conccaling continents, and cry 
The le drcadful ſummoners Bs.” 


—— The vehemence af inaternal love and 
ſorrow from the apprehenſion of loling her 


5 child, make the Lady Conſtance utter à lan- 
guage that 18 ſtrongly figurative, tho' quite : 


_ ſuitable to the condition and character of the 


ſpeaker. Ihe paſſage 1 is too long for a quo- 
| tation, but concludes thus : p 


0 Lord! 4 my 3 my Bail my fair fon by. 
My life, my joy, my food, my all the world, 
88 widow-comfort, ane my lorrow” s cure 4. 


Similar to this, an equally. expreſſive 


of ee love, is that beautiful hyperb ole 1 


F* 


in Homer; whers: Andromache, to dit Uncle 


her huſband from going out to the battle, 


tells him, that the had now no - mother, Ka- 


25 Ber native e country defolme ; and t the: ey 
5 adds, OT 2 


But while my Hector yet hap 1 ſee © 
dy father, mother, brethren, | all m thee F. 


* King John. = 


8. 5 mad, book 6. | 


„ 
* 2 


Is { 
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us the paſſions that agitate the "RY and 


route the fancy, are apt to vent themſelves 


* 

* 

by 
: 


+ :ropes and figures, ſo thoſe that depreſs 
te mind adopt for the molt part a plain 


dichion, without any ornament. For to a de- 
tech mind, wherein the imagination is ge- 


1 
4 


7 rally native, it is not probable, that any 


gras t v ariety of ideas will preſent themſely es; 
and when theſe are few and familiar, the 
_ words that expreſs them mult be fimple. - 


5 2 of r 5 when he . N the 


As no author equals Shakeſpcare in boldneſs 


Pk fancy; 1. when. 5 ok. extibix. ther 


human mind in a dejected ſtate, no unin- 


ippred writer excels him in ſimplicity. ds th 
2 Lear whoſe reſentment had impaired his 
nd erſtanding, while it broke out in the moſt 
th 0 ouſt rous language, when, after ſome me- 


lica! | applications, he recovers his reaſon, 


his rage being now exhauſted, his pride hum- 


g 


Diced, and his {pirits totally deprelied, ſp: aks 


= i ſtyle than which nothing can be ima- 


more maple, or more affecting: 


- pr ay, do not mock me z ; 
ain a very ſooliſh, fond old man, 


aurſcore and. upward, and, to deal plainly with 


you, 
car 1 am not in my perfect 4” 


My cht ] ſhould know you, and know this. man, | : 


80 | am doubtful; for I am mainly ignorant 
Pat place this is, and all the {kill T have 
2cmbers not theſe garme as nor 1 kno'y not 


1. 12 N Where , 
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Where 1 did lodge laſt night. 


4 


N ſincere, ſhocked at the unkindneſs of her 
buſband, and overcome with melanc! oy, 


ſpeaks in a ſtyle fo beaurifully imple, and 


5 fo perfe ay . that one knows not what 
to Jay in ; commendation of 1 it. . 


| NI. * her had * A "mark call 4 Barbara z 3 
She was in love, and he ſhe loved mh mad, 
And did forſake her. She had a ſong of willow : 


An old thing it was, but it expreſs'd her formme, bY 


1 And the died ſinging R., lh long to- nig 
Will not po from my mind; 1 have much t op do. 
But to go hang my head all at one Ty 8 

5 And 28 it 1 25 or "Barbara To; 


oO King Lear, at 4. ſecue 7 


= "Othello, £4 4. roma 37 This e na age, 
- vrnnflared? into the finical il which, whateve er be [the 


fobie ct or ſpeaker , mult always be deſcr iptive, enigma 
and full ot Burch W ould 1 8 run thus 153 


Ex en now, Cad Maes” to my thought recals 

Ihe nymph Dione, Who, with pious care, 

My wuck-loved mother, in my vernal years, 
Attended: blooming was the maiden's form, 
Aud on her brow Diſcretion ſat, and on 
Ter roſy cheek a thouſand Graces play'd. 

_ Olucklefs was the day, when Cupid's dart, 
Shot from a gentle {wain's alluring eye, 


Firſt thrill'd with pleaſing pangs her throbbin;; bi TE 


That gentle {wain, ah! gentle now no more, 
{Horri a ww tell), by ſudden rhreuſy d driv t 


1 ever gentle, artleſs, and 


| Somerimc 15 


0 

17 1 

„„ ie 
4 


— an wrt na 9b AP 2. r 
—— . A 
* 


ometimes the imagination, even when 
exerted to the utmolt, takes in but few ideas. 
This happens when the attention 1s totally 
enrolled by ſome very great object; admira- 
tion being one of thoſe emotions that rather 


| ſuſpend the exerciſe of the faculties, than I, 
put them into action, And here too mw 


NT mole language is the moſt natural; as 
when Milton ſays of the Deity, that he 1 I 
_ *kich-throned above all height.“ And as 


| this Umplicity is more ſuitable. to that one 


eat exertion which occupies the ſpeaker's 


wind, chan a more elaborate imagery « or lan- 5; 


15 


Nan erung to the wild; - blood-tinftured fire 8 
Care from his haggard eyeballs, and on high 
The hand of Horror raiſed his ragged hair, 
And cold ſweat bathed his agonizing frame. _ 
nat didſt thou then, Dione ! ill-itar'd maid ! . 
Wh at couldſt thou do ! — From morn to dewy ere, . 
um Eve till roſy-finge rd Morn appear a, 
| Fo a ſad long, a ſong of ancient days, 
Warbling her wild woe to the pitying winds, 
She lat; the weeping willow was her de : 
| And well the theme accorded with her woe; 
en Fate ſuppreſs'd at length th' unſinith'd lay. 
_ Thus on Meander's flowery mantled fide 
The dying ergvet lings, and Unging dics. 


[ hope my young readers arc "i wiſer j but . believe | 
chene was a time, when I ſhould have been tempted to 
protcr this flathy tinſel to Shakeſpeare's ſind gold, I do 

t tay, that in themſclves theſe lines arc all bad, though 
{oral of them are; and in ſome forts of compoſition 
then greater part might. perhaps be pardonable ; but I ſay, 
i127, contidercd in relation to the character and circum- 


ances of Deſdemona, they are all e. and re” 
. * ot c poetieal. | 


| guage 
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guage would have been; fo has it alſo a me 

powerful effect in fixing and elevating be 

imagination of the hearer: for, to introduce 
Other thoughts for the ſake of illuſtra ing 
what cannot be illuſtrated, could anſwer no 
ocher purpoſe, than to draw off the atten- 
tion from the principal idea. In theſe and 

the like caſes, the fancy left to irſelf will have 


more ht dion in. purſuing at leifure its 
own ſpeculations, than in attending to thate 


En of others; as they who ſee for the firſt me 1 


ſome admirable object, would chuſe rather 


to feaſt upon it in filence, than to have 


their thoughts interrupted by a long de- 


5 ſcription from another perſon, informing 


_ eaſily conceive. 


them of nothing but what they ſee bete 
them, are ave acquainted with, or Oy 

= - On theſe. principles, 
cannot but think, chat Milton's elaborate 


count of the creation of light F. liens 5 


as it is in many particulars, 18 yet far let 5 5 
ſtriking to the mind, than that famous b 
f ſage a Moſes, ſo juſtly admired by Long1- 
nus for its ſublimity, * And God ſaid, Lit 7 
there be light; and there was light. 5 


W T contemplate che idea ſuggeſted by 5 


CY far there be light” God ſaid ; ö and forthwith lip! bt 
Ethercal, firſt of things, quinteſſence pure, 

| " from the deep, and from her native caſt 
Jo journey through the acry gloom bes: in, 

Sphccred in a radiant cloud; for yet the fun. 

Was not; ſhe in a cloudy tabernacle WL: 
Sojourn'd the while, b Parad. L oft, vii. 2: 44. 
8 Bo | | 1 thei e 
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theſe few ſimple words, I fancy myſelf en- 
coin paſſed with the darkneſs of chaos; that 
1 the Almighty Word, and at the ſame 
inſtant ſee light diffuſed over all the im- 
menſity of nature. Here an object, the great- 
eſt turely that can be imagined, the whole 
illuminated univerſe ſtarts at once into view. 
And the fancy ſeems to be aſſiſted not a little 
by che ſhortneſs and ſimplicity of the phraſe, = 


iich hint the inſtantaneouſneſs of the e- 
ect, and the facility wherewith the Firſt. 
Cute operates in producing a work fa un- 


: utter ably beautiful, and fo aſtoniſhingly great. 


Bur to return from this digreſſion, which 


was only intended to ſhow, that though ſome 
_ thoughts and emotions require a figurative, 


others as naturally adopt a ſimple, ſtyle: - 


— remarked, that the hyperbole, projops- 


hela, and aptrophe, are among the moſt pat- 5 


1 ire figures. This deſerves illuſtration. © 
. A very angry man is apt to think the 
jury he has Juit received preater than it 
ally is; and, if he proceed immediately 
t 0 retaliate by word or deed, ſeldom fails to 
exceed the due bounds, and to become in- 


py OW in his turn. The fond parent looks 


upor his child as a prodigy of genius and 
be 1 5 ; and the romantic lover will not be 
periuaded that his miſtreſs has nothing ſu- 
pe: natural either in her mind or perſon. 
Fear, in like manner, not only mapnities its 


c when real, but even forms an object 


out of nothing, and miſtakes the fictions of 
fancy 
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fancy for the intimations of fenfe, -- 1, 
wonder then, that they who ſpeak accor: ding 
to the impulſe of paſſion ſhould ſpeak H, mere. 
bolically : that the angry man thould exag- 


gerate the injury he 45 received, and the 


vengeance he is going to inflict; that the for- 
1 rowful. ſhould magnify what they have ſoſt, 
and the joyful what they have obtained; 


7 


that the lover ſhould ſpeak extravagantli of : 
the beauty of his miſtreſs, the coward of the 


dangers he has encountered, and the credy- 
lous clown of the miracles per formed by the 


juggler. In fact, theſe people would not ds = 
juſtice to What they feel, if they did not uh 

more than the truth. The valiant man, on 
the other hand, as naturally adopts the. di- 


nmüniſhing hy berbole, when he ſpeaks of dar- 
ger ; and the man of ſenſe, when he is 00 
 liged to mention his own virtue or ability 
becauſe i it appears to him, or he is willin y to 


Conſider it, as leſs than * truth, or at be 


as: inconſiderable. Contempt uſes thie fa Tp 
figure; and therefore, Petruchio, afle ting 
5 chat P all Hon, allects alt 0 the language of it: 


Thou lieft, thou 1 thou tum! 

bon 52 three quarters, half y ard, quarter. 
Thou fle a, thou nit, thou winter. cricket, thow ] 
Braved in mine own houſe with a ſkein of ! 
Away, thou rag, thou Mn, thou ren mat 


| For tome paſſions conſider their object 48 


2» Taming of the Shrew, act 4. ſcene 1. 
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im. ortant, and others as unimportant, Of 
e former ſort are anger, love, fear, admi- 
ration, joy, ſorrow, pride ; Of The latter are 
ontempt and courage. Thoſe may be 1aid 
to fubdue the mind to the object; and theſe, 
to dude the object to the mind. And the 
former, when violent, always magnity their 


4 ob! eas ; whence the. hyperbole called Am- Y 


N plitie ation, or Auxe/ts ; and the latter as con- 
0 ty diminiſh theirs ; and give rife to the - 


hyperbole called Meinſes, is, or Diminution.— 


Even WW hen the mind cannot be ſaid to be 
ner the influence of any violent paſſion, 5 


we naturally employ the ſame ligure, when 
5 5 would impreſs another very ſtrouglx 


with any idea. He is a walking madow; 
55 is worn to ſkin and bone; he has ons 
foot in the grave, and the other following; 
—theſe and the like phraſes are proved to 


be natural by their frequency, — - By intro- _ 


ducing great ideas, the hyperbole is fur- 
ther uſeful in poetry, as a fource of the ſub- 
lime; but, when employed injudiciouily, | 
is very apt to become ridiculous. Cowley 
makes Goliah as big: as the hill down Which 
he was marching * ; and tells us, that vrhen 
he came into the valley, he ſeemed to {ill it, 
and to overtop the neighbouring mountains, 


(which, by the by, ſeems rather to leflen 


the mountains and vallies, than to magnify 


ts Dude, book 3. | . 
You IKE-CSMe ae 


* A Lint * 
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the giant); nay, he adds, that the un 
ſtarted back when he ſaw the ſplendor ot 
his arms. This poet ſeems to have thought, 
that the figure in queſtion could never de 
ſufficiently enormous; but Quintilian would 
have taught him, Quamvis oumis hyper- 


: N bole ultra fidem, non tamen efle (chet 


ultra modum.” The reaſon. 18, chat this 
fowive; when exceſſive, betokens, rather ab- 


N ſolute infatuation, than intenſe emotion; and _ 


refembles the efforts of a ranting tragedian 55 
or the ravings of an enthuſiaſtic ee AHI 5 
| who, by putting on the geſtures. and locks: 2 
of a lunatic, ſatisfy the diſcerning part of. 


their audience that, inſtead of teeling ſtrong 


ly, they have no rational feclings at all. in 5 


the wildeſt energies of nature there is a m- 


deſty, which the imitative artiſt will be 9 
5 Ln never to overſtep. 118 e | 
That figure, by koh things are 5 90. 
"6 Ot as if they were perions, is called 1% 
ſppopera, or Pertonification. It is a bold t- 

. gure, and yet is often natural. Long ac- 
quaintance recommends to ſome thare | in our 
affection even things 1nanimate, as a ho. ic, 
a tree, a rock, a mountain, a country; und 
were we to leave luch a thing, without | lope 
ol” return, we ſhould be inclined to ad ls 
. with 4 farewell, as if it were a perei- 
pient creature. Nay, we find that ignorant 


nations have actually worſhipped ſuch thing 1 
or conſidered them as the haunt of certin 


pow erful beings 1 and Hamac 


were 
Y GS 
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were by the Greeks and Romans ſuppoſed . 
„ preſide over trees and groves ; river-gods 
aud nymphs over {treams and fountains : little 
deities, called Lares and Penates, were be- 
lieved to be the guardians of hearths and 
houſes, In Scotland there is hardly a hill 


== TE markable. for the beauty of its ſhape, that : 


as not in former times thought to be the 
1 1bitation of fairies. Nay modern as well as 
dient ſuperſtition has appropriated the wa- 


ters to a peculiar fort of demon or goblin, 955 
and peopled the very regions of death, the _ 


1 and charnel-houſes, with multitudes 
et ghoſts and phantoms, — Beſides, when 
:inzs inanimate make a ſtrong impreſſion. 
ubon us, whether agreeable or otherwiſe, we 


ne apt to addreſs them in terms of atftec= _ 


tion or diſlike, The ſailor bleſſes the plank 


that brought him aſhore from the ſhipwreck; 
und the paſſionate man, and ſometimes even 
the philoſopher, wall lay bitter words to the 


{tumbling-block that gave him a fall, — 
Moreover, a man agitated with any intereſt- 
ing paſſion, eſpecially of long continuance, 
15 apt to fancy that all nature ſympathiſes 
with him. If he has loſt a beloved friend, 


be thinks the ſun leſs bright than at other 


times; and in the ſighing of the winds and 
groves, in the lowings of the herd, and in 
the murmurs of the ſtream, he Rems to 
ear the voice of lamentation. But when; 107 
0 hope predominate, the whole world at- : 
mes a gay appearance. In the contempla- 
dm z „„ tion. 
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tion of every part of nature, of every con- 
dition ot mankind, of every form of þ 

man ſociety, the benevolent and the pio. 

man, the moroſe and the chearful, the mier 
and the miſanthrope, finds avcalion to in- 
dulge his favourite paſſion, and ſees, Or 
7 thinks. he fees, his own temper reflected ba 

in the actions, ſympathies, and eee Dy 
of other things and perſons. Our ont 
are indeed the medium through which we 


may be lid to ſurvey ourſelves, and every 


OY thing elſe; and whatever be our in ware 


4 
frame, we are apt to perceive a wonderful 
, 


0 ongeniality in the world without us. And. - 
hence, Brie fancy, when rouſed by real i 


tions, or by the pathos of compoſition, i» 


a ally td to thole figures of ſpcec h 
that aſcribe ſympathy, perception, and the 


other attributes of animal life, to things 8 
inanimate, or even to notions merely wit 


lectual. — Motion, too, bears a cloſe u 41 init) 5 - 


88 


to action, and aflects our imagination near- 
ly in the ſame manner; and we ſee a proat 
part of nature in motion; and by ther 


| ſenſible eflects are led to contemplate mer 
gies innumerable. Theſe conduct thb 
tional mind to the Great Firſt Cauſe 85 


theſe, in times of ignorance, ole th 
vulgar fo believe in a variety of ond mite 
agents employed in producing thoſe apr 
ances that could not otherwite be accoi::! = 


55 Hence an endleſs train of tat: lows; 


deities, and of witches, demons, faires, 


gen; 
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gent; which, if they prove our reaſon weak 
and our fancy ſtrong, prove alſo, that Per- 
 ſorfication is natural to the human mind; 
and that a right uſe of this figure may kave | 
a een effect, in fabulous writing eſpe- 

ally, to engage our ſvmpathy i in behalf of 
0 ings as well as perſons, for nothing (as 
was before obſerved) can give laſting delight 
ton moral being, but that which awakens 
{-:npathy, and touches the heart: and tho” 
it be true, that we ſympathiſe in ſome de- 


gree even with inanimate things, yet what 


5 as, or is ſuppoſed to have, life, calls forth 
a more ſincere and more permanent fellow- 
to awaken our ſympathetic feelings, a lively 
'0nception of their object is neceſfary. This 
PE is true of almoſt all our emotions; 
mar keenneſe is in proportion to the vivacity 
of the perceptions that excite them, ' Diſtreſs 
* we ſee is more affecting than what we 
* hear of *; a peruſal of the gayeſt ſcenes 
ina comedy does not rouſe the mind to ef- 
_ tectually, as the preſence of a chearful com- 
om; and the death of a friend is of great- 
er energy in producing ſeriouſneſs, and the 
conlideration of our latter end, than all the 
85 pathos of Young. Ot deſcriptions addreſled 


weling — Let it be obſerved further, that 


to the fancy, thoſe that are moſt vivid and 


_ pieluretygne will generally be found to have 
thc moſt powerful. influence over our affec- 


by Hor. 4 Pork cet hw i 
9 tions 


gency of perſonified caules ; that 1 is, to thc 


khan if they had been pictured out in the molt lively 110: 
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tions ; and thoſe that exhibit perſons en- 
gaged in action, and adorned with vitihic 


inſignia, give a briſker impulſe to the facul- 


ties, than ſuch as convey intellectual ideas 


: only, or images taken from full life, do 
abſtract notion \ of Time, or of Love, can be 


* ſtriking to the fancy, as the image of an 


- 


old man accoutered with a 1cythe, or of a 
155 | beautiful boy with wings and a bow and ar- _ 
ros: and no phyſiological account of Frenzy = 
could ſuggeſt ſo vivid an idea, as the poct 


"on gIv en us in chat e Fe 


Aud 1 Madnck laught ng witd, amid ſevere ft 
e e, 


And for this colds partly | it is, that the I 


pic poet, in order to work the more etfectual 1 


ly upon our paſſions and 1 imagination, refers 
the ſecret ſprings of human conduct, u 
the vicit ſnitudes of human affairs, to the a- 


machinery 9 gods and goddelles, angels, 
demons, magicians, and other powertu 11 
ings. Ane "hence, in all ſublime poctr\ 


95 life and motion, with their ſeveral modes at) | 
attr ibutes, are liber rally. bellowed on tote. 


— 4 17 2 z "for it it is not always (5; e tion, 

1 ve TY great or terrible objects have ſomctimes a grower 
effect upon the mind, when expreſſed with ſome dag 

af obicurity, where 05 more is meant than meets the Car, 


ner. See 1 chap. 5 1 


6 * a 7 5 
Desk 


- 
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ob1ots wherewith the author intends that 
we hould be ſtrongly impreſſed: ſcenes per- 
| fectly inanimate, and ſtill rending rather to 
diffuſe a lauguor over the mind, than to 
communicate to our internal powers thoſe. 
lively energies, without which a being ellen- 


tially active can never receive complete gra- 
CATION. — Laſtly, - ſome violent paſtions are 


- pec _ 1 inclined to change things into per- - 


Ihe horrors of his mind haunted O0 


dolles in the ſhape of furies. Conſcience in 


the torm of the murdered perſon, ſtares the 


murderer in the face, and often terrifies = 
40 diſtraction. The ſuperſtitious man, tra- 


chung alone in the dark, miſtakes a white 
ſtone for a ghoſt, a buſh. for a demon, a tree 
waving with the wind for an enormous giant 
8 indithing a hundred arms. The Junatic 


and enthuſiaſt converſe with perſons who exilt i 


8 only in their own. diſtempered fancy: and 


the glutton, and the miſer, if they were to 
dive utterance to all their thouglits, would 


_ often, I dare ſay, ſpeak, the one of his gold, 
the other of his belly, not only as a perſon, 

but as a god, — the object of his warmeſt 
love, and moſt devout regard. — More need 


wr be ſaid to prove, that Perſonification is 
85 natural, and may fre equently contribute to 


the pathos, energy, and beauty of Poetic: lan- 5 
gu; $2 of | 


Apoftrophe, or a ſudden diverſion of 


"| Ct wa from one perſon to another perſon or 


Fung, is a figure nearly” related to the for- 
mer. 
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mer, Poets ſometimes make uſe of it, i: 
der to help out their verſe, or merely to {ye 
variety to their ſtyle: but on thoſe oe 
fions it is to be conſidered as rather a tri f 


art, than an effort of nature. It is n. == 


natural, and - moſt patheric, when : the 1 
fon or thing to whom the apoſtroph. 
made, and for whoſe ſake we give 4 De 


direction to our ſpeech, is in our eyes emi. 


nently diſtinguiſhed for good or evil, or rates 
within us ſome ſudden and powerful mo- 


es tion, ſuch as the hearer would acquief” e 
er ab leaſt acknowledge to be reafonabic, 


But this, like the other pathetic figure . 
wuſt be uſed with great prudence. 80 

it, inſtead of calling forth the hearer's {vin- | 
_ pathy, it mould only betray the levity 2 


The ſpeaker, or ſuch wanderings of his mind _ 
as neither the ſubject nor the occaſion would _ 


lead one to expect, it will then create dit 
guſt, inſtead of approbation. — The orator, 
therefore, muſt not attempt the paſſionate 
apoſtrophe, till the minds of the hearers be 
prepared to join in it. And every audicncc 
15 not equally obſequious 1 in this reſpect. In 
the forum of ancient Rome that would |; ve 
paſſed for ſublime and pathetic, which in” 
the moſt reſpectable Britith auditorics wou! d 
appear ridiculous. For our ſty le of public 
ipeaking is cool and argumentative, and par- 
takes leſs of cathuſiaſin. than the Roman 


did, and much leſs than the modern French 
or Italian. Of Britith eloquence, particuiur- _ 


- | 8 N : 17 
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jy that of the pulpit, the chief recommenda- 
tions are gravity and ſimplicity. And it is 
vain to ſay, that our oratory ought to be 
more vehement: for that matter depends on 
cauſes, which it 1s not only inexpedient, but 
im poſſible to alter; namely, on the character 


per, ſpirit of the people, and their rational 
notions in regard to religion, policy, and li- 


terature. The exclamations of Cicero would 


* weigh but little in our parliament; and ma- 


ny of thoſe which we meet with in French 
10 rmons would not be more effectual if at- 


tempted in our pulpit. To fee one of our 


preachers, who the moment before was a cool 


reaſoner, a temperate ſpeaker, an humble 
Chriſtian, and an orthodox divine, break 


out into a ſudden apoſtrophe to the immor- 
tal powers, or to the walls of the church, 
 rends to force a ſmile, rather than a tear, 
tom thoſe among us who reflec, that there - 
18 nothing 1 in the ſubject, and ſhould be no- 
ching in the orator, to warrant ſuch wander= _ 


ings of fancy, or vehemence of emotion. If 


dee be careful to cultivate a pure ſtyle, and a 
grave and graceful utrerance, a Britiſh cler-= _ 
BY man, who ſpeaks from conviction the 


plain uiiaifecied words of truth and ſober- 


neh, of benevolence and piety, will, if 1 


_ miſtake not, convey more pathetic, as well 
25 more permanent, impreſſions to the heart, 
and be more uſeful as a Chriſtian teacher, 
than if he were to put in Practice all the 
-Y Oh Mb 5-5 N 6 e 
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Mie of Roſcus: and all the tropes and 
figures of Cicero. 

But wliere the language of paſſion and en- 
thuſiaſin is permitted to diſplay itſelf, what- 
ever raiſes any ſtrong emotion, whether it 

= - animated 0) of inanimate, abſent or Preſent, 5 


ſenſible or intellectual, may give riſe to the 


„„ * 


apoſtrophe. A man in a diſtant country, 
peaking of the place of his birth, might na- 


turally exclaim, “ O my dear native land, 


all I never ſee thee more !” Or, v hen 7-3 
ſome great misfortune befals him, Hap- 
py are ye, O my parents, that ye are not 
5 © alive. to ſee this.” — We have a beautiful 85 
3 in the third book of the Encid, 
where Fneas, who is telling his ſtory to 


Dido, happening to mention the death of 


his father, "IIS" a ſudden addreſs to him 2 
follows : i __ 


bie. mis tot e actus, 
1 Icu, gen itorem, omnis cure caſuſque 3 
Amitto Anchiſen 3 — hic me, pater optime, ichum 
e heu, tantis e m_ periclis 


This 8 has + lace effect. It ſeems b 
to intimate, that the love which the hero 
bore his father was ſo great, that lun 


he mentioned him, he forgot every thing 


elle; and, without minding his compa'1y, 
one of whom was a queen, ſuddenly. ad- 
Areſſed himſelf to that which, though pre: 
bent only in idea, was till a principal ob 0 


1 2 
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ject of his affection. An emotion ſo warm 


and ſo reaſonable cannot fail to command 


the {ympathy of the reader. — When Mi- 
chacl, in the eleventh book of Paradiſe Loft, 
announces to Adam and Eve the neceſſity of 
_ their immediate departure from the pin | 
ot Eden, the poet's art in preſerving the de- 


corum of the two characters is very re- 


mackable. Pierced to the heart at the thonght 
ol leaving that happy place, Eve, in all the 
1.olence of ungovernable ſorrow, breaks forth 


into a pathetic apoſtrophe to Paradiſe, to the —— 


flowers ſhe had reared, and to the nuptial = 


| hower the had adorned,” Adam makes no _ 
addreſs to the walks, the trees, or the flower y- 
| of the garden, the loſs whereof did not flo _ 
much afflict him; but, in his reply to che 


iy Archangel, expreſſes, without a figure, his 
regret for being baniſhed from a place where 
| he had ſo oft been honoured with a ſen- 


ſible manifeſtation of the Divine Preſence. Oo 


The uſe of the apoſtrophe in the one caſe, 


and the omiſſion of it in the other, . not only 
dies a beautiful variety to the ſtyle, but alſo | 
marks that ſuperior elevation and compoſure 


_ of mind, by which the poet had all along 2 


_ diſtinguiſhed the character of Adam.— One 
of the fineſt applications of this figure that 
5 any where to be ſeen, is in the fourth book 
uf the ſame Poem; where the author, catch- _ 
mp by ſympathy the devotion of our firſt 


pd, ge. drops his narrative, „ 


N * 2 | Y joins | 


* 
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| Joins his voice to theirs in SY the ra- 
cher of the univerſe. 


| Thus at their ſhady We i arrived, both ſtood: 
Hoth turn'd, and under open ky adored 
5 ＋ he God that made both . ar, carth, and ca- 
FF 
8 Which they beheld, the moon's reſplendent be 2 
And ſtarry pole: 5 Thou alſo mad*ſt the nig l., 
Maker Omnipotent, and thou the day, _ 


Which we in our — e k employ'd 
1 5 Have finiſh'd. —— ; 


Milton took = ligt of this * contrivance 5 
from a well-known paſſage of Wei: 


Ilie juvenum. See, ile fenum 3 qui car nine 
e 8 E 
1 8 Uereuleas ct facta ferant ; 7 — 
5 © —= ut duros mille labores 5 
8 Regs ſub Furyſthec o, | fatis Junonis mique =» 
Pertulcrit: — Tu nubigenas, invite, bimenibres 
Hylæum Pholoumque manu; tu Creſia mactz- 2D 
"= e — * 


The beauty Alling feds eri « com b 
fſition is the ſame in both, and very Break 
in each, But every reader muſt feel, hat 
9 the figure | 18 incomparably more allecling 4 oy 
the mind in the! imitation, than in the origi- 
Hal. 80 true it is, that the moſt ratioual 


TY Seo 2 ſimilar :oſtance, Taſſo Gier. lib. 18. a. „ 


e motto 
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emotions raiſe the moſt intenſe fellow-feel- 
ing; and that the apoſtrophe 1s then the 
molt emphatical, when it diſplays thoſe work- 
ings of human affection, which are at once 
ardent, and well-founded. 


A full diſcuſſion of the db topic Sal 
require a methodical and more particular ac- 


count of the ſeveral tropes and figures, their 
cot gruity to human emotions, and their ef- 


ects in compoſition. But theſe few remarks 


will perhaps be thought to prove with ſuf- 


ficient evidence, the utility of figurative ex- 


= Preſlion in making language more pleaſi ng = 


134 more natural. 1 thall therefore only 


add, that tropes and figures, particularly 


the metaphor, ſimilitude, and allegory, are 
further uſeful in beautifying language, by 


{uggeſting, together with the thoughts | ello e 
dual to the ſubject, an endleſs variety of a= 
grecable images, for which there would be 


no place, if writers were always to con- 
| tine themſelves to the proper names of things. 
And this beauty and variety, judiciouſly ap- 
plied, is fo far from diſtracting, that it tends 
rather to fix, the attention, and captivate the 


. heart of the reader, by giving light, and ; 


| life, and pathos to the whole compotition. 

II. The end of Poetry, above all other l- 
tderacy arts, is to pleaſe by imitating nature. 
I have now ſhown, that by tropes and fi- 
gures language may be made more natural 
aud more pleaſing, than it could be without 
them. It follows, chat dee and ſigures 
. 


—— n, %* „ * * * * 
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are more neceſſary to poetry, chan to any 
other mode of writing: — which is the ſc- 


cond point N to be illuſtrated in this 


ſection. 


The ſame point e be proved from 


other conſiderations. Language, as ſhown _ 
already, is then natural, when it is ſuitable 
to the ſuppoſed condition of the ſpeaker, 
5 Figurative language is peculiarly ſuitable (to- 
the ſuppoſed condition of the poet; becauſe _ 
figures are ſuggeſted by the fancy; and the 
| fancy of him who compoſes poetry is more 
employed, than that of any other author, 
, alt hiſtorical, philoſophical, and theolo- 


gical reſearches, the object is real truth, 


which is fixed and permanent. The aim of 
rhetorical declamation (according to Cicero) 
is apparent truth; which, being leſs deter- 
minate, leaves the fancy of the ſpeaker more 
tree, gives greater ſcope to the inventive | 
powers, and tupplies the materials of a more 
figurative phraſeology. But the poet is ſub- 
ject to no reſtraints, but thoſe of verifimili- 
tude; which is gil leſs dererminate than 


N truth. He ſeeks not to convinc: 


the judgement of his reader by arguments of 
cither real or apparent cogency; he means 
only to pleaſe and intereſt him, by an ap- 
peal to his ſenſibility and imagination. il. 
own imagination is therefore continuall) at 
work, ranging through the whole of real 
and probable exiſtence, ** glancing trum 


* heaven e to earth, from. earth. to heaven, 
5 | = th 
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in queſt of images and ideas ſuited to the 
emotions he himſelf feels, and to the ſym- 


pathies he would communicate to others. 


And, conſequently, figures of ſpeech, the 
offspring of excurſive fancy, muſt (if he 
| ſpeak according to what he is ſuppoſed to 
_ think and feel, that is, according to his ſup- 
poſed condition) tincture the language of 
the poet more than that of any other com- 


poler. So that, if figurative diction be un- 
natural in geometry, becauſe all wanderings 


of fancy are unſuitable, and even impoſſible, 
to the geometrician, while intent upon his 


argument; it is, upon the ſame principle, 
perfectly natural, and even unavoidable in 


poetry; becauſe the more a poet attends to 


. ſubject, and the better qualified he is to 
dq it juſtice, the more active will his ima- 5 
gination be, and the more diverſified the i- 


dſeas that preſent themſelves to his mind. _ 


.  —— Beſides, the true poet addreſſes himſelf 


5 to the paſſions and ſympathies of mankind; 


8 Os 


- which, till his own be raiſed, he cannot hope 

todo with ſucceſs. And it is the nature of 
many paſhons, though not of all, to in- 
creaſe the activity of imagination: and an 


active imagination naturally vents itſelf in 
figurative language; nay, unleſs reſtrained _ 


by a correct taſte, has a tendency to exceed 
in it; — of Which Biſhop Taylor, and Lord 
Verulam, two geniuſes different in kind, 
but of the higheſt order, 3 are e memorable ex- . 
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I aid, that © the poet ſeeks not to con- 


e vince the judgement of his reader by ar- 


Loft. - 


1 guments of either real or apparent co- 
* gency. 9 1 do not mean, that in poe- 
try argument has no place. The moſt legi- 
timate reaſoning, the ſoundeſt Philoſophy, 
and narratives purely hiſtorical, may appcar 
in a poem, and contribute greatly to the ho- 


Nour. of the author, and to the 1 importance : 


of his work. Al this we have in Paradiſe 
-I mean, that what diſtingvithes 1 


pure poetry from other writing, is its „ 


- titude, not to ſway the judgement by rea- 


ſoning, but to pleaſe the fancy, and more ; 


the paſſions, by a lively imitation of nature. 
Nor wouldI exclude poetical embelliſhment | 
from hiſtory, or even from philoſophy. : 
Plato's Dialogues and Addiſon's Moral Eflays _ 


abound in poetic imagery; and hey: and 5 


os Tacitus often amuſe their readers with pocti- 
7 cal defcription. In like manner, though. 
Geometry and Phyſics be different ſciences ; 


g though abſtract ideas be the ſubject, and 
pure demonſtration or intuition the evidence, 


8 of the former; and though the material u- 


niverſe, and the informations of ſenſe, be 


the ſubject and the evidence of the latter; 
— yet have theſe ſciences been united by the 


. beſt philoſophers, and very happy effects re- : 


ſulted from the union. 


ſuame work, poetry, hiſtory, philoſophy, | and 
oratory, may dovbtleſs be blended ; nay, 
| theſe arts have all been actually blended F 


One 


2 . 


In one and the 
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one and the ſame work, not by Milton only, 
but alſo by Homer, Virgil, Lucan, and 
| Shakeſpeare, Yet {till theſe arts are differ- 


ent; — different in their ends, and prin- 


ciples, and in the faculties of the mind to 
which. they are reſpectively addreſſed : and 
it 15 eaſy to perceive, when a writer ape 5 


one, and when another. 


II. A reaſon why tropes and fgures are 


more neceſſary in ſome ſgrts of poetry, than 
3 ” others, it is not difficult to aſſign. This 

depends on the condition of the ſuppoſed 
8 0 > ket particularly on the ſtate of his ima: 
gination and paſſions. When the ſoul pines 


with ſorrow, or languiſhes in love, it keeps 
its view more ſteadily fixed on one or a few 


ideas, than when it 18 poſſeſſed with en- 


| - thuſkafin, or agitated by jealouſy, revenge; 
= indignation, anxiety, or any other turbulent 
emotion. In the tormer caſe it 1s INACUYE ; * 


5 in the ey reels; - Z 


- Magno curarum gucduat ata; 


Ace aniinum nune hue celerem, nunc dividit b 


N 


In parteſque rapit marin, perque omnia i verſar ; 8 


and there 3 in the one caſs it will be oc- 7 


cupied by few ideas, and in the other by 


maay. The ſtyle, therefore, of the amorous 
or mournful elegy, in order to be imitative 
bf the language of ſorrow or deſponding 
love, muſt be ſimpler, and leſs diverſified by 


Vor. II. Oo a : 
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figures, than that of the dithyrambic ſong, 
or of any other poem in which the WO 5 

is ſuppoſed to be greatly agitated, 
I have heard the fineſt Ode in the world 
blamed for the boldneſs of 1ts figures, and - 


for what the critic was pleaſed to call ohe © - 


ſecurity, He had, I ſuppoſe, formed his taſte : 
upon Anacreon and Waller, whoſe Odes are 
: indeed very ſimple, and would have deen 5 
very abſurd, if they had not been fimple, 


But let us beste the circumſtances of A- 3 


nacreon, (conſidered as the ſpeaker of his 
down poetry), and of Gray's Welſh Bard, 
The former warbles his lays, reclining on a 


bed of- flowers, diſſolved in tranquillity and 


 indolence, while all his faculties ſeem to be 


- engroſſed by one or a few pleaſurable objects. 


Ihe latter, juſt eſcaped from the maſſacre of 


11s brethren, under the complicated agita- 


tions of grief, revenge, and defpair; "and 


| ſurrounded with the ſcenery of rocks, mouu- 


tains, and torrents, ſtupendous by nature, 


5 and now rendered hideous by deſolation, in- 


precates perdition upon the bloody Edward 


and, ſeized with prophetic enthufiaſm, fore- 


tells! in the moſt alarming ſtrains, and typi- 
fies by the moſt dreadful images, the Gs... 
| aſters that were to overtake his family and 

_ deſcendents. IP perſpicuity and fimplicity 


8 be natural in the ſongs of Anacreon, as they 85 


certainly are, a Ggurative ſtyle and delut- 
. tory compoſition. are no leſs natural in this 


inimitable Perforn mance of Gray. And 1 1 
1 rea 
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real N muſt always be fo obſcure, 

as not to be fully underſtood till it is ac- 
complithed, becauſe otherwiſe it would in- 
_ terfere with the free agency of man, that 


= poem which imitates the ſtyle of prophecy, 


muſt alſo, if natural, be to a certain degree 
obſcure; not indeed in the images or words, 
but in the alluſions, And it is in the allu- 

bons only, not in the words or images, (for 


 _ theſe are moſt emphatical and pictureſque), 


4 _ that the poem partakes of obſcurity; and ” = 


coyen its alluſions will hardly ſeem obſcure to 
choſe who are acquainted with the hiſtory of 


England. Thoſe critics, therefore, who find 


fault with this poem, becauſe it is not ſo 


ſimple as the ſongs of Anacreon, or the love- i 
_ verſes of Shenſtone and Waller, may as well 
blame Shakeſpeare, becauſe Othello r 
ſpeak in the ſweet and fimple language f 
Deſdemona. Horace has no where attempt= _ 
edc a theme of ſuch animation and ſublimity, 
as this of Gray; and yet Horace, like =. 
maſter Pindar, is often bold in his tranſi!n 
tions, and in the ityle of many of his odes 


ecxtremely figurative. But this we not only 
excuſe, but applaud, when we conſider, that 
£20 thoſe odes the aſſumed character of the 


ſpeaker is enthuſiaſm, which in all its o- 85 
perations is ſomewhat violent, and muſt 


therefore give a peculiar vehemence boch to 
thought and to language. 5 
On what principle, then, it may ks 6d. 5 
are we to look for mplicity and exact ar- 
Qs „  rangement, . 


: rangement, in the ftvle CY an 1 poem? 
Why is not the language of the Via and 
Eneid as figurative as that of Pindar ?—'T\, 
this I anſwer, firſt, That the aſlumed cha- 
racter of the Epic poet is calm inſpiration, 
the effects whereof upon the mind mutt he 
| ſuppoſed to be very different from thoſe 
produced by enthuflaſm or prophetic rap- 
ture; regularity and compoſure being 4; 
a efſeatial to the former, as wildneſs and ban 
mence are to the Jatter : : and, ſecondly, That 
a very figurative ſtyle continued through a 
= long work becomes tireſome; and therefore, 
that all poems of great length ought to. be 
methoclical in the plan, and fimple in the 
execution, Abrupt tranſition, boldnc# = 
figure, and thoughts elevated almoſt to ex- 
travagance, may pleaſe in a ſhort poem; as 
the dainties of a banquet, and the ip] n. | 
dour of a triumph, may amuſe for a day: ' 
but much feaſting deſtroys health, and per- 
: petual glare and tumult fugafy the lenſes; 
and the high lyric ftyle continued thro: igh £ 
Many pages would fatigue the attention, ca. 
h the Judgement, and bewilder the lan- 


. * 
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| of the Sound of Poetical Language, 1 


TT is folly to 8 found- to 1 Vet 1 


the car, like every other perceptive fa» 


- eo is capable of gratification; and there 
fore to the faund of words ſome regard is 
do be had, even in proſe. For ill-founding 


| language can never be agreeable, either to 


cha hearer or to the ſpeaker; and of differ. 
ent modifications of well-ſounding language 
ſome will be found to be more bs gon 85 

than others. It is the buſineſs of the 


to make his ſtyle as agreeable, and N on 


3 quently as pleaſing to the ear, as the nature 


or the ſubject will allow. And to the har- 
mony of — it behoves him, more than 
any other writer, to attend; as it is more 
elpecially his concern to render kis work plea= 


: {urable. In fact we find, that no poet was 


ans popular who did n . the art of 9 - 


| harmonious compoſition. 


What I have to ſay on he ſubject of Pans: , 


tical Harmony may be referred to one or o- 


- ther of theſe heads: Swectneſz, Meaſure, and : 


T0 ee 


In order t to give Fovceneſs to language, : 
: either 


** " — —— —— —— — —kůñ— 
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either in verſe or proſe, all words of barſh | 
ſound, difficult pronunciation, or unwicldy 


magnitude, are to be avoided as much a; 


| poſſible, unleſs when they have in the ſound . 
= ſomething peculiarly emphatical; and wor: 
are to be ſo placed in reſpect of one anot!- 


us that diſcordant combinations may not re 


ſult from their union. But in poetry tis is 
| more neceſſary than in proſe; poetica I n- 
guage being under ſtood to be an imitation 


of natural language improved to that per- 


(ſlection which is conſiſtent with probability, 
Iꝛ0§0 poetry, therefore, a greater latitude mut 
be allowed than to Proſe, in expreſſing, by 
tropes and figures of pleaſing found, thoſ a 
ideas whereof the proper names are in any 


reſpect oſſenſive, either to or ear or to the 


ws fancy * Wo 

i Bow far Farne or "ed mea) we : 
MET may be effential to this art, has been - 
puted by critical writers; ſome holding it to 


be indiſpentably neceſſary, and ſome not ne- 


cellary at all. Without recapitulating what 
has been ſaid by others, I ſhall only deliver | 


my own opinion, which, if 1 miſtake nor, 


will be found conſiſtent with oy” — es 


already eſtabliſhed. 


N then, I am of opinion, that to poe- 
5 try vebie i 13 not eſffential. In a proſe wol, 
we may have the fable, the arrangement, 


and a great deal of the + pathos; and RD guage, 


0 | See jor 'R chap. 1. beg, 3. * 1 2. 
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of poetry; and ſuch a work is certainly a 
poem, though perhaps not a perfect one. 
For how abſurd would it be to ſay, that by 
changing the poſition only of a word or two _ 
in each line, one might diveſt Homer's Iliad 
bf the poetieal character! At this rate, the 
arts of poetry and verſification would be the fa 
ſame; and the rules in Deſpauter's Gram= 
mar, and the moral diſtichs aſcribed to Cato, 
would be as real poetry as any part of Virgil. 
in fact, ſome very ancient poems, when tran- 
ſlated into a modern tongue, are far leſs 
|  poetical in verſe than in proſe; the altera- 
ions neceſſary to adapt them to our num. 
bers being detrimental to their ſublime ſim- 
pPlicity; of which any perſon of taſte will 
— > ſenſible, who compares our common 
prole-verſion of Job, the Pſalms, and Song 
of Solomon, with the beſt metrical paraphraſe Ln 
of thoſe books that has 7. ate 5 „ 55 


—* adams Dacier, ne to ates: 1 OPEN 
| ſeems to carry the encomium on profſe-tranſlation ra- 
_ ther too far, when the exclaims,  * Ouy, je ne crains 
point de le dire, et je pourrois le prouver, les poctes 
traduits en vers ceſſent d' etre poetes.” But ſhe is 

right in what ſhe ſays a little after: “En fait de tradue- 
ion, il y a ſouvent dans la proſe une preciſion, une 

#* heaute, et une force, dont la poefie ne peut approcher, 
es livres des Prophetes, ct les Pſeaumes, dans la 
"mm „ vulgate meme, ſont pleins de paſſages, que le plus 

* grand poete du monde ne ſcauroit rendre en vers, 


__ * fans leur faire perdre de leur wiede, et de leur « ener- 
| " | * HE 


Praha. a # lla. & Mad, Dacier, 25 39- 
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in many caſes, Comedy will be more poeti- 
cal, becauſe more wa" 4 and natural, n 
proſe, than in verſe. By verſifying Tom 
Jones and The Merry Wives of Windſor, 
we ſhould ſpoil the two fineſt Comic poems, 

the one Epic, the other VISITOR now 


pp the world. 


"mat ſecondly, Though verſe be n not t elfen; 
tial to poetry, it is neceſſary to the perfection _ 


5 of all poetry that admits of it. Verſe is to 


i poetry, what colours are to painting — K 2 
painter might diſplay great genius, and tres 5 


maſterly figures with chalk or ink; but if 
be intend a perfect picture, he muſt employ 
in his work as many colours as are ſecn in 


the object he imitates. Or, to adopt " 
beautiful comparifon of Demoſthenes, quoted 
By by Ariſtotle T, © Verſification is to poetry 


What ploom is to the human counte- 
. nance.” A good face is agreeable when 


| Fs Wien is gone; and good poetry may 


plwGVeaſe without verſification; harmonious 3 


numbers may ſet off an indifferent poem, 
and a fine bloom indifferent features: but, 
2 e Yr - be, | 1s incom ee ; - and 


* | Horace ſcents to hint at the fame ciation „ when; 


"ua ſpecifying the ſeveral ſorts of verſe ſuitable 16 E. 


Pic, Elegiac, Lyric, and Dramatic Tester. he adds, By 


Deſcriptas ſervare vices, operumgue colores, 
_ Eur "99s" fi — en Poeta uo 7. 
| : ; Fs Pact.” e, . 


1 Ariſtor, Rhetor. 1b. 3. cap. 4: | . ; 
. an „ 
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beauty is not perfect, unleſs to fngctnel and 
regularity of feature there be ſuperadded, 


The bloom of young dere a and | purple kight « of 


love. 


Ef nee are Aae to the perfeckian bf 


the higher poetry, they are no lets ſo to 
that of the lower kinds, to Paſtoral, Song, 


and Satire, which have little beſides the lan- 

guage and verſification to diſtinguith them 

from proſe; and which ſome ancient authors 

B unwilling to admit to the rank of poems; 

D though I think it too nice a ſcruple, 
both becauſe ſuch writings are commonly = 

termed Poetical, and alſo becauſe there is, 


; dure. 5 Fe 
That the ah W N "4 1 of pode" > ih 


even in them, ſomething. that may not im- ” 


ee be conſidered as an imitation of na- . 


are naturally ae and therefore, that 
by theſe poetry may be made more pleaſing 
than it would be without them, is evident 


from this, that children and illiterate people, 


whoſe admiration we cannot ſuppoſe to be 


mc effect of habit or prejudice, are exceeding- 


hy delighted with them. In many proverbial = 


layings, where there 1s neither rhime nor 


0, x teration *. rhythm 1s obviouſſy ſtudied. | 


Nays the ule of rhythm in * is univers | 


. See Eflay on Laughter, chap, 2. . fe. 3: 8 5 
vor. 3 VV cl 
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Gl; whereas alliteration and rhime, thou gh 
iind by ſome nations, are not Much ſought 


after by others. And we need not be at 4 
Joſs to account for the agreeableneſs of pro- 


portion and order, if we reflect, that they 


ſuggeſt the agreeable ideas of contrivance and 
kill, at the ſame time that they render the 
connection of things obvious to the under- 


landing, and imprint it deeply on tlie me- 
-mory *, Verſe, by promoting diſtin and 


caſy remembrance, conveys ideas to the mind 1 
with energy, and enlivens every emotion 


the poet intends to raiſe in the reader or 


| hearer, Beſides, when we attend to verſes, 
after hearing one or two, we become c- 
Juainted with the meaſure, which therefore 
we always look for in che ſequel. This 
perpetual interchange of hope and gratifica- 5 
tion is a ſource of delight; and to this in 
Fart is owing the pleaſure We take in the 
rhimes of modern poetry. And hence we {ce, 


| that though an incorrect rhime, or untune— 


able verſe, be in itſelf, and compared with 
an e ſentiment, a very trifling mat- 


N ter; yet it 15 no trifle in regard to its et- 
Wy” © on the hearer ; becauſe it brings di- 


appointment, and fo gives a temporary {hoc 
to the mind, and interrupts the current of 
the Aids; and becauſe it ſugpeſts the 
dag rccable ien of negligence or want t; of : 


2 * * On the effe@ts af x Rpt tha i in mute, fee above, part t. 


2 — — 


, 8 . 0 
. 141 
444 n 


K- 
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{kill on the part of the author. And there- 
fore, as the public ear becomes more deli- 
cate, the negligence. will he more glaring, 
and the diſappointment more intenſely felt 8 


_ correctneſs of rhime and of meaſure 


will of courſe be the more indiſpenſable, 
2 our tongue, rhime is more necellary to 


Ly ric, than to Heroic poetry. The reaſon 


ſcems to be, that in the latter the ear can 


| of itſelf perceive the boundary of the mea- 


ſure, becauſe the lines are all of equal length 


nearly, and every good reader makes a ſhort 


pauſe at the end of each; whereas, in the 


tormer, the lines vary in length; and there- 
fore the rhime is requiſite to make the 
meaſure and rhy chm ſufficiently perceptible. : 


Cuſtom too may —_ ſome influence. Eng- 


ich Odes without rhime are uncommon; 


and therefore have ſomething awkward a- 
bout them, or ſomething at leaſt to which 


the public car is not IM werde recon- 2 


cCiled. 


Moreover, in poetry, as in "IP BY Rhythm . 


s the ſource of much pleaſing variety; of 
variety tempered with uniformity, and regu- 


. lated by art: inſomuch, that, notwithſtand- 


ung the likeneſs of one hexameter verſe to 
another, it is not common, either in Virgil 

or in Homer, to meet with two contigu- 

206 hexameters, whole rhythm is exactly the 


ne. And though all Engliſh heroic ver- 


ſes conſiſt of five feet, among which the 


E- lambic predominates ; let this meaſure, in 


P * 2 8 reſpect. 
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reſpect of rhythm alone, is ſuſceptible of 
more than thirty varieties. And let it be 
remarked further, that different kinds f 
verſe, by being adapted to different ſubjects 
and modes. of writing, give variety to the 


_ . poetic language, and TOO} the charms of | 


_ this pleaſing art. 
What has formerly been bonn to bs wr 


in regard to ſtyle, will alſo in many caſes 


hold true of verſification, that it is then 
5 = natural, when it is adapted to the ſuppoſed 
8 * condition of the ſpeaker.” —In the Epopee, 


ae poet aſſumes the character of calm us” 4 
ſpiration; and therefore his language muſt 


be elevated, and his numbers majeſtic and g 
uniform. A peaſant ſpeaking in heroic or 


De hexameter verſe is no improbability here; 
© becauſe his words are ſuppoſed to be tranſ- : 
mamitted by one who will of his own accord 

give them every ornament neceſſary to re- 


duce them i into dignified meaſure; as an - 
loquent man, in a ſolemn aſſembly, reca- 


peitulating the ſpeech of a clown, would na- 
turally expreſs it in pure and perſpicuous n- 


guage. The uniform heroic meafure 11! 
il any ſubject of dignity, whether nar- 
rative or didactic, that admits or requires. 


= uniformity of ſtyle. — In Tragedy, here 


the imitation of real life is more perfect tin 
in Epic poetry, the uniform magnificenc« fs 
Epic numbers might be improper ; beca 


the heroes and heroines are ſuppoſed to ſpen 


their own Fenn, and according to the 
. immcedt in 
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immediate impulſe of paſſion and ſentiment. 
vet even in Tragedy, the verſification may 
be both harmonious and dignified; becauſe 
the characters are taken chiefly from high 
lite, and the events from a remote period; 


and becauſe the higher poetry 18 permitted 2 1 


to imitate nature, not as it is, but in that 


| ſtate of perfection, in which it might 1 
| The Greeks and Romans confidered their 
| hexameter as too artificial for Dramatic po- 
| etry, and therefore in tragedy, and even 
in comedy, made uſe of the lambic, and c 


ſome other meaſures that came near the ca- 
da ence of converſation: we uſe the lambic 
both in the epic and dramatic poem; but, 

bor the moſt part, it is, or ought to be, 


much more elaborate in the former, than I 
in the latter, — In Dramatic Comedy, where 
dhe manners and concerns of familiar life 


are exhibited, Verſe would ſeem to be un- : 


natural, except it be ſo like the ſound of 
common difcourſe, as to be hardly diftm- 
guiſhable from it. Cuſtom, however, may 
in ſome countries determine otherwiſe ; and 
againſt cuſtom, in theſe matters, it is vain | 

do argue. — The profeſſed enthuſiaſm of the 

85 qichyrambic poet renders wildnefs, variety, i 
and a ſonorous harmony of numbers pecu- 


E harly ſuitable to his odes. The love-ſon- 


net, and Anacreontic ſong, will be leſs va- 
rious, more regular, and of a ſofter har- 


mony; hecauſe the ſtate of mind expreſſed 
|. Init has n more compoſure, — Philoſophy c can 


ſcarce 
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ſcarce g0 farther in this inveſtigation, wich- 
|| out deviating into whim and hypotbeſis. 5 
R particular ſorts of verſe, to be adopted 
in the lower ſpecies of poetry, are bs 
mined by faſhion N and che . of 
. authors. 8 
e origin and „ of i imita- 
tive harmony, or of that artifice by which 
the ſound is made, as Pope Nye, an 
8 * echo to the ſenſe,” may be explained in 
the following manner, - 1 
IL is pleaſing to obſerve the uniformity of 5 
nature in all her operations. Between mo- 
rah and material beauty and harmony, be- 
tween moral and material deformity and di- 
ſonance, there obtains a very ſtriking an. lo- 
'BY.- The viſible and audible expreſſions of 
almoſt every virtuous. emotion are agreeab's 
to the eye and the ear, and thoſe of almoi. 
every criminal paſſion diſagreeable. The 
looks, the attitudes, and the vocal ſounds, ; 
5 natural to benevolence, to gratitude, to com- 
paſſion, to piety, are in themſelves graceful 
and pleaſing; while anger, diſcontent, de- 
ipair, and cruelty bring diſcord to the voice, 
| deformity to the features, and diſtortion t6 
N the Umbs. That flowing curve, which . | 
| painters know to be eflential to the beauty 
of animal ſhape, gives place to a multiplicity 
of right lines and ſharp angles in the coun | 
tenance and geſture of him who knits his 
brows, ſtretches his noſtrils, grinds his tecth, 
Fe and clenches his Aſt 3 whereas | devotion, 
8 mig 


FC 
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magnanimity, benevolence, contentment, _ 
g00d-humour, ſoften the attitude. and give 
a more graceful {well to the outline of e- 
very feature. Certain vocal tones accom- 
pany certain mental emotions. -The | voice 


of ſorrow is feeble and broken, +5 Wu 


deſpair boiſterous and incoherent ; joy aſ—- 


ſumes a ſweet and ſprightly note, fear a 


| weak and tremulous cadence ; the tones of 


jove and benevolence are muſical and uni- 
orm, thoſe of rage loud and diflonant ; the 


voice of the ſedate reaſoner is equable and 

grave, but not unpleaſant; ; and he who de- 

- el aims with energy employs many varieties 
of modulation ſuited to the various emotions 
that predominate in his diſcourſe. 5 


But it is not in the language of paſſion 5 


only, that the human voice varies its tone, 
or the human face its features. Every ſtri- 
king ſentiment, and every intereſting idea, 
has an effect upon it. One would eſteem 
| that perſon no adept in Narrative eloquence, 
who ſhould deſcribe with the very fame ac 
cent, ſwift and flow motion, extreme la- 
bour and eaſy performance, agreeable en- 
lation and excruciating pain; who ſhould 
talk of the tumult of a tempeſtuous ocean, 


the roar of thunder, the devaſtations of an 


: earthquake, or an Egy ptian pyramid tum- 


bling into ruins, in the ſame tone of voice 


5 wherewith he deſcribes the murmur of a rill, 

the warbling of the harp of Eolus, the 

ſringing of a cradle, or the deſcent of at 
angel. 


n —— — — . —2—— — 2 I , db rat, 
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angel. Elevation of mind gives dignity to 
the voice. From Achilles, Sarpedon, and 
Othello, we ſhould as naturally expect 
manly and ſonorous accent, as a nervous ſtyle 
and majeſtic attitude. Coxcombs and bu 
lies, while they aſſume airs of importance 
-" and valour, affect alſo a dignified. articula- 
N tion. WED 
FSiace the tones of ain 1 are 
ſo various, Poetry, which imitates the lan- 
gBauage of nature, muſt alſo vary its tones; 
and, in reſpect of ſound as well as of inc n- 
ing, be framed after that model of ideal per- 
fection, which the variety and energy of 
the human articulate voice render probable. 
Ik)mhhis is the more eaſily accompliſhed, be- 
cauſe, in every language, there is between - 
the ſound and ſenſe of certain words a per- 
ceptible analogy; which, though not ſo 
accurate as to lead a foreigner from the 
; ſound to the en . yet accurate 
5 . enough ; 


3 1 1 


* "There is in Taſtoes Gieruſalomme ane, pl . bus 
ſtanza, of which Rouſſeau ſays, that a good ear and tin 
cere heart are alone ſufficient to enable one to judge of-: 
it. The imitative harmony and the poetry are indeed 
admirable ; but I doubt whether a perſon why under- 
ſtands neither Italian nar Latin could even gueſs at 28 | 
meaning from the found. I have attempted it in Eng 
5 iſh, but am ſenſible of my inability to do it _ 


"Chinme " 1 de b andre eterne 
Il rauco ſuon de la tartarea tromba; _ 
Treman le ſpacioſe atre caverne, 
Et P aer cieco a quel rumor rimbomba z £ © 
2 | | | NG 


| * at. * * xy, ante. te 1 rr r 
——— — a l e — —— 
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enough to ſhow, that, in forming ſuch 
words, regard has been had to the imitative 
qualities of vocal ſound, Such, in Engliſh, 
are the words yell, craſh, crack, baſs, roar, 
murmur, and many others. . 
| All the particular laws that regulate this 95 
ſort of imitation, as far as they are founded 
in nature, and liable to the cognizance of 
pPhiloſophy, depend on the general law of 
| ſtyle above mentioned. Together with the 
| other circumſtances of the ſuppoſed ſpeaker, 
the poet takes into conſideration the tone of 
voice ſuitable to the ideas that occupy his 
mind, and thereto adapts the ſound of his 
language, if it can be done conſiſtently with 
eaſe and elegance of expreſſion, But when 
this imitative harmony is too much ſought 
| after, or words appear to be choſen for ſound 
3 rather than 3 the verſe . finical : 
and ridiculous * 4 . 
3 Words b 


de gridendo coli da le 1 ne 
 Regioni del cielo il f piomba; 
VN.e ſi Scoſſa giamai trema la terra, . 
. Ouando i 1 vapori in ſen gravida ſerra. 5 3 4. #. 4. Te, 


Js call the tribes that roam the Stygian ſhores, 

The hoarſe Tartarean trump in thuoder roars 

Hell through her trembling caverns ſtarts aghaſt, 

| And Night's black void rebellows to the blaſt : 

Far leſs the peal that reuds th'ethereal world, 

| When bolts of vengeance from on high are EPR 
Far leſs the ſhock that heaves carth's tottering frame, 

When its torn entrails ſpout th impriſon'd flame. 


* Such is ; Ronſard's afſefted i imitation of the ſong of 
the 8 55 3 8 
T 


re " 
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Words by cheir ſound may imitate ſound; 114 


and quick or flow articulation may imitate 1 
quick or ſlow motion. Hence, by a pro- - 
per choice and arrangement of words, the - 
poet may imitate, Sounds that are, Sweet . 
: with OY ON ue ad | render (5),— WB © 
* "Lon : 7 


Elle quindde: 40 e . 

Sublime en Pair vire et revire, 
Et y declique ur joli . 
Qui rit, guerit,. et tire Vire „ 

5 Bs Oe" mieux "> je by ' ecris, g 


This is as ridiculous as that ha, of Eonius, | 
Tum tuba terribili fonitu taratantara a dixit * | 


Or as the following verſes of Swift; 13 


The man with the kettle-drum enters the pats 
Puta a dub dub: the trumpeters follow, 
Tantara aten! while all the 3 . 


00 No ſooner had the Almighty cexs'd, than all RY» 
The multitude of angels, with a ſhout . 
Loud as from numbers without number, ſweet 
As from bleſt voices uttering joy; heaven rung 
Wich jubilee, and loud Fan fill'd 


The eternal deen. . Lot book 1 


flee. allo the ade ons - of h lightening, » wind, 3 
and rain, in . Georg. lib. 1. verl. 998 337. 


0 Er longum, formoſe, vale, vale, inquit, Tota. 

| Virg. Ecl. 3 3. 
| Formoſam reſonars doces Amida filvas. 
| Vi 4 Ec. 1 


e 


| Loud ©, it; Harſh a . Motion. 
that are, Slow in conſequence of dignity (e), 


| Slow | in AO ea of ene ( f),—= 
Smife 


91 See «ly the amile of ths: + habits; Geor. lib. 6. verſ. 


ii. And fee that wonderful coupler W e che 
* — of the oe Aucid, TV. 462. „ 


05 — bene ab Aber eager _ 


Cara Fra venit, et ruere omaia viſa , 


Tyrrhenuſque tubæ mugire per æthera clangor; =” 
. ; iterum * iterum e intonat i * 


gens. 55 Eneid. 8. 


: ths alſo the ftorta in the gelt! book of tie Eneid, and in 3 
the fifth of the e — - and the n already _— 
rom I 9 


0 The hoarſe dk verſe bon like the | torrent DO 


SEES tix a . open ah,” 
With! impetuous D080 and jarring ſound, 

Th' infernal doors, and on their hinges 1 
Harſh thunder. — Par. Loft, II. 270. 


Sce allo Homer's lad, tib. 3: er. PP and Clarke's an- 


| notation. ; _ 


(e) 30 an exquiſite ks in Gray's Progreſs of 


Poly ; ; the concluſion of the third ſtanza, 


"A 17 ) And when up ren deer Hopes you ve 465 your 5 


ttzhighs. ; 7 Pope. 
Juſt brought: out | this, when ſearce his tongue 5 


could ſtir. , 


: 5 The huge . "7 
; Wii — enormous in their gait, 


W the ocean. e Par. 2 VI. 411. | 
| "Man" CS . Zee 


' 

* 

a> 

' 
= 
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Swift and noiſy 2), swift and ſmooth (4), 
— Uneven and abrupt (4), —Quick and 
jovyous (). An unexpedted pauſe in the 
verſe may alſo imitate a ſudden failure of 


| See the "WER: ee of - Sifyphins rl ths | Hades Fo 
Odyfl. lib. 11. verf. 592. See Quintil. Inſt. Orat. lib. 9. 


Cap. 4. 9 4. INIT. with . Lol, book 4. 8 
Verl. 1022. ; 8 


4 00 ene putrem boot uad. ungula « cam- 
| OY 5 | 5 e „ 


Airy incira e auer nds chan. Te : E 
Ti . 4 0 th. 
e See allo Vi, Eneid. my 1. ver. 83 er. 


0 See wild as the winds of er e al be lie. 
Popr. 
We ohe, firuul arva « fugn, am euer verren . 
5 | Virg. 


rn T vrera ehe, x mg oa. Ueli. 


ar Tinax Fs 0 πο 4 aka Ti 7 PE, 7 
| | | Hon. Ch 


The laſs rick'd, Rarted up, | and ſhrick'd again. | 
| | 1 4 POT og vm 7, 


e Let * merry bells ring . 
And the jocund rebecks hand.” 
Jo many a youth, and many a maid, 
- Dancing in the ks made. 
5 Milton! 5 At 9% 


| Zee alſo o Grays Progres of roch, Stanza 3. 


Aren AY 
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frength (7), or interruption of motion (o), 
or give vivacity to an image or thought, by 
fixing our attention longer than uſual up- 
on the word that precedes it (). — More- 
over, when we deſcnbe great bulk, it ' " Rs 
natural for us to articulate flowly even in 


. common diſcourſe; and therefore a line f 


poetry that requires a flow pronunciation, : 
or ſeems longer than it ſhould be, may be 
uſed with good effect in deſcribing vaſtneſss 

of bre (9). — - Sweet and ſmooth numbers EEG 


(n) Ac velut 4 in — vines ub lekgnids bn 
Nocte quies, nequicquam avidos extendere curſus 
Velle videmur : — et in mediis conatibus ægri 
Succidimus. — * „ Encid. 12. 


| hee alſo Virg. Georg. Its. 3. verſ. 515. 516. 


( ) For this, beſure to night thou ſhalt have cramps, = 
Side · ſtiches that ſhall pen thy breath py Ur chin® = 
Shall exerciſe upon thee. 

3 Proſpero to o Calyban i in he Tur. 


See Pope's ma. XIII. 199. 


(2) — - How 9 8 from the . 
Of FE hill or thicket have we heard 
Celeſtial voices, to the midnight air, 3 
Sole, — or reſponſive to each other's note, 5 
9 — their FO” Creator ? — 


"Fan, Left, b. 4 


| Aud over them traimphanc Death his dart 
Shook, — but delay'd to ſtrike. KR, 2 92 5 


Bee alſo Hom, Odyf. lib. 9. verſ. . 


20 Thus irerch'd out, huge in x length, the arch fiend | 
: bs - e Par. Loft. 


Monſtrum 


"1 

: . 

31 

7 

7 

7. 

: 

4 

7 : 
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are moſt proper, when the poet paints — 
greeable objects, or gentle energy (r); aud 
harſher ſounds when he ſpeaks of what i; 
ugly, violent, or difagreeable (). This too 
is according to the nature of common lan- 
guage; for x we th nd n er tones A 


| Monſtrum horrendum, informe, ingens, cui lumen 


"ademprum. 1 Virg. Eueid. 3 


Et magnos membrorum artus, agen offa, ſerie 1 
Kran, hs gn” media 1 ren. ˖öͤ 


& Hic gelidi FIRE his mollia peata, N . 
. nemus, Kc: whe tecum conſumerer zvo. 
. Virg. Ecl. 10. 


The 1 ſha u fing, Ae 1050 kts crutch forego, . 
And . 5 like . N —_— 
1 PEE Meſſal. 


See Niiton- 5 deſcription of the evening, Par. Loſt, book 4. 25 
verſ. 75 —609. ; 


Le nth 1 OR 3 my 1 we . 
5 And forty lay me on the waves below. 
| A | „„ ES oh. acl ps. 


00 Senden Ripula miſerum diſperdere carmen. 
RE . el. 


e ego Fer videar tibi amarior herbis, 

Horn idior ruſco, 1 vilius og. Ls 

„ 1 r. 

Neu patriz dhe, in viſcera vertite vires. 
5 ug. e. 6. 


3 alſo Milton's I deſcription: of * Lazar houſe i in 5. f 
radiſe Loſt, book 11. verſ. 777. . 


of 
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of voice to APY what we 1 and more 
melodious notes to deſcribe the objects of 


love, complacency, or admiration, Harſh 
' numbers however ſhould not be frequent in 
| poetry. For in this art, as in muſic, con- 
cord and melody ought always to predomi- 


nate. And we find in fact, that good poers 


1m we. - 2 — — 4 — ——— 


can occaſionally expreſs themſelves {ſomewhat 


harſhly, when the ſubje requires it, and yet 


| preſerve the ſweetneſs and majeſty of poeti= - 
cal dition. — Further, the voice of com- 
1 plaint, pity, love, and all the gentler aſſe - 
dtians is mild and muſical, and ſhould there- 
fore be imitated in muſical numbers; while 


deſpair, defiance, revenge, and turbulent e- 
motions in general, aſſume an abrupt and 
ſonorous cadence. Dignity of deſcription (), 
ſolemn vows (a), and all ſentiments. that 


proceed from a mind elevated with great i- 
Jeas (v), require a correſpondent pomp of 


hanguage and verſification. — Laſtly: An ir- 
regular or uncommon movement in the verſe 


— oe be of uſe, to make the reader ” 


125 See Virg. Gs I. 420 ans. e Virgil, a 
Mühen, paſſim. See alſo * Alexander's Feaft, - 


, ee Gras Odes. | 


(0-0 See Virg. Enid, Iv. 24 
EC m are e frequent i in i the great authors. See : 
e Ot hello 5 exclamation : He 0 


8 oy O gow for ever. 5 
Farewell the caoquil mind! Ke, Act. 3. hone 3. 


conceive 
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4 conceive 8 image in a perdraler manner. 
Virgil deſcribing horſes running over rocky 


+ _ heights at full ſpeed, begins the line with tuo 


dactyls, to imitate rapidity, and concludes 
it with eight long ſyllables (20); which is 
4 very unuſual meaſure, but ſeems well a- 
5 da pied. to the thing expreſſed, namely, to 

- deſcent of the animal from the hills to 

7 "he! low ground. At any rate, this extraor- = 
_ q4inary change of the rhythm, may be al- 


lowed to bear ſome reſemblance to the mi- 


ma's change of motion, as it would be felt 


3 by a rider, and as we may. ſuppoſe 1 it 1 I tek | 


Ry by the e itſelf. 


Other forms of imitati ve harmony, 7 WW 
5 many other examples, beſides thoſe referred - 


do in the margin, will readily occur to all 


5 ment, when he fays, | : 5 . 


who are converſant in the writings of the 
beſt verſifiers, particularly Homer, Virgil, 
Milton, Lucretius, Spenſer, Dryden, Shake- : 

f end, Pope, and Gray. N 
I muſt not conclude without n = 
Th Juſtice to the Greek and Latin Poets, that, 
from our 1gnorance of the ancient pronun- 
_ ciation, we are but incompetently ſkilled in 


(0 "Said per, et Goonies,” et E nn valle 25. 
- Gave: III. 276. Nikon leems to Ne mittel this: move- 


r rah 


Burnt aſter them — the bottomleſs 7h 
1 See above, Part, 1. - chap, 6. [EF ; - 


” 
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their unmbers; and that there may be, and 


probably are, in Homer and Virgil, many 
imitative harmonies whereaf we are not ſen- 
7915 at all. The quanttty of Greek and Latin 


vilables we know well enough; but it is a 


= »rious fact, that in caſes innumerable our 
pronunciation of them is contrary to what 


we know to be right. Thus, in reading the Go 


: foltc owing line of Horace, 


Aut x prodeſſe volunt : aut deleQtare poetrs, 15 


erery 1 pronounces the firſt iy able „ 
unt long, and the lait ſhort; <a yet e- 


| very body Knows, that the firſt is ſhort, and 
the laſt long. All regular hexameters ä 
ein with a long ſy llable; yet how often 


do the beſt readers introduce them with ko 


ſhort one! 


When we read this 8. by which Virgil . 


meunt boch to deſcribe and to imitate e flow : 


| Vi tion, 


E t fola in bc bun bee arena *, 5 5 


we make 1 Gre « or fix o the ſyllables bog, ; 


and yet in this line there are no fewer than 
ten lang ſyllables. Muſt it not then to a Ro- 
man ear have Pore more imitative, than 


16 does to ours: 1 


. Georg. . 3 


Ve ol. 8 9 ; . Nr oY: | la 


In each of thoſe admirable hexameter: fo 


| deſeriptive of great ze, 'F 


Ft magnos membrorum artus, WN off, lac er- 

„„ Os 

Monſtrum horrendum, informe, ingens, cui lu; 
„ en * N 


there 7 are eleven long ſyllables according to _ 


the -anaent pronunciation, and only ſix or 
ſeven according to the modern, If, then, 
there be any natural ſuitableneſs in the flow . 

rhythm of theſe lines, (and Virgil certainly 


an thought there was), mult not that have been 


more obſervable anciently than it is now 


In che Engliſh tongue, the foot Spon Jens 
os conbiting of two long ſyllables, is not fee 


quent, there being generally one ſhort y- 


| Table, or more, for each long ſyllable. And = 
© as our it Ste or emphatic Tvilables arc all 


long, and as we give emphaſis to the Greek 


and Latin ſyllables in the fame way anolt. 
as to our own, we ſeldom preſerve in t 
pronunciation the rhythm of the ancient 


5 poetry, and are (1 think) moſt apt to loſe it 
in thoſe verſes that abound in the Spondeus. 


The Dactyl, of one long and two ſhort 1yl- 
Jables, is very common in Engliſh; and it 


ſometimes. happens, though not beten, that 


in pronouncing an hexameter of Dactyls we 
do preſerve the true rhythm tolerably well. 
Of ſuch an hexameter I take the rhythm : 
fo be the ume with the following : | 


: Multitude 


— OO — —— — — . —— pe reny. , % RůA7! ]—¹üm—ᷓ ]!!! —— 
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| Multitudes ruſh'd all at once on the Plain with a 


 thundering uproar, 


And according to this rhythm, nearly, we 
do in fact pronounce the laſt line of Ho- 
- mer's celebrated deſcription of Siſyphus “. 
But this line of Virgil, whoſe metre and 
motion are exactly "the ſame, the moderns 
pronounce * at leaſt in che fir it 5 


2 thre e feet: : 


Quadrapedante p putrem fonitu quatit ungula camp - 


Wn ad 


Of bla other line of ci, deſeibing loud 


found, | 


Suſpiciunt ; 1 iterum atque iterum fragor intonat | | = 


. 95 


Y he chythm i is ill the e air waakiog 


the necellary elifrons; and if the reader pro- 


 nounce it fo, his ear will perhaps inform 
him, that 1 it 18 more imitative than he at firſt | 


imagined, | 


In the b ian a the Eneid, 1 * 


Jun ano's 5 Oy ſends out T has winds to 9 


9 rag 1 * I Tera re- : 1 ar; 


; Il. * ; 4 5 138 2 5 
once on the 


” dual gude ny d all « at i with A [tadervg uproar. 


_— Vaqrupe- | dame pu- | trem foni- | } 


Sulpiei : wat ite · tr e ite | 


— — 2 Et — 


rum 8 $ intonat [iopgne 
n 


2 3 


5 5 medics . 


tu o quatit i | vogula, campum. IT 


ſervable.- 
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Trojan fleet. Neptune rebukes them for in. 
vading his dominions without his leave; 
and is juſt going to denounce a threatening, 

or inflict a punithment, when he recolleds, 
that it was proper to calm his waters, be- 


: fore he did any thing elſe : | 
ee ego—ſed motos prota componere duct 


The int ere chr At is a dactyl; : 3 - the | te- 5 
mainder of the line goes off in ſpondees. hy 


ttzcis tranſition from a quick to a flow rhy hes, I 
15 1t not probable, that the poet intended o 5 


imitate the change of Neptune s purpole! 

But this is loſt in our pronunciation, though 
in the ancient believe it muſt have been ol; — 
One inſtance — and 1 quit 


| the ſubject. 
Wen Dido, chat fatal morning on yrhic h 


| Ty put a period to her life, ſaw that Encas a 


and his Trojans were actually gone, ſhe at 
firſt broke forth into frantic denunciations 
of revenge and ruin; but ſoon checks her- 


ſelf, as if exhauſted by her paſſion, when : 
_ the reflects, that her ravings were all in vain. 


9 * Unhappy Dido! (ſays the), thy evil det- 


tiny is now come 7 upon. thee ®.. : This OR 


* Tnfelix Dido! 1 nunc te Gina impi 'a tangunt. i i *. 

0 506. —— If we read feta impia, with the Meuiceaiu 

Mianufcript, the Rhythm is ſtill the ſame, and the {eaſe 
not materially dickeren: „% Unhappy Dido! now arc the 


„ conſequences of f thy broken vows come upon thee,” 
- 


55 „5 change 
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change of her Wind from beten to a 
momentary calm (for ſhe immediately re- 


lapſes into vengeance and diſtraction) is 


finely imitated in the poet's numbers. The 
words I have tranſlated form a line of Spon- 
dees, Whoſe flow and ſoft motion is a ſtriking 


contraſt to the abrupt and ſonorous rapidity = 
| of the preceding and following verſes. This 
beauty, too, is in a great meaſure loſt in our 


Pronunciation; for we only give five or ſix 


long ſyllables | ro a line which really con- 


aus eleven. 


fed? Thoſe. 3 will hardly chink ſo, 
who have ſtudied Virgil's verſification; which 

45 artful and appoſite to a degree that was ne- 
| ver equalled or attempted by any other poet. 


In the courſe of theſe obſervations on the 


5 fund of Poetical Language, I am not con- 


(cious of having affirmed any thing which 


Are cheſe remarks too re- 


does not admit of proof. Some of the proofs, 5 


however, I was obliged to leave out; as they 
would have led me into long diſquiſitions, : 


7 relating rather to the peculiarities of J. ain. - 
and Engliſh verſe, than to the general cha- 


racters of the Poetic Art. Theſe proofs may 
paollibly find a place hereafter in A Treatije of 
 werſification and Engliſh profody, which I be- 
gan ſome Fours ago, but have not yet finiſh- 
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LUDICROUS COMPOSITION, 
. Witten in e year 1764. 5 


V 90 vero omni TY re fatins pn! . ab 
Puturi. e N Cicero. 


* . 
In N | The Subject . J 
Opinions of Philoſophers, — I. a? 

5 iftotle — II. Hobbes — III. Hut- 

1 cheſon - — IV. Akenſide. N 


— \ F Ss it is | obfired: _ Homer, : 
that he is the moſt wretched, and, I 


Mo wn, "hs merrieſt animal in the whole 
ercat tion: and both opinions are plauſible, 
, Val I. = 7 and 


amine non imurhans, * de = TT = 5 e 


by Addiſon and others, chat he i. 5 


= 


: 
x 
1 
a A Sens 
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and och perhaps may be true. If, from 
the acuteneſs and delicacy of his perceptive. 
powers, from his remembrance of the pail, 
and his anticipation of what is to come, from 
his reſtleſs and creative fancy, and from the 
various ſenſibilitics of his moral nature, Man 
be expoſed to many evils, both imaginary 
and real, from which the brutes are exempt= _ 
ed, he does alſo. from the ſame ſburces de- 
. ride innumerable delights, that are far De 
i yond 1 the reach of every other animal. That 5 
our pre-eminence in pleaſure ſhould thus, 
in ſome degree, be counterbalanced by our 
pre- eminence in pain, was neceſſary to ch 
ciſe our virtue, and wean our hearts fror 
ſublunary enjoyment; and that beings thus 
beſet with a multitude of ſorrows ſhould be 
ſupplied from ſo many quarters with e 
maceans of comfort, is ſuitable to that beni gan 


economy which characteriſes Evo Sper ation E 
. of nature 


When a Peute as pratified thoſe few 2 ap- 
petites that miniſter to the ſupport of the 


ipecies, and of the individual, he may be 
ſaid to have attained the ſummit of happi- 
neſs, above which a thouſand years of pro- 
ſperity could not raiſe him a fingle tiep. 
But for Man, her favourite child, Nature has 
made a more liberal proviſion. He, if he 

| have only guarded againſt the neceſſitics of 
life, and indulged the animal part of 125 

conſtitution, has experienced but little of 

that felicity whereof he is capable. _ To Fa : 


nothing : 


n , ©; F 
a * 14 : AF as — 
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not hing at preſent of his moral and religious 


— — . 


5 gratifications, is he not furniſhed with facul- 


1145 that fit him for receiving pleaſure from 
almoſt every part of the viſible univerſe E- 


| een to thoſe perſons, whoſe powers of obſer- 


vation are confined within a Narrow circle, 


5 exerciſe of the neceſſary arts may open | 


 inexhauſtible ſources of amuſement, to al- 
leviate the cares of a ſolitary and kborjous 3 

life, Men of more enlarged underſtanding, 
and more cultivated taſte, are ſtill more plen- = 
tifully ſupplied with the means of innocent 


delight. For ſuch, either from acquired ha- 


d it, or from ihnate propenſity, is the ſoul _ 


ol man, that there is hardly any thing! 2 


tt or nature from which we may not de- 


ive gratification. What is great, overpowers | 


with pleaſing aſtoniſhment; what is little, - 


may charm by its nicety of proportion, or 


0 beauty of colour ; ; what is diverſified, pleaſes 
by ſupplying a 3 of novelties; what is 


uniform, by leading us to reſlect on the ſkill 
diſplayed in the arrangement of its parts; 
order and connection grauty our ſenſe of 


propriety ; and certain forms of irregularity 


and unſurtableneſs rae within us that agree= 


ie emotion whereof L AUGHT ER 15 the « out- - 


ward ſign. 


RistkILIr v, confidant. SY "oe f * £ the : 
chi Shae diſtinguith man from the 1 in- 


feuer animals, and as an inſtrument of 
harmleſs, and even of profitable recreation, 


to every age, condition, and Cc Capacity, of 


82 +... human 


- * 
a — 4 — — — — . — 2 ö om . 
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16 creatures, muſt be allowed to be no 
unworthy of the philoſopher's notice. Whar- 
ever is peculiar to rational nature, muff 
an object of ſome importance to a rational. | 
being; ; and hen bas obſerved, that 


= * Smiles from reaſon flow, = 
101 brute denied: [ rin 8 5 


- - Whatever | may be employed : as a means 
0 Zong, vice, folly, or falſeho0d, : 
is an object of r to a « moral being; 
and Horace has were, 


: | RiSculom acri 5 e 
|  Fortius et melius bans aid pierumque ſecat res 1. 1 


5 Let this apology ne at tay tor - my 
Choice of a ſubſect. Even this apology might 
have been ſpared : for nothing is below the 
gattention of philoſophy, which the Author = 
0 of Nature has been pleaſed to eſtabliſh, 
In tracing out the cauſe of n 3 
: 7 mean rather to illuſtrate than to confute the = 
opinions of thoſe who have already written 
on the ſame ſubject. The inveſtigation has 
been ſeveral times attempted; nor 15 the cauſe 
altogether: ODD) Yet, notwithſtanding 5 


* * Ridicule call 3 e 
And cut . Enot w hen graver reaſons fail. : 
| : ES Franc . 


; / cr 
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former diſcoveries, the following Eſſay may 
perhaps be found to contain ſomething new; 

to throw light on certain points of criticiſm 

that have not been much attended to; and 
even to have ſome merit (if I execute my 
Furie as a familiar example of philoſo- 
ical induction carried on with a ſtrict re- 

yard to fact, and without any Previews bias = 


+ m favour of any theory. Ve 
To provoke Laughter, is not nl ei · * 
tber to Wit or to Humour. For though that 


unexpected diſcovery of reſemblance between 


das ſuppoſed diſſimilar, which is called Nit, 


and that comiè exhibition of ſingular cha- 
racers, ſentiments, and Imager y, Which is 
denominated Humour, do frequently raiſe 
laughter, they do not raiſe it always. Ad- 


ddiſon's Poem to Sir Godfrey Kneller, in 


* which the Britiſh kings are likened to keathen 


gods, is exquiſitely witty, and yet not laugh- 
Pope's Eilay on Man abounds in ſe- 
 rious wit; and examples of ſerious humour 
not uncommon in Fielding's Hiſtory of 
rarſon Adams, and in Addiſon! s Account of 
Sir Roger de Coverly. Wit, when the ſub- 
x my 15 grave, and the altuſion ſublime, raiſes 


admiration inſtead of laughter: and if the 
comic ſingularities of a good man appear 
#1 circumſtances of real diſtreſs, the imita- 


tion of thoſe ſingularities, in the Epic or 
Viramatic Comedy, will form a ſpecies of hu- 


= mour, which, if it ſhould force a 1mile, will | 


ray forth a tear at the ſame time. An in- 


quiry, 5 


quiry, therefore, into the diſtinguiſhing <1 el 
racters of Wit and Humour, has no necei!.. ry 
connection with the preſent ſubject. 1 dic, 
however, once intend to have touched upon 
them in the concluſion of this Difcour! ; 
but Dr Campbell's maſterly diſquifition con- 
cerning that matter, in the firſt part of his 
Philoſophy of Rhetoric, makes it —_— for : 
me to attempt it, I was favoured with 
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peruſal of that wark: in manuſcript, ken: 1 


had finiſhed the three firſt chapters of 3 
Eſſay for the preſs; and was agreeably 1 
prifed to find my notions, in regard to ihe 
cauſe or object of Laughter, ſo fully war 
ranted by thoſe of my very learned and in 
genious friend. And it may not perhaps be 
improper to inform the public, that neither 
did he know of my having undertaken this _ 
argument, nor I of his having diſcuſſed that at 
ſubject, till we came mutually to exchange 2 
our papers, for the purpoſe of knowing 
another's ſentiments 3 in x regard to whats we had 
0 written. 8 1 = 


Some authors have: tina of. Ridicule 


without marking the diſtinction between /- 
_ diculous and Ludicrous ideas. But I prefurie 
the natural order of proceeding in this - 
qairy, is to begin with aſcertaining na? 
ture of what is purely Ludicrous. Things 8 lu- 
dicrous and things ridiculuus have this | in com- 
mon, that both excite laughter ; Dir che 
former excite pure laughter, the latter cx- 
cite laughter mixed with diſapprobation or 


contem pt 
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conterapt . My deſign 15, to amalyfe and 
explain that quality in things or ideas, which 
makes them provoke pure Laughter, and en 


| titles them to the name of Ludicrous or "Oy" = 


| able. | 3 
When certain Ge qualides, or ideas, 
occur to our ſenſes, memory, or imagina- | 


tion, we {mile or laugh at them, and ex- 


pet that other men ſhould do the fe. To. 


mmile on certain occaſions, is not leſs natural, . 


| than to weep at the fight of diſtreſs, or N 5 
out when we feel pain. 1 
Th here are different Kinds of 1 As 
a boy, paſſing by night through a church- 
yard, ſings or whiſtles in order to conceal 


5 5 fear even from himſelf; ſo there are men, 
who, by forcing 2 Anile, endeavour ſome- 


ti mes to hide from others, and from them- 
35 es too perhaps, their malevolence or en- 
Such laughter is unnatural. The 


* Con of it offends the ear; the features 


lijtorted by it ſeem horrible to the eye. A 
mixture of hypocriſy, malice, and cruel joy, 

_ thus diſplayed on the countenance, is one of 
the moſt hateful fights in nature, and tranſ- 


forms the ©* human face divine” into the 


lage of a fiend, —— Similar to this is che 


a mile of a wicked perſon pleaſing himſelf with 


he hops of a had his evil e 


3 Ridiculus propre dicitur qd in rebus s turpibus ri- 


Milton 
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5 Milton gives A firiking picture of it, in that 
batons * 


; He ceaſed ; for both bed highly plate, ind 
5 Death 5 
_ Grin'd horrible a chilly ſmile, to hear 


: His faraine ſhould be fill'd, and bleſs'd bis maus 5 


8 Deſtin d to chat good! hour, — — 


1 But enough of this. | Laughter that makes 
man a ſiend or monſter, I have no inclina- 
tion to analy 'fe, My inquiries are confined 


= ** that ſpecies of e which is at 


once natural and innocent.” _ Bo 
Of this there are two ſorts. The aki? 1 


5 occaſioned by tickling or gladneſs is diffcrenc 


from that which ariſes on reading the Tale of 


2 Tub. The former may be called 4% mal _ 


Laughter : the latter (if it were lawful to a= 


2 dopt a new word, which has become re 
5 common of late) I thovld term Sentiment, 


smiles admit of ſimilar diviſions. Noc 


to mention the ſcornful, the envious, tlie 
malevolent ſmile, L would only remark, that 


of the innocent and agreeable ſmile chere are 


two forts. The one proceeds from the rihble 
emotion, and has a. tendency to break out 


into laughter. The other is the effect of 


good humour, complacency, and tender . 


fection. This laſt ſort of ſmile renders 4 


countenance amiable in the higheſt depree. 


— Homer aſcribes it to n in an epither *, 5 


es OS OY „„ K 


* nad V 
_—— Which 
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which Dryden and Pope, after Waller, im- 
properly tranſlate laughter-loving ; an idea 


chat accords better with the character of a 
romp or hoyden, than with the ee of 


5 love and beauty. 


animal laughter admits of various deprecs; 5 
from che gentle impulſe excited in a child by 


moderate joy, to that terrifying, and even 
mortal convulſion, which has been known 


forrow, be communicated by ſympathy * 


| and I know not, whether the entertainment 5 
we receive from the playful tricks of kittens, 


do accompany an unexpected change of for- 
tune. This paſſion may, as well as joy an a 


and other. young animals, may not 1n part 


* be reſolved into ſomething like a fellow-feel- 


ing of their vivacity.— Animal and Senti- . 


mental laughter are frequently blended; but 


lcightened by the other. The latter 1s always . 5 


pþ caling, both in itſelf and in its cauſe 


the former may be painful in both. But . 


their principal difference is this: — the one 


always proceeds from a ſentiment or emo- 


dion, excited in the mind, in conſequence 
certain objects or ideas being preſented to 


it, of which emotion we may be conſcious 


even when we ſuppreſs laughter; — the o- 


ther ariſes, not from any ſentiment, or per- 


"PR of ludicrous ideas, but from ſome 


* Hoe” hs Poet. verſ. 101. 


Vol. II. 3 T 3 bodily 


— ys — 


is eaſy to diſtinguiſh them. The former . 
3 2 often exceſſive; the latter never, unleſs 
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bodily feeling, or ſudden impulſe, on hat 

is called the animal ſpirits, proceeding, or 

| ſeeming to proceed, from the operation of 
_ cauſes purely material, - 4 
gquiry regards that ſpecies that is here dif. 
1 tinguiſhed * the n name For * Sentimental 9 po — 
: e 5 


The preſent in- 


The leaking « emotion * -urifing n th 


85 view of ludicrous ideas, is known to cer 
one by experience, but, being a ſimple feel. 
ing, admits not of definition. It is to be 
e diſtinguiſhed from the laughter that generally 
| attends it, as ſorrow is to be diſtinguilh«d_ 

from tears; for it is often felt in a high degree 5 
by thoſe who are remarkable for gravity f 
countenance. Swift ſeldom laughed; not- 

withſtanding his uncommon talents in wit 
and humour, and the extraordinary delight 
| he ſeems to have had in ſurveying the i- 
diculous fide of things. Why this agreeable 
emotion {hould be accompanied with lau gh- 
ter as its outward ſign, or ſorrow expreſ: ''- _ 
ſelf by tears, or fear by trembling and pale- 
nets, I cannot ultimately explain, otherwite 
than by ſaying, that ſuch 1 is the * 5 
bpof the Author of Nature. - 
this inquiry is, to determine,” Wrar 1 
cee ak TO THOSE THINGS WHICH PROS. 


- All 1 mean | 


.F' This emotion 1 ſometimes el the Rif Be Emotiin, 


9 5 aud ſometimes the Lugicrous Sentiment; terms that mm 
be ſufficiently intelligible, 9 8 hoy are not 


cording, to Keie analagy. | 


as * * * 
? \ A * 
* 14 * 
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wokeE LAUGHTER; — OR, RATHER, WHICH 
111 IN THE MIND THAT PLEASING 


Sr \TIMENT OR EMOTION WHEREOP 8 
3 Lav GHTER IS THE EXTERNAL SIGN. 


Ss Philoſophers have differed in their a4 
= \inions concerning this matter. Ariſtotle, in 
the fifth chapter of his Poetics, obſerves of 


Comedy, that it imitates thaſe vices or 


5 


conſiſts in ſome fault or turpitude not at- 


5 « 


meanneſſes only which partake of the ri- 
giculous: — now the Ridiculous (ſays he) 


15 tended with great pain, and not deſtruc- 


to charaReriſe, not Ipughable qualities iu 
general, (as ſome have thought), but the ob- 


tive.“ It is clear, that Ariſtotle here means : 


| jeQs of Comic Ridicule only; and in this 


view the definition is juſt, however it may 
have been overlooked or deſpiſed by Comic 


| writers, Crimes and misfortunes are often 


. modern plays, and were ſometimes in the _ 
ancient, held up as objects of public merri- 


ment; but if poets had that reverence for na- 


ture Which they ought to have, they would 
bot ſhock the common ſenſe of mankind by 


b abſurd a repreſentation, I with our wri- 


ters of comedy and romance would in this 


5 relpeck imitate the delicacy of their anceſtors, 


5 tle honeſt and brave ſavages of old Ger- 
many, of whom the hiſtorian ſays, Ne- 


1 


mo vitia ridet; nec 9 in et cor- 


F208 W ſeculum vocatur 15 


h. defi 5 


* Tacitus, de mor wos Germanorum, cap. 19. 


Tt 2 f nition 
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nition. from Ariſtotle does not, however, ſuit 
the general nature of katicrous: ideas; for; it 


will appear by and by, that men laugh at 
that in which there is neither fault — 


b turpitude of any kind. 


II. The theory of Mr Hobbes would hath . 
ly have deſerved notice, if Addiſon had not 
jpoken of it with approbation in the forty- 
| ſeventh paper of the Spectator. The paſ- 
__* fion of laughter (fays Mr Hobbes) is no- 


En thing elſe, but ſudden glory ariſing from 
( ſome ſudden conception of ſome emi- 
© nency in ourſelves by compariſon with | 


"as 


( the infirmity of others, or with our on 


„ formerly. For men (continues he) laugh 
at the follies of themſelves paſt, when they 
come ſuddenly to remembrance, except 
Ef © bring with them any preſent dif- 
honour.” Addiſon juſtly obſerves, after 
: e theſe words, that © according to”; 
this account, when we donate a man laugh 
* exceſſively, inſtead of ſaying, that he is 
J very merry, we ought to tell him, that 
«© he is very proud,” It is ftrange, that 
the elegant author bl be aware of this 
_ conſequence, and yet admit the theory; for 
lo good a judge of human nature could not 
be ignorant, that Laughter is not conſidered 
As a ſign of pride; perſons of ſmgular | gra- 
vity being often ſuſpected of that VICE, but 
great laughers ſeldom or nevei. When We... 
ſee a man attentive to the innocent humours = 
of a merry company, and yet maintain 4 Be 4 
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ed ſolemnity of countenance, is it natural 
for us to think, that he is the humbleſt, and | 
the only humble perſon, in the circle ? . 
Another writer in the Spectator, Ne 249. 
remarks, in confirmation of this theory, that 
the vaingſ part of mankind are moſt addict- 
ed to the paſſion of laughter. Now, how 


can this be, if the proudeft part of mankind 


are al iſo moſt addicted to it, unleſs we ſup- 
pole vanity and pride to be the ſame thing? 
But they are certainly different paſſions. The 


proud man defpiſes other men, and derives 
| his chief pleaſure from the contemplation ” 


lis own importance: the vain man ftands 
in need of the applauſe of others, and can- 

not be happy without it, Pride is apt to be 
reſerved and ſullen; vanity is often affable, 


| and officiouſſy obliging. The proud man * 


ſo confident of his merit, and thinks it ſo 
obvious to all the world, that he will ſcarce 
give himſelf the trouble to inform you of it: 


the vain man, to raiſe your admiration, 3 
ſeruples not to tell you, not only the whole 


truth, but even a great deal more. In the 5 


ame perſon theſe two paſſions may, no 
doubt, be united: but ſome men are too 
proud to be vain, and ſome vain men are 
two conſcious of their own weakneſs to be 


E proud. Be all this, however, as it will, 


we have not as yet made any diſcovery of 
the cauſe of laughter; in regard to which, 4 
*pprehend that the vain are not more intem- 5 


, 
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perate than other people; and I am ſure "hat 


the proud are much leſs ſo, 


The inſtances brought by Addiſon, in fa- 

8 vour of this theory of Mr Hobbes, » — of - 
great men formerly keeping in their re- 
tinue a perſon to laugh at, who was by 
4 a fool; — of Dutchmen being 


« diverted with the lign of the gaper; — of 


the mob entertaining themſelves with Jack 

— Puddings, whoſe humour lies in commit- | 
+ ting blunders; —and of the amuſement. 
7 © that ſome people find in making as many 
« April fools as poſſible * : ” — theſe At, 
ces, I ſay, may prove the truth of the di- 
ſtich, quoted by our author from Dennis : 


. who tranſlates it from . e op 


Du Thus e one «foul lolls tis tongue out at tancther, 
ES And takes his * noddle at bis brether. CR 


Bart 10 cannot ihe” how: * ſhould | prove, - 
chat laughter is owing to pride, or to a {ene 
of our ſuperiority over the ludicrous object. 
Great men are as merry now when they do 
not keep profeſſed Jeſters, as they were r- 
merly when they did. The gaper may bea 

common ſign at Amſterdam, as the Sara- 
cen's head is in England, without being the 
ſtanding je of the country, or indeed any 
jeſt at all. The Jack Pudding is conſidered, 
nn: by the mob, as more ne than fool; : 


* See eue, Numb, at. 


ind 


— „ a= QmRo 
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| and they who attend the ſtage of the itine- 
rant phyſician, do for the moſt part regard 
both the maſter and the ſervant as n of 
extraordinary abilities. And as to the wag 
who amuſes himſelf on the firſt of April with 
telling lies, he muſt be ſhallow indeed, if he 


| hope by ſo doing to acquire any ſuperiori- 

ty over another man, whom he knows to 
be wiſer and better than himſelf; for on 
\ theſe occaſions, the greatneſs of the joke, —_ 
the loudneſs of the laugh, are, if I rightly _ 
remember, in exact proportion to the ſaga= _ 
city of the perſon impoſed on. What our - 
author, in the ſame paper, ſays of Butts in 


2 converſation, makes rather againſt his theory 


| than for it. No man, who has any preten- 


WW fows to good manners, to common under 


. ſtanding, or even to common humanity, Wil! | 
ever think of making a butt of that perſon 
who has neither ſenſe nor ſpirit to defend 


| himſelf, Sir John Falſtaff would not have 5 


excelled ſo much in this character, if he 
had not equally excelled in warding off and 


_ retorting raillery. The truth is, the butt of -- 
the company is generally known to be one 


ol the wittieſt and beſt- humoured perſons 
mim 1t ; ſo that the mirth he may diffuſe a- 

round him cannot be ſuppoſed to ariſe from 
his apparent inferiority, = op 
lk Laughter aroſe from pride, and that 

pride from a ſudden conception of ſome pre- 
ein eminency in ourſelves, compared with 
others, or compared with ourſelves as we 


were 1 8 


— 
an 
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were formerly ; it would follow, chat che * 
wiſe, the beautiful, the ſtrong, the healthy, i 
and the rich, muſt giggle away a great part 0 
of their lives, becauſe they would every now 0 
and then become ſuddenly ſenſible of heir iP 

= ſuperiority over the fooliſh, the homely, the 1 
feeble, the ſickly, and the poor; — that one 
would never recollect the tranſactions of 
one's childhood, or the abſurdity of one's 
: dreams, without” merriment; —that in the 
company of our equals we ſhould alwans be 
grave; — and that Sir Iſaac Newton muſt | 
PD have been the greateſt wag of „ 
I ̃ bat the paſſion of laughter, 1 not 
1 eee the effect of pride, does, however, 
ariſe from a conception of ſome ſmall fault 
er turpitude, or at leaſt from ſome fancied 
inferiority, in the ludicrous object, has been 
aſſerted by ſeveral writers. One would in- 
deed be apt at firſt hearing to reply, that we 
Often ſmile at a witty performance or pat- 
ſage, —ſuch as Butler's alluſion to a bens 
lobſter, in his picture of the morning — 
when we are ſo far from conceiving any in- 
feriority or turpitude in the author, that we 
greatly admire his genius, and wiſh ourſelves 
pPoſſeſſed of that very turn of fancy which 
8 Pro oduced the Oy in 1 - — 


* The fan had 1 fince 3 in the lap. 
Of Thetis taken out his nap, _ . 
And, like a lobſter boil'd, the morn. 2 | 
From black. to red began to turn. 


2 . | 9 ; $f. But 


N ——k— b—l-˙— —uͤ— 5 a N SO N OE IOESITY — 
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+ But. as we may be betray ed into a mo- 
« mentary belief, that Garrick 1s really Abel 
« „ Drunter ſo, it is ſaid, we may imagine 
| © a trankient inferiority, either real or aſ- 
« una even in a perſon whom we ad- 
« mirey and that, when we ſmile at Butler's 
_ + alluſion, we for a moment conceive him Po 
to have aſſumed the character of one who 
vas incapable to diſcern the impropriety N 
_ * of ſuch an odd union of images. We 
ſmile at the logic, wherewith Hudibras 8 
_ © endeavours to folace Oy when He 1 is 38 
: 3 ler in me: Rocks, ws ons " 


995 bowls the: nearer eas ti wad 
Jo th' earth, grow ſtill more rave 
And cannons — the higher pitches, „55 
Ihe lower you let down their een; 4 
I'll make this preſent abject ſtate IEEE, 
| Advance me to a * Os 


. Oy it is aid, that the laugh hg "IN : 
our ſuppoſing the author to aſſume for a 
moment the character of one who, from 
his 1gnorance of the nature of things, and 
Jof the rules of analogical reaſoning, docs 
not perceive, that the caſe he argues from 
dis totally unlike the caſe he argues 4% 
nor, conſequently, that the argument is a 
ſophiſm. — If we ſmile at the aſs, in the 
fable, fawning upon his maſter, in imita- 
* tion of the ſpaniel; or at the frog pufſing 
and lwelling to ſtreich himſelf to the ſize 
„ ae” 3 


«K 


© either by aſſuming a momentary inferiori- L 


| "Ws 


and brute animals, it would ſeem to be 
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« of he ox, it is (we are told) becauſe we 
40 
_ © the pathons or ſentiments of thoſe animals. 
"I Ad a reſpectable friend, who entertains 
us with a merry ſtory, is ſaid to do ſo, 


ox 


** the: agency of ſome directing mind : 
om 


6 
To 
1 ; 
1 tempted to ſmile by the tricks of buffoons 


equality.“ 


This theory! is more ſubtle than folid. Let Th 
us look back to the analogical argument v hich - | 
Butler puts in the mouth of his hero, and 
which every perſon who has the feelings of a 
man muſt allow to be laughable, Why i, it. 
ſo? Becauſe (ſay they) it leads us to Who : 


ver ſome turpitude or deficiency in the 


thor's underſtanding. Is this deficiency, tin, 3 
in the hero Hudibras, or in Butler the pox 1 — 
Is it real, or is it allumed? It matters not 
5 | Which; 8 


perceive ſomething ſingularly defective in 


© ty, or by leading our thoughts to ſome 
** thing in which we ſeem to diſcern ſome 
„ {mall fault or turpitude.” In proof of 
TS ys it is further affirmed, 6 © That we ne- 


Ver ſmile at fartuitous combinations of 1 a - 

. qualities, or events, but at tho 
"LY combinations. only that ſeem to ee 
. 5 


„ v on  RR_S 


{© whence it is inferred, that where- ever the | 


' ludicrous quality appears, a certain mental 
character is ſuppoſed to exert irfelf; and 
that this character muſt needs imply infe- 


© riority, becauſe, from our being ſo often 


Ty conſiſtent neither with nee = nor with T 


= 
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which; for, though we knew that an idiot 
had accidentally written it, or that a wrong- 
headed enthuſiaſt had ſeriouſly ſpoken it, the 


| reatoning would ſtill be ludicrous. Is then 


a trifling argument from analogy a laugh- 
| able object, whether advanced ſeriouſly or 


| in jeſt! ? If this be the caſe, it muſt be oẽõn- 
ed, that the ſentiments of mortal men are 
8 ſtrangely perverted in theſe latter times; for 


that many a volume of elaborate controverſy, 


iultead of diſpoſing the gentle reader to flum- 15 
ber by its darkneſs and dullneſs, ought 3 
have ** ſet the table in a roar” 'by its vain TE 


and ſophiſtical analogies. 


| Further, I deny not, thin. all qe; 
= wit and humour are connected with 1 


mind, and lead our thoughts to the per- 
former as naturally as any other effect to its 
cauſe. But do we not ſometimes laugh at 
fortuitous combinations, in which, as no 


mental energy is concerned in producing 5 


them, there cannot be either fault or turpi- 
tude? Could not one imagine a ſet of people 
jumbled together by accident, ſo as to pre- 


bent a laughable group to thoſe who know _ 
their characters? If Pope and Colley Cibber 


had been ſo ſqueezed by a croud in the play- 
| houſe, as to be compelled to fir with their 


| heads contiguous, and the arm of one a- 
bout the neck of the other, expreſſing at the 


ame time in their looks a mutual antipathy 

and reluctance, I believe the ſight Would 
have been entertaining enough, eſpecially if 

. „„ believed | 
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believed to be accidental, — Our coſfee- 
houſe- politicians were lately betrayed into 


a ſmile, by one Papirius Curſor, a wag Who 
read the news- papers quite acroſs the page, 
without minding the ſpace that diſtinguiſhes - 
the columns, and fo pretended to naht upon 
ſome very amuſing combinations. Theſe 
| were no doubt the contrivance of Papirins 5 
himſelf; but, ſuppoſing them to have been 
24ccidental, and that the printer had without 
dleſign neglected to ſeparate his columns, 1 
ä whether they would have been leſ⸗ ri- 
diculcus? The joke I ſhall allow to be as 
wretched as you pleaſe: but we are not nor 
talking of the delicacies of wit or humour, 
(which will be touched upon in the ſequel), 
but of thoſe combinations of ideas that pro- 
voke laughter. And here let me beg of the 
critic, not to take offence at the familiarity 
of theſe examples. 1 ſhall apologize for them 
afterwards. Meantime he will be pleaſed to 
conſider, that my ſubject is a familiar one, | 
and the phenomenon 1 would account tor as 
frequent among clowns and children as & 
5 mong philoſophers. „ 
III. Hutcheſon has given anther. pa ; 
of the ludicrous quality. He ſeems to think, 
_ that © jt is the contraſt or oppoſition of dig- | 
© nity and meanneſs that occaſions laughter.” 2 
5 Granting this to be true, (and how far this : 
is true will appear by and by), I would ob- 
ſerve, in the firſt place, what the ingeni- 
ous author ſeems o have been aware of. 
1 | EO. chat 
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mat there may be a mixture of meanneſs 
and dignity, where there is nothing ludi- 
crous. A city, conſidered as a collection of 
low and lofty houſes, is no laughable object. 

S Nor was that 
| ridiculous, whom. TAPS. ſo r charaQte- | 
E . OE 


The eee. wel, meaneſt, of mankind. 


— Recontly; Giſh mich be 1 mention- | 
ed, of laughter ariſing from a group of ideas 


perſonage either ludicrous or 


or objects, wherein there is no diſcernible op- 5 1 
poſition of meanneſs and dignity. We are 


3 told of che dagger of gore; e chat . 


I «col Shape trenchers, or chip bread, 
Toaſt cheeſe or bacon, though it were 
Jo bait a mouſe-trap, *twould not care; 

_ *{'would make clean ſhoes, or in the carth | 
Set becks and onions, and ſo forth. 


The Juni of the + cannot n 9 5 


the meanneſs of theſe offices compared with 


the dignity of the dagger, nor from any op- 


potion of meanneſs and dignity in the of- 


cs themſelves, they being all equally mean 
| and muſt therefore be owing to ſome they . 
pPcculiarity in che defcription, — We laugh, 

_ when a droll mimics the ſolemnity of a grave > 


pberton; here dignity and meanneſs are in- 
d ccd united: but we laugh alſo (chough 1 
0 — pn when he mimics the pe- 


1 culiarities | 
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culiarities of a fellow as inſignificant as him- 


ſelf, and diſplays no oppoſition of dignity 
and meanneſs. — The levities of Sancho Pan- _ 
ca oppoſed to the ſolemnity of his matter, | 
and compared with his own ſchemes of pre- 
ferment, form an entertaining contraſt : but 
1 ſome of the vagaries of that renowned ſquire 4 
are truly laughable, even when his prefer- 
ment and his maſter are out of the que lion. 
— We do not perceive any contraſt of mcan- 
neſs and dignity in Miſtreſs Quickly, Sir 
Toby in Twelfth Night, the nurſe in Romeo 


and Juliet, or Autolycus in the Winter's 1 ale ; 


yet they are all ludicrous characters . 5 


5 Harriſon in Fielding's Amelia is never mean, 


but always reſpectable; yet their is a dt} of 
humour in him, Which often betrays ne 


reader into a ſmile, — Men laugh at puns; 


the wiſeſt and wittieſt of our ſpecies have 
laughed at them; Queen Eliſabeth, Cicero, 
and Shakeſpeare, laughed at them; clowns 54 
and children laugh at them; and moſt men, 
nàat one time or other, are inclined to do the 5 
ſame: — but in this ſort of low wit, is it an 
5 oppoſition of meanneſs and dignity that en- 
tertains us? Is it not rather a mixture of 
ſameneG and diverſity, — ſameneſs in the 
bound, and diverſity in the ſignification? 
IV. Akenſide, in the third book of! his 1 
excellent Poem, treats of Ridicule at con- 
derable length. He gives a detail of ridicu- 1 
lous characters; ignorant pretenders to len. 


ing, — boaltful loldiers, and tying travellers, 


| | —hyp * 5 


5 


reer 
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Fa | hypocritical churchmen, — conceited 
liticians, — old women that talk of x] 
charms” and virtue, — ragged Philoſophers 1 
who rail at riches, — virtugi intent upon 


| trifles, — romantic lovers, — wits wantonly 2 
| farirical, — fops that out of vanity affect to 
be dia and profligate, — daſtards who 


are aſhamed or afraid without reaſon, — and 


fools who are ignorant of what they ought 
to know, _ Theſe characters may no doubt 


be ſet in ſuch a light as to move at once our 
Hang hter and contempt, and are therefore 
truly ridiculous, and fit objects of comic ſa- 


tire but the author does not diſtinguith be- 
teen what is /aughable in them and what is 
cantemptible; ſo that we have no reaſon to 
think, that he meant to ſpecify the quali- 5 


Fo. cn to thoſe things that provoke pure 
laughter. — Having finiſhed the detail of cha- 


_ racters, he makes ſome general remarks on 
. the cauſe of ridicule; and explains himſelf 


more fully in a proſe definition illuftrated 
by examples. The definition, or rather de- 


makes objects ridiculous, is ſome ground 
of admiration or eſteem connected with _ 
other more general circumſtances compa- 


ratively worthleſs or deformed ; or it is 


| «K 


mity connected with what is in general 
excellent or beautiful: the inconſiſtent 
properties exiſting either in the objects 
nemlelves, or in the e of the 


0 
> 66 


2 


| ſcription, is in theſe words. That 1 - 


me circumſtance of turpitude or defor- 


« perſon 


: « always to the ſame order or claſs of be- 


ing; implying ſentiment and deſign; and 
exciting no acute or vehement emotion of 
the heart.” — Whatever account we make 
of this definition, which to thoſe who 2c | 
quieſce in the foregoing reaſonings may per- 
haps appear not quite ſatisfactory, there is 
in the poem a paſſage that deſerves particular 
notice, as it ſeems to contain a more exact ac- 
dount of the ludicrous quality, than is to be 
= found i in any of the theories above mention» _ 
"ef. This Fan will be gi eee in the 1 Next | 
ME chapter. : 
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« perſon to whom they relate ; belonging 


CHAP. 1. 


Langhter, 1 to Jn from. ihe ” 
view of things 1 incongruous united 
in the ſame aſſemblage; I. By 
| Juxta-poſition ; II. As Cauſe and 
Effect; III. By Compariſon found- 
ed on Similitude ; or, IV. Uni- 
cd. ſo as to exhibit an 5 0 
"22 of Meanneſs and Digpny: | 


TOwrver imperfe theſe Theories may _ 


e there 1 is none of chem deſticute ; 
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of merit: and indeed che moſt faticiful phi- 


Jjotopher ſeldom frames a theory, without 


confulring nature, in ſome of her more ob- 
vious appearances, Laughter very frequent- 


ly ariſes from the view of dignity and mean- 
neſs united in the ſame object; ſometimes, 


no doubt, from the appearance of alfumed , 
inferiority , * as well as of ſmall faults and 
| unimportant turpitudes; and ſometimes, 

perhaps, though rarely, from that ſort . 

pride, which is deſcribed in the paſſage | 


quoted from Mr Hobbes by Addifon. 


All theſe accounts agree in this, that the = 
cauſe of laughter is ſomething compound- | 
ed; or ſomething that diſpoſes the mind ta 
form a compariſon, by paſſing from one ob- 
ject or idea to another. That this is in 
fact the caſe, cannot be proved a priori; 
but this holds in all the examples hitherto 5 
given, and will be found to hold in all that 
are given hereafter. May it not then be 
: laid down as a principle, that © Laughter 
ariſes from the view of two or more ob- 
* jets or ideas, diſpoſing the mind to form 
Aa compariſon | * e to the 2 : 


TY 


DOS 1 Arbuchnot, al Sik, in * af their l 5 
1 hu nourous picces, aſſume the character, and affect the 
35 Ignorance, of Grubftreer writers; and from this cir- 


_ euia{tznce part ot the humour of fuch papers will per- 


hays be found to ariſe. “ Valde hc ridentur (fays Ci- 
40 dero) quæ a prudentibus, quaſi per diſſimulationem 
© non intelligendi, camo ae eiter, De : 


2 Or it. II. 68. 


vor. U. „„ of 
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of Hobbes, this compariſon wal be be- 
teen the ludicrous object and ourſelves; ac- 
5 cording to thoſe writers who miſapply A- 
riſtotle's definition, it would ſeem to be form- 
eld between the ludicrous object and other 
things or perſans 1 in general ; and if we in- 
cline to Hucheſon's theory, which is the 
beſt of the three, we {hall think that there 
is a compariſon of the parts of the ludicrous 
object, firit with one anather, and e - 
” with ideas or things extraneous, _ 1 
Further: Every appearance that is made | 
1 up of parts, or that leads the mind of the 
beholder to form a compariſon, is not lu- 
dicrous, The body of a man or woman, of 
a a horſe, a fiſh, or a bird, is not ludicrous, 
though it confiſts. of many parts; — and it 
may be compared to many other things with= 
out raifing laughter: but the picture de- 
ſcribed in the beginning of the Epiſtle to 
the Piſoes, with a man's head, a horſe's neck, 
_ feathers of different birds, 6 of Aifforeat ; 
| beaſts, and the tail of a fiſh, would have 
been thought ludicrous eighteen hundred 
ears ago, if we believe Horace, and in er- 
tain circumſtances would no doubt be ſ at 
this day, It would ſeem then, that the 
parts of a laughable aſſemblage muſt ben 
4 ſome degree unſuitable and heterogene 


Moreover : Any one of the parts of he 


Horatian monſter, a human head, a horſe's 
neck, the tail of a fiſh, or the plumage. 
of a fowl, is not ludicrous in itſelf; nor 


* ufd 
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would thoſe {ſeveral parts be Judicrous, if at- 
| tended to in Tſuccethon, without any view 
to their union. For to ſee them diſpoſed on 
different ſhelves of a muſeum, or even on the 
fame ſhelf, no body would laugh, except 
perhaps che thought of unitin ng them were to 
| occur to his fancy, or the pa 
do his memory. It ſeems to follow, “ that 
5 * the incongruous parts of a laughable des 
dor object muſt either be combined ſo as to 
form an aſſemblage, or muſt be 8 
to be ſo combined. 7 
May we not then conclude, that Laugh- : 

J ter ariſes from the view of two or more 
inconſiſtent, unſuitable, or incongruous 
parts or circumſtances, conſidered as u- 

__ © mited in one complex object or aſſem- 
= blage, or as acquiring a ſort of mutual re- 
lation from the peculiar manner in which 
the mind takes notice of them ** The lines 

: 5 9 from Akenſide, formerly referred to, ſeem 5 


to r at the ſame doctrine : 9 5 


7 


hs Where-Cer hb power of Ridicule as 
Her quaint- eyed viſage; ſome incongruous form, 
Fame ſtubborn diſſonance of things — = 
- FO on the * — 1 | 


; And, to this fame purpoſe, the learned and = 
| mg<nious Dr Gerard, in his Eſſay on Tofle © 
5 The fenſe of Ridicule is gratified by an 
* inconfiſtence and diſſonance of circum- 
ANCECS in the fame object, or in objects 
. Fas nearly 


116 


age of Horace 
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410 


* nearly related in the main ; or by a ſimili- 
„ tude or relation unexpected between wing 
on the whole oppoſite, and unlike.“ 7 

"= therefore, inſtead of 341 with -Y 


Hucheſon, that the cauſe or object of laugh- | 
— ter 15 an * oppoſition of dignity and mean», 


* nels; 1 would, ſay, in more. general. 


terms, that it is, an oppoſition of fuit- 


1 ableneſs. and unſuitableneſs, or of rela- 


tion and the want of relation, united, or 
ſuppoſed to be united, in the ſame aſſem- : 


among them, - when we are told, that the 


ſuame weapon could occaſionally perform them 
— — Thus, even in that mimicry, Wich 
diſplays: * oppoſition of dignity and man- 
neſs, we perceive the actions of one man 
= joined to the features and body of another; 
chat is, a mixture of unſuitableneſs, or want 
1 relation, ariſing from the difference of. 7 
8 Perſons, with congruity aud ſimilitude, - 
riſing from the fameneſs of the actions. — 
Thus, at firſt view, the dawn of the morn- £4 
ing, and a boiled lobſter, feem utterly u- 
congruous, unlike, . and s Biondello lays 
of Petruchio's ſtirrups) of no kindred ;” 
but when a change of colour from black to 
---- pak luggeſied, we recognize a likencſs, ant 
8 conſequently a | relation, or mo of com- 


IG Ph: 
Aud Tore. ler is be obſerved in _ al; 
2 Ys . ch 


- ** 


„ blage.” — Thus the offices aſcribed to the 
dagger of Hudibras ſeem quite heter oge- 
neous; but we diſcover a bond of connection _ 


_ —_— — 1 
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that, the greater the number of incongrui- 
ties that are blended in the ſame —.— : 
| the more ludicrous: it will probably be. If, 


tion of dignity and meanneſs, as well as of 


one of theſe oppoſitions had appeared in the 8 
wxote's mind contraſted and an with I 
cal exhibition; but when all this is ſtill fur= 
| ly, Had the knight of the lions been bet- 
ter mounted and accoutred, he would not. 


| have made us 1mile ſo often; becauſe, the 


. adequately matched, the whole group would 


the knight tall and raw-boned, the ſquire 
fat and ſhort; the one brave, ſolemn, ge- 


lurdly enamoured of an idea! miſtreſs, the 


devoted to glory, the other enſlaved. to his 

| belly: —it is not eaſy, out of two perſons, 

. make up a more multifarious contraſt, 
TEN . Butler 


as in the laſt example, there be an oppoſi- 8 


| likene and diſſimilitude, the effect of the 
5 contraſt will be more. powerful, than If. only . 


ludicrous | 1dea, — The ſublimity N : 
by miſerable equipage, forms a very comi- 


ther connected and contraſted with Sancho 
Panca, the ridicule is heightened exceeding= 


| hero's mind and ee eee being mare. e 


have united fewer inconſiſtencies, and re- 

conciled fewer incongruities. No particu= 

| lar in this equipment is without its ule, Ihe 
ais of Sancho and the horſe of his maſter; 


baerous, lear ned, and courteous, the other not 
lets remarkable for cowardice, levity, ſelfiſh- 
| nels, ignorance, and rulticity ; ; the, one ab- 


other ridiculouſly fond of his aſs; the one 
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Butler has however combined a ſtill greater 
variety of uncouth and jarring circumſtances 
in Ralpho and Hudibras : but the picture, 
though more elaborate, is lefs natural. Vet : 
this argues no defect of judgement, His 
deſign was, to make his hero not only ludi- 
crous, but contemptible; and therefore he 
jumbles together, in his equipage and per- 
ſon, a number of mean and diſguſting qua- 
llities, pedantry, ignorance, naſtineſs, and 
extreme deformity, But the knight of * 
Mancha, though a ludicrous, was never in- 
_ for a contemptible perſonage. He 
oOtten moves our pity, he never forfeits our 
e.ſteem; and his adventures and ſentiments 
000 generally intereſting: which could not 
have been the caſe, if his ſtory had not been 
natural, and himſelf endowed with great as 
well as good qualities. To have given him 


ſuch a ſhape, and ſuch weapons, arguments, 


boots, and breeches, as Butler has beftowed ” 
on his champion, would have deſtroyed that 
ſolemnity, which is ſo ſtriking a feature in 
Don Quixote: and Hudibras, with the man- 

ners and perſon of the Spaniſh hero, would 

not have been that paltry figure, which the 
Ry Englith poet meant to hold up to the laugh-< 
ter and contempt of his countrymen. —Sir : 
Launcelot Greaves is of Don Quixote's Eu- 


dred, but a different character. Smollet's de- 
ſign was, not to expoſe him to ridicule; but 


rather to recommend him to our pity and _ 
| admiration. | He has cherefore 1 pq him 15 : 


—— — — 3 —— —à U — — — 332„%) 2——I3:Uʃum;—·˙ i—em 4 
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youth, ſtrength, and beauty, as well as cou- 
tage, and dignity of mind, has mounted him 


on a generous ſteed, and ar rayed him in an £ 
| elegant ſuit of armour. Yet, that the hi- 

| ſtory might have a comic air, he has been 
careful to contraſt and connect Sir Laun- 
celot with a ſquire and other aſſociates of 
very diſſimilar tempers and circumſtances. 

What has been ſaid of the cauſe of laugh- 

ter does not amount to an exact deſcription, 
far leſs to a logical definition: there being 
innumerable combinations of congruity and 
inconſiſtency, of relation and contrariety, of 
likeneſs and diſſimilitude, which are not ln 
dicrous ar all. If we could aſcertain the pe- 
culiarities of theſe, we ſhould be able to 
_ characteriſe with more accuracy the general 
nature of ludicrous combination. But be- 


fore we proceed to this, it would be proper 


do evince, that of the preſent theory thus 
much at leaſt is true, that though every in- 
congruous combination is not ludicrous, e 


very ludicrous combination is incongruous. 


It is only by a detail of facts or examples, 
that any theory of this ſort can be either eſta- 
bliſhed or overthrown, By ſuch a detail, 
the foregoing theories have been, or may be, 
 thown to be ill- founded, or not ſufficiently 
__ comprehenſive. - A ſingle inſtance of a laugh 
able object, which neither unites, nor is 
ſuppoſed to unite incongruous ideas, would 
likewiſe ſhow the inſufficiency of the preſent: 
vor will L undertake to prove, (for indeed I 


* cannot), 


oo or eonuns ow ay” ec E 
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cannot), ub no fack inſtance can be given. 
A complete enumeration of ludicrous object 


it would be vain to attempt: and therefore 


we can never hope to aſcertain, beyond the 
poſſibility of doubt, that common quality 


wich belongs to all ludicrous ideas that are, 


or have been, or may be imagined, All that 
can be done in a caſe of this kind is to prove, 
by a variety of examples, that the theory now 


| propoſed is more comprehenſive, and better 5 


founded, than any of the foregoing. : 
5 Many are the modes of on by 
which incongruous qualities may be pre- 


ſented to the eye, or to the fancy, ſo as to 


provoke laughter: and of incongruity itſelf, 
of as falſehood, the forms may be div eriified 


without end. An exact en of ludi- 
cCrous examples is therefore as unattainable as 


a complete enumeration. Something, however, 


of this ſort we muſt attempt, to avoid run- 


: ning into confuſion. _ N 
I. One of the ſimpleſt ad of 8 . 
tion, is that which ariſes from Controm!y, 
Things incongruous are often laughable, when | 
united as parts of a ſyſtem, or ſimply when 
placed together. That dialogue of Eraf- 
mus, called Abſur PK which looks like a con 
verſation between two deaf men, ſcems to 
be an attempt to raiſe laughter, by the mere 


. of unconneQed ſentences. But 


the attempt is rather unſucceſsful; this ſort 
of croſs-purpoſes being too obvious, and too 


little e, to yield entertainment. - 
0 | : | 1434 
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i. Ariſtotle, Cicero, and Quintilian, all 
admit, that bodily ſingularities may be laugh- 


able *; and, according to the firſt of theſe 


authors, that is a ridiculous countenance, in 

which there is deformity and diſtortion wich- 
out diſtreſs. Any feature, particularly one 
ot the middle features, a noſe, a mouth, or 
1 Chin, uncommonly large, may, when at- 
tended with no inconvenience, tempt one 
do ſmile; as appears from the effect of cari- 
catura in painting. We read in the Specta- 
tor , of a number of men with long chins, 
pr whom a wag at Bath invited to dine with _ 
| him; and are told, that a great deal of mirth 

Bp paſſed on the occaſion. - Here was a collection 
of incongruities related not only by mutual 
fmilitude, but alſo by juxta-poſition ; a cir- 
eumſtance that would naturally heighten the 
ludicrous effect. Yet here was no mixture 

| of dignity and meanneſs; and the meeting, 
it it had been accidental, would not have been f 

„ - Jefs ang : 


2. A country-dance of men 1 women, 


| like thoſe exhibited by Hogarth 1 in his A 
ly/ts of Beauty, could hardly fail to make a 
beholder merry, whether he believed their 
union to be the effect of deſign, or of acci- 
dent. Moſt of thoſe e have S © os 


n Arif. Poet. $53 Cicero de Orat. ii. 259. 5 | Quin, 


Inſt. Or. * 37 
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ties of their own, in their ſhape, dress „ Or 
attitude, and all of them are incongruous 
in reſpect of one another; thus far the af- 
ſemblage diſplays contrariety or want of re- 


lation: and they are all united in the ſame 
place, and in the ſame dance; and thus far 


they are mutually related. And if we ſup- 


1 pole the two elegant figures removed. which. 
might be done without leſſening the ridicule, f 
we ſhould not eaſily diſcern any contraſt of. 
: dignity and meanneſs 1 in * group that re- 
i , | 
: Almoſt the fre relates might he mate 
; on T7 he Enraged Muſician, another piece of the 
ſame great maſter, of which a witty author 
gauaintly fays, that 3 it deafens one to {ook at it. 
This extraordinary group forms a very co- 
mical mixture of incongruity and relation; : 
D of incongruity, owing to the diſfimilar 
employments and appearances of the ſevera!l 
perſons, and to the variety and diſſonance 
of their reſpective noiſes; — and of re- 
lation, owing to their being all united in 
. ſame place, and for the ſame purpoſe, 
:-of- tormenting the poor fiddler. From the 


various ſounds co-operating to this one end, 


the piece becomes more laughable, than 
| their meeting were conceived to be Without 
any particular deſtination ; for the greater 
the number of relations, as well as of con- 


| trarieties khat take place in any ludicrous 


85 aſſemblage. the more ludicrous it will gene- 
rally appear. Let though this group com- 
„ 5 prehends 
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prehends not any mixture of meanneſs and 
dignity, it would, 1 think, be allowed to be 
| Jaughable to a certain degree, merely from 
the juxta- poſition of the objects, even Shough 
it were ſuppoſed to be accidental. 


Groups of this ſort, if accurately deſeribed, ” 


are no doubt entertaining, when expreſſed in 
words, as well as when preſented to the eye ; 
by nieans of colour, But it would require 
a words to do juſtice to ſo great a variety 
of things and perſons which therefore could 
55 be apprehended by the mind, but A 
5 dually and in ſucceſſion; and hence the jar- 
ring coincidencies of the whole would be 
leis diſcernible in a poetical deſcription, than 
in a print ar picture. The ludicrous effect, 


that ariſes from the mere contiguity of the 
objects, may therefore be better exemplified 


by viſible. aſſemblages delineated by the 


| painter, than. by ſuch as are conveyed to 


the mind by verbal deſcription * ” Let even 


3 285 


* Bur it does not follow, that Painting is a more co- 5 
pious ſource of Riſible emotion, than thoſe arts are which 
affect the mind by means of language. Painting is no 


doubt more lively in deſcription than Poetry : and, by 


pretenting a whole compotition to the eye at once, may 
Iirike the mind with a more diverſified and more empha- 


rica impulſe. What we ſee, too, we apprehend | more 5 


: caſily than what we LOW conceive from narration : 


8  Segnius ircitant animos demiſſa per aurem, 5 
Qam quæ ſunt oculis ſubjecta ale, et ae „ 
5 8 {1b} tradit pectator. 8 5 


Y y 2 ic 2 But 
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; 5: OP this vehicle, burleſque combinations may 
be ſuggeſted to the fancy, which in part 
| derive the ludierous character from the jux?2- 
| Nl Pojution of the COMPETENT . Take an e 5 
= ample or two, .- _ 
Eo omg PEE mn (ys the Tatler, n 5 an 
1 e the utility of advertiſements) has pains na 
3 Lin his head, colics in his bowels, or ſpots MW or 
: in his eloaths, he may there meet with m 
Eo proper cures and remedies, a man = = 
„„ | remedies, If 
=: « would recover a wife, or a horſe that i 
* ( ſtolen or ſtrayed; if he wants new ere 3 
mons, electuaries, or aſſes milk, or ary OY 
_ * thing elle, either for his body or his mind; = 2 
” this 1s the place to look for them 1 in my 
8. He fag of Taffy Welch, md ners Sect, — + 
_ Lillibaltero, and the Iriſh trets. —_ 
The bower of Roſamond, and Robin Hood, —_ 11 
+ And how the graſs now "oo. where . Troy 4 
3 town ſtood; os Cc 
cc 
os But the deſcriptive powers of painting are abject to many. 1 
limitations. It cannot mark the progrels of action or 
thought, becauſe it exhibits the events of one inftant of 
time; nor has it any expreſſion for intellectual norons, 
nor for thoſe calmer affections of the ſoul that produce 
no viſible change on the body. But Poetry can de? 
ſeribe every energy of mind, and phenomenon of matter; 
and every variety, however minute, of character, ſen— 
timent, and patlion, as it appears in each period of its 
progreſs. And innumerable combinations, both of ab. ; 
lime and of ludicrous ideas there are, which thc pencil . 
cannot trace out, but zen are cally noſed. to ihe Hh 
mind by ſpeceh or ne ö . 
; Taler, Numb. 224. 5 
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Ihen he was ſeiz'd with a religious qualm, 
And on a ſudden * the hundredth palm b. 


8 6. e ideas, 1 85 by contigu- 
ity, do ſometimes acquire a cloſer connection, 


* and may become more laughable, when their 


names being made equally dependent upon 


one and the ſame verb, confer on it two or 5 
more eee ſignifications, = 


Gu It 18 obſervable, (hays Pope 57 Prince 5 
= 6c Ba gene), that this general 15S a great taker = 


of fauth, as well a as s of towns . 4 


. — 5 Paſtorals, See Rape of the Lock, ii. 105. to 


SSD 


key to che tu in en 
| lay nter is intended, it will perhaps be neceſſary to blend. 


greatneſs with littleneſs, or to form ſome other glaring 


 _ cortralt, Ovid and Cowley are fond of theſe quaint 5 
conccits, but ſeldom raiſe a ſmile by m. and en N 
did not intend any. | | 


 Confllis x non curribus utere  noſtris. | 
Metamerph. YL 2. 


And not my chariot, but my couuſcl take. 3 


but now the carly birds began to call 
The Dorey forth : uproſe the Sun and Saul. 
: 955 "Davids: 


1 - hath (fays 8 a certain eie but Reer * 
may throw his rider, and at once daſh his body ag; aink . 
35 tha ſtones, and his foul into the other world.” „ 


60 
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An oppoſition of dignity and meanneſs, or 
of greatneſs and littleneſs, is no doubt ob- 


ſervable in theſe examples. Yet deſcription 
may ſometimes be laughable, when the ideas 
or phraſes are related by juxta-poſition only, 
and imply no perceptible contraſt of dignity — < 
and meanneſs. Swift's Inventory Of his 
houſehold-ſtuff, An oaken broken elbow- 


e Hair, K caudle-cup without an ear,” &c. 


is truly laughable; at leaſt we are ſure that 
he thought it ſo: the various and diſimilar 
articles ſpecified in it are ſmilar and unterm 
in this one reſpec, that they are all worn 
out, imperfect, or uſeleſs; but their mean- . 
05 Beis is without any mixture of dignity. 
Sancho's Proverbs often provoke a: mile 
not becauſe ſome are low and others cles. : 
vated, but becauſe, though unconnected both 
: with the ſubject and with one another, they 
happen to be ſpoken at the ſame time, and | 


abſurdly applied to the ſame purpoſe. - 


I have heard that mirth may be promoted 1- 4= 


mongſt idle people by the following exp-di- 


ent. On the top of a page of paper, one of | | 
the company writes a line, which he covers 


with a book; another adds a ſecond, and 
_ conceals it in the ſame manner; and thus the 
Pape goes from hand to hand, ill ; It de tu 11 


guſtus, verſ. 97.) 3 — and we are not apt to th at that 
which offends us. To the author it is probably the-'0d--.-- 
ect of admiration, and we felgen laugh a at what We Scat. 


| Iy admite. 15 


0 no 
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no body knowing what the others have 
ritten: then the covering is taken off, and 


| the whole read over, as if it were a con- 


tinued diſcourſe. Here the principal bond of 
union is juxta-poſition ; and yet, though u- 
nited by this alone, and. though accidentally 
united, the incongruities may be laughable; _ 
though no doubt the joke would be height- 5 
ened, if there ſhould alſo happen to be a mix- 
ture of meanneſs and dignity. And the 


fame thing will be found to hold true of choſe - 8 


Wh ae contrivances called medleys. 35 
F. Even when art is not SY to diſ- 


NT them, human thoughts under no re- 


ſtraint are apt to become ridiculouſly wild 


and incongruous. When his mind unbends 


itlelf in a reverie, and, without attending 


to any particular object, permits the ideas = 


00 appear and glide away according © the 
caprice of undirected fancy, the graveſt phi- 
 tItopher would be thy of giving permanence 

do ſuch a jumble by ſpeech or writing“; 


leſt by its odd incongruities it ſhould raiſe * 


laugh at bis expence, and ſhow that his 
thoughts were not quite ſo regular as he wiſh- 
' the world to believe. We need nor then 
wonder, that, when perſons of light minds 
are made to think aloud upon the ſtage, their 

_ Thapfodies Thould prove fo entertaining. Ju- 
liet's Nurſe, and Mrs Quiclly, are characters 
: " his fort. And we meet with N ſuch : 


"I See the dae, Numb. 22 TH 


. 5 — 9 2 , — F 2 — — „* 9 * * NW 
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in real life; whole ravings are laughable, 
even when they exhibit no mixture of mean- 
neſs and dignity, and when mere ux ta- po- 


ſition is the chief bond of union * their 


£ ideas. 


40 


* thoughts of raking up and going % Ca.“ 


pearance of natural connection. 


- Ws There is a ſort of Ironical Reaſoning, | 
not eaſily deſcribed, which would ſcem to | 
derive: the ludicrous character from a fur- 
priiing mixture of Plauſibility and Abſurdi- 1 
ty : and which, on account of the real diſ- 
agreement, though ſeeming affinity, of the 


concluſion Cen e as the effect, with the 


premiſſes conlidered ; as the can oh may not : 


e The mind Ae AO? as part 
of the ſame aſſemblage, and joins. together : 
in one view, thoſe objects that appear in the 
relation of cauſe and effeft, Hence when 
things, in other reſpects unrelated or incon- 
FgSiruous, are found or ſuppoſed to be thus re- 
1 ma they ſometimes provoke laughter, 
ook Really, Madam, (ſays Filch in the 
* « Feggar s opera), I fear I ſhall be cut off 
in the flower of my youth; ſo that every | 
now and then, ſince I was pumpt, | have 


To”. It is the cauſe of this reſolution that 

po aki it ludicrous. „Ou det of Water fs I 

| geſts another to the thief's fancy; and the 

kreſh- water pump puts him in mind of a ſi- 

milar implement belonging to ſhips. There 
is ſomething unexpected, and incongruous, ; 

in the thought, and at the ſame time an ap- 5 
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improperly be referred to this head; chough 
perhaps, from the real 4:// militude, and un- 
expected appearance of hkene/s, in the cir- 


cumſtances whereon the argument is found- 
ed, it might with equal propriety be refer- 
red to the following. Several humorous ex, 
Þ amples of this kind of ſophiſtry may be ſeen 
in that excellent Engliſh ballad called The --- 
bling Philoſophers. ludibras alſo abo ads 

in it. Such are the lines already quoten, in 
which he draws comfort from the diſaſter 
ol being ſet in the ſtocks; and ſuch are thoſe „ 
well-known paſſages, chat prove morality 3 

| be a crime, and Honour to lodge in that 
part of the human body where it is moſt * 


able to be wounded by a kick *. 


3. A cauſe and effect extremely inadequate . 
do cach other form a ludicrous combination. 
Wie ſmile at the child (in 2uarles's Emblems) LO 
attempting to blow out the ſun with a pair 

of bellows, Nor is it much leſs ridiculous 
to tee heroes, in a tragedy or opera, breath- _ 
ing their laſt in a long-winded fimilitude, 

or muſical cadence. The tailor of Laputa, 
taking meaſure for a ſuit of cloaths with a 
quadrant; the wiſe men of Lagado carrying 
vaſt loads. of things about with them, that 

_ tuey might converſe together. without im- 
pairing their lungs by the uſe of ſpeech; _ 

| and leveral of che other den recorded 5 


„ Fee Hudibras, part 4. canto 3. ' verl. 16653 and 
The WY canto 1, verl, 1290. | | 


Vo. Il, 1 : | - 15 


| 
9 


: 9 * 4 * : 9 1 : - 
-- „ Bord 31416 * 2 r | — 
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ſame remark may be made upon that part of 
Sir John Enville's complaint, where he ſays, * 
: e of his lady), She dictates to me 
nin my own buſineſs, ſets me right in point 
of trade; and, if I diſagree with her about 
any of my ſhips at ſea, wonders that I 
will diſpute with her, when I know very | 
well that her Rag, eee was 1 
08, flag-officer .“ —— Violent anger occa- 
| fioned by flight. injury makes a man ridi- 
culous; we deſpiſe his levity, and laugh 1 
His abſurdity. All exceſſive paſſion, when K- 
awakens not ſympathy, is apt to provoke 
f laughter; nor do we heartily ſympathiſe with 
any malevolent, nor indeed with any violent 
cmotions, till we know their cauſe, or have 
_ _reafon to think them well founded. With 
ſuch as we have no experience of, we rare- 
ly ſympathiſe; and the view of chem in o- 
thers, eſpecially when. immoderate, g1vcs 
riſe to merriment. The diſtreſs of the mailer _ 
when his hoard is ſtolen, and the tranſport = 
 wherewith he receives it back, though the 


- 66 


Os 


in the ſame adinirable ſatire * are ludi- 
crous in the higheſt degree, from the utter 
diſproportion of che effect to the cauſe. The 


5 molt intenſe feelings of which he; is capable, 


are more apt to move our laughter, than our 
ſorrow or joy: and in the Aululuria of Plau- 
L I rus, A 8 deal of comic ridicule 1 15 found 


8 + ene, > Numb. 299. 


* Gu Hiver's ; voyage to dbu. 1 
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ed on ol 6 —Ranting 3 in tra- 
gedy is laughable, 3 we know the 
cauſe to be inadequate to the effect; and be- 


2 contraſt of likeneſs and diſſimilitude: but 
the oppolite fault of infipidity, either in act- 
ing or in writing, unleſs accompanied with 
ſomething peculiarly abſurd, is not laugh- 
able; becauſe it does not dont the atten- 
tion, and has not» that uncommonneſs, which 


| ference in the effects of theatrical igapro= | 
Friety i 18 hinted : at t by Horace: . 1 


5 DE 3 1 mandata loqueris, 
Aut « dormitabo, aut 1 . 


ſeems to be no ſufficient cauſe for it, and 


Sir Hugh Evans, when he is going to fight 
the French Doctor, is highly ridiculous; 
both becauſe it is erceſſive, and becauſe it 
produces a conflict of en ens 2 2 and 
an — effuſion of wards To. 
I 7 + An 


. Ar. Poet, vel. 195. 


3 4 8 Pieſs my foul ! bow Full of 8 L am, | and . 
__ * rrempling of mind ! I ſhall be | if he have de- 


| 25 ceived me. How ee am? I will knog 


cauſe a diſtorted imitation of nature implies 


| {as will be ſhown hereafter) generally be- 
luongs to ludicrous combination. This dif- 


- 1 fon: 10 atother; when: there 


when we ourſelves are at eaſe; like that . 


his  urinals about his Kknave's coſtard, when J have good 
+: 2 2 2 e a. 
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. A emotion that ought to be 1 important | 
venting itſelf in frivolous language, or in- 
ſipid behaviour, would no doubt make us 
ſmile, if it did not occaſion diſappointment, 
or ſome other powerful feeling ſubverſive of 
laughter. When Blackmore, in his Para- 
phraſes of Holy Writ, ſhows, by the mean- 
neſs of his words and figures, that, inſtead 
of having an adequate ſenſe of the dignity of 


the ſubject, his mind Was wandering after 


the moſt paltry conceits; - our laughter : 18 pre- : | 
vented by our indignation. Or if ever we 
are betrayed into a ſmile by ſuch a Sm pon 5 


5 as the following, 


"Oh 1 0 Jacob, 1 47 323 God 
Vaſt Pe of — mene will unload K, 


it muſt be in FOR aan el moment, when, 
Hur diſguſt being leſs keen than it ought. 16-- 
be, the ludicrous emotion is permitted to - 
. Perate. . 


. Every body. . that hyperbole is; a 


a ſource of the ſublime; and it 1s equally 
true, that amplification! is a ſource of humour. 


But as that which * 1s nemlically 2 mean can | 


"4 opporankies forthe ark \ Fab tfud't. 7% fo allow 
„ rivers, te whoſe falls Meladious birds ſing mad. _ | 


_ 56 (ſinging) — To /ballow — Mercy on me! | have 
"be ou diſpodition to cry. When as ] ſate in Pabilon,” - 
| Merry Wives of har tal att 3˙ t 


5 * Vlackmore 6088 of Moſes, 


= not 85 
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not be made great, ſo neither can real ex- 
cellence be rendered laughable, by mere 
amplification. A coxcomb, by exaggerating 
the ee of a beautiful woman, may make 


bimſelf ridiculous, but will hardly make 


them ſo, But a deformity of feature, that is 
| ludicrous in a low degree, may by exaggera- 


tion be made more ludicrous ; witneſs Fal- 


Bee Strada: Piftor e 


ſtaff's account of Bardolph's fiery-colour- 
ed face “. The following is a Grecian con- 
ceit; and ſo highly valued by Strada, that 


he takes the trouble to xn - it in a 9 „ 


ous paraphraſe, „„ 


in vain to wipe his ak old Prodius tries; 

That maſs his moſt expanſive graſp defies: 

Baucczing he ſays not, © Bleſs me; ſo remote 
Us noſtril from his car, he hears it not. FP 


 Strobilus, ” LT 


. Firſt part of King nag rv. aft 3. & 3. 


| This epigram appears to more adrantag e in ihe 5 
5 Greek, on account of e -_— nnn, of che en 
Th Freſſion. | 7 | „ 


EE: Oy Dara! Ty xe Thponncg 3 THY i Anepuaren, 

5 Tie baute Yap Ae. 7 as lunęerepar. 

. Obe yet Zeb go, t 7 apy 1 2 du. 
Tic fm0e, TOnu Yap Ti a e 0 


e - Longinus gives thi ; 
T ak of a Ludicrous hyperbole, | 


A e. * nr i xe & trie ic 5 
Azrongfe. —— e De Subl. 2 37 
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Sabin in the play, ridicules the miſer, 


5 by ſaying, © That he faved the paring: of. 


„his nails, and uſed to exclaim, that he 
vas undone when he ſaw the ſmoke of his 


e fire eſcaping through the chimney “.“ 
But the moſt profligate wag that ever ap- 
peared in modern comedy could not make 
the moral or incelletinal * virtues of a good 
man ridiculous, merely by magnifying them; 
"ns by miſrepreſenting, or by connect. IJ 
her with ludicrous imagery, he might 
> 1 doubt raiſe a momentary mile at the * 
© pence even of Virtue herſelf, 2, 
Humorous Amplification will —— be 5 
100 to imply a mixture of plauſibility and 

abſurdity, or of likeneſs and diſſimilitude. 
Butler's 0 ſpeaks in very hyperbolical 

|. terms of the acute _—_ eee * d 
5 e and en =. 0 


; Some: BY 1 hen. ail PRES kad WD 
What wood the cudgel's of, by the blow ; 
Some kick'd, until they can feel, whether 

7 A  thoe be Spaniſh c or r neat” $ leather Te 


He was owner of a field not ſo large as a Lacedenve = 


nian epiſtle;“ — which ſometimes conſiſted of no more 


than two or three words. Vide Quintil. Orat. Init. _ 
lib. 8. cap. 3. & 6. Greek and Latin, we ſee, may be 1 


. n on tr ing as well as Oprah Tulgects. 


* Plaut. Aulul. aſt: 2. +. CY 


+ Hudibras, part 2. canto 1 1. ert. 221. 


5 8 OL 
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The fact! is impoſiible; ; i the want „ 
relatian between the cauſe and the pretend- 
ed effect. Yet when we reflect, that the 
qualities of wood and leather are perceived 
by ſenſe, and that ſome of them may be 


perceived by the touch or feeling, there 1 
5 appears ſomething like plauſibility in what 
is ſad; — and hence the ſceming relation be- 


_ tween the pretended effect and the cauſe. 
And an additional incongruity preſents it- 


ſelf, when we compare the ſeriouſneſs of the , 


| ſpeaker with the abſurdity of what is ſpoken. 


| —— When Smollet, in one of his novels, 
— violent fear, ſays, He ſtared like 


_ * the gorgon's head, with his mouth wide 
: open, and each particular hair crawling 
and twining like an animated ſerpent,“ he 


5 raiſes the portrait far above nature; Sut-ar 
rhe fame time gives it an apparent plaufibi- e 
ty, from the effect which fear is > 1.5 a Nas . 


have in making the hair ſtand on end. — 
It is, I confeſs, an awkward thing, to com- 


ment upon theſe and the like paſſages: and _ 
| 1 am afraid, the reader may be tempted to 
lay of the ludicrous quality in the hands of 1 


; one who thus yi it, that, 


1 following life i in ereatures we , diſſe, 
We ole. it in the moment we detect. 


hut 1 bop it will r 


n other way of explaining my ſubject i „ 


2 aufactory” manner. One cannot lay open 
"the - 


SIE Fab co oo > — —— 0 2 OY AR © ORR 
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the cleaning: parts of any FOOTY or ve- 
getable ſyſtem, without an its W Wutte 
beauty. - 
"AS" hyperboles : are very common, being 
uſed by all perſons on almoſt all occaficns #1 
1 alight be ſuppoſed, that, by the frequen- 
cy of this figure, mirth could eaſily be pro- 
moted in converſation, and a character for 
humour acquired, with little expence of | 
thought, and without any powers of genius, 
But that would be a miſtake. Familiar hy- 
; perboles excite neither laughter nor aſtoniſh- 
ment. All ludicrous and all ſublime exag- 
5 geration, is characteriſed by an Webnmog⸗ 
nels of thought or language. And laugh- 
able appearances in general, whether exhi- - 
bited to the ſenſes or to the fancy, will for 
the moſt part be found to imply ſomething : 
unexpected, and to produce ſome One af 9 
- ſurp riſe... = 
It. Laughter ain ariſes: FINS ihe. diſ- 
covery of unexpected likeneſs between objects 
| apparently diſſimilur: and the greater the ap- 
parent diſſimilitude, and new-diſcoveret re- 
ſemblance, the greater will be the ſutpriſe 
attending the diſcovery, the more ſtriking 
the oppoſition of contrariety and relation, 
and the more lively the riſible emotion. All 1 
men, and all children, have a tendency 3 
mark reſemhlances; "herice the allegories, 
fmiles, and eee o frequent | my com- N 


„ a 0 4 wi 


— 


» | See Eye on Poetry, part 2. . chap. 1 I, fect; $5. = 
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mon i diſcourſe : but readily to find but ſfi- 
militudes that are not obvious, and were ne- 
ver found out before, is no ordinary talent. 
The perſon poſſeſſed of it is called à man of 
doit; 33 if at the ſame time he poſſeſs 


that other talent of conveying his meaning in 
conciſe, perſpicuous, and natural language. 
For | agree with Locke, that Wit confitts 


« chietly in the aſſemblage of ideas, and put- 
N ting rod together with quickneſs and va- 


 * riety wherein can be found any reſem- 5 
22 blance or congruity, thereby to make up LS 


_ © pleaſant ry — and agreeable viſions in 
3 the fancy *: And 1 alſo agree wich 


Pope, that « , an eaſy delivery, as well as 


3 perfect conception ;' '—and with Dryden, 
that propri priety of words as well as t 
= thought,” is neceſſary to the formation of 


true wit, Images and compariſons, con- 


veyed in obſcure terms, or in too many 
working have little effect upon the mind, be- 
cauſe they oblige us to take up time in col- 
lecting all the parts of the idea; which muſt 
leiſen our ſurpriſe, and abate the vivacity of 


the conſequent emotion: and if the lan- 


_ guage, inſtead of being natural, were quaint 
_ and elaborate, we ſhould be diig zuſted, from 


an opinion, that the whole was 1 * ellect =. 
art, rather than the inſtantaneous effort of 1 


q pl — ny 
T | * e on Human Vndertanding, book 2. chap. oy 


vor. II. 3 K. e 1 
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It is a rule in ſerious writing, that ſimi- 


litudes ſhould be neither too obvious, nor 
too remote. If too obvious, they offend by 


their inſignificancy, give a mean opinion of 
the author's inventive powers, and afford 
little variety, becauſe they ſuggeſt that only 
Which the reader ſuppoſes himſelf to be al- 
ready acquainted with. If too remote, they 
diſtract the reader's attention; and they 
how, that the author's fancy is wandering 
Fo from his ſubject, and therefore that he him- 
lelf is not ſuitably affected with it; — a fault 
wich we blame in a ſerious writer, as well 
as in a public ſpeaker or player. Familiar 2 
_ alluſions, ſuch as every body may make e- 
very day, are to be avoided in humorous 
compoſition alſo; not only becauſe they are 
inſignificant, yield no variety, and give a 
mean idea of the author, but likewite be- 
cCauſe they have not. incongruity enough to 
be ludicrous “: — for when we have been 
. 1 : ug 


* Suift' 30 of $imiles, My le is as PE 
F Kc. will perhaps occur to the reader as an ex _ 
ception. And it is true of that humorous piece, that 
maoſt of the compariſons are not only common, but even 


Proverbial. But then there is, in the way of applying 
them, a ſpecies of novelty, that ſhows a lively and ſingu- 


lar turn of fancy in the author, and occaſions ar agree = 


able ſurpriſe to the reader: and the mutual relation, 


owing to the juxta-poſition, of ſo many diſſonant ideas 
and incongruous proverbs, cannot fail to heighten great» 
ly the ludicrous effect. Common, or even pro' erbi 8 


15 alluſions may ſucceſsfully FRouyn be introduced into bur- 
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long aue to compare certain things 
. together, or to view them as united in the 
fame aſſemblage, the one ſo conſtantly in 


troduces the other into the mind, that we 


come to look upon them as congenial. — 
But in ludicrous writing, compariſons, if - 
the point of reſemblance be clearly expreſſed, 
and the thing alluded to ſufficiently known, 
can ſcarce be too remote: for here the author 
is not ſuppoſed to be in earneſt, and there- 


fore we allow full. ſcope to * fancy; and 


here the more remote the compariſon, the 


more heterogeneous are the objects compared, 
and the greater the contraſt of N and 


unſuitableneſs. 5 
pPerſons who would paſs for wits are apt 
55 affectedly to interlard their ordinary diſcourſe 


with ſimilitudes; which, however, unleſs 
they are uncommon, as well as appoſite, will 


only betray the barrenneſs of the ſpeaker's 
5 fancy?” Fielding ridicules this fort of pedan- 


try, in a dialogue between a bad poet and a 


player. IND Plays (fays the man of rhime) are 
2 like trees, which will not grow without 

5 « nouriſhment ; ; but, like muſhrooms, they 
"OP * ſhag up eee, as it rind in a 


1 whew hey. FOES ; the deculloriry of theic 
application. In this caſe, though f: miliar'in themſelves, 
_ _ they are remote in regard to the ſubject, and apparently 
 _ incongruous z and may therefore raiſe our opinion of. 
tte author's wit: as a clock made with the tools of a 


— blackſmith would evidence uncommon en in the Po, 
| artiit, | 6 WE 


= 3A 2 5 „rich 
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85 ks ſoil. The males, like vines, may be 


** pruned, but not with a hatchet. The 
T town, like a peeviſh child, knows not what 
cc 


As ſome compariſoes add to the beauty 


” and ſublimity of ſerious compoſition, ſo - 
| thers, may heighten the ludicrous effect of 
wit and humour, In what reſpects the 
former differ from the latter, will be feen 

atfterwards. At preſent I ſhall only ſpecify _ 

te ſeveral claſſes of ludicrous ſimilitudes, 
and give an example or two in cach, with a 
view to illuſtrate my theory. VY 8 

i, One mean object may 4 compared to 
another mean object i in fuch a way as to pro- 

woke laughter. In this caſe, as there is na 
oppoſition of meanneſs and dignity, i it will be 

proper, in order to make the combination 
; ſufficiently incongruous, that the thing al- 
 Juded to, if familiar in itſelf, be remote in 
regard to the ſubject, and ſuch as one would 
not be apt to think of, on ſuch an occa- | 
fon. 


— 1 do —— him doe Falſtaff 3} ak - 


« ing of Juſtice Shallow) at Clement's Inn, 
like a man made after ſupper of a cheeſe” 


ED, Sec the Hiſtory of Joſeph Auden? 8. book 3 . chap. 6s 7] 
= The whole dialogue. is $ exquiſitely humorous. - 


* head 


is 9 Nr n P por rr rr — 2 8 
* * 1 FL 5 l : e N * . 


it deſires, and is any beſt Pleaſed with 


5 a rattle * of 


 * paring, When he was naked, he was {or = 
e 1 world . 1 — with a . 


« 
— 
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48 ho fantaſtically carved . it With a 
£ knife e 


He fnatch'd his a up, that fled 
When he was falling off his ſtecd, 
As) rats do from a ug houſe . 


5 The Rs will think, at © cheek 3 is 
cren in theſe examples ſomething of great- 
neſs mixed with meanneſa. as s well as in the 1 
. ne 1 .. 5 


16 of trumpet 0 of aum, „ 

Which makes the warrior's {ſtomach come, | 
And whets men's valour ſharp, like beer, 

By umger nd to ee, Þ 


7 But that mixture is more "ohlareable” when, ER 
2. Things important, ſerious, or great, | 
are ludicrouſly compared to ſuch as are mean, 
 trivolous, or vulgar. King Arthur, in the 

* agedy of Tom Thumb, hints at an ana- 

bogy between two feelings, that were never 


before "IE; to have any * in com- 
; mon. 


184 a ſudden pain within my breaſt, 7 
Nor know I, whether it proceed from love, 1 
Or * the wind- colic. Time muſt on. 5 


ER. | Second part of * ile IV. act 3. 


+ Hndibras, „„ 4 Ibid. To, Oy . 
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1 Wiſdom (ſays Swift) i is a fox, who. after 
long Bann will at laſt coſt you the 


« 


< pains to dig out: it is a cheeſe, which, 


e by how much the richer, has the thicker, 


the homelier, and the coarſer coat, an i ö 
<<. whereof, to a Judicious palate, the mao. 


5 


„ gots are the beſt: ir is a ſack-poſſet, 
wherein the deeper you go, you will find 
it the ſweeter. Wiſdom is a hen, whoſe 

_ © cackling we muſt value and conſider, be- 
( cauſe it is attended with an egg. But then, 
alaſtly, Wiſdom is a nut, which, unless 
__ © you chuſe with judgement, may colt you 
den deen, and pay you” with 8 but 


5 worm. FL 


1 Muſic in general, eſpecially military mu- 
: he is an object of great dignity to the ſeri- 5 
ous poet; he deſcribes it with ſublime allu- 
ſions, and in the moſt harmonious language. 
Butler, by a contrary artifice, makes one ti pe- 


cies s of it Haculous, - ; 


The 3 . fallen "ag 
| Sounds 285 Iike the hooping of a tub. 5 1 5 


. Things in IDS "TEIN Judicrous and 


mean may become more ludicrous, by being 7 


compared to ſuch as are ſerious or great; and 


that, firſt, when the ſerious object alluded _ 


to is mentioned in fimple terms. without 


E Iutroduttion to the Tak of a rab. 


debate 
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debaſement or exaggeration *; — ſecondly, 
' when it is purpoſely degraded by vulgar 
language and mean circumſtances f; —and, 
thirdly, when it is exhibited in all the pomp 
of numbers and deſcription f. Examples of 


dhe two firſt caſes are common in burleſque ; ; * 
dhe third is peculiar to the mocl- Heroic ſtyle. 
From theſe remarks it will appear, that the 
= riſible emotion may in various ways be raiſed 


or increaſed by compariſon and ſimilitude. 


| Metaphor, allegory, and the other tropes OW 
and figures founded in reſemblance, may itn 
like manner heighten the effect or” Toons 5 


compoſition. 


Without multiplying examples, 1 ſhall on- e 
-— op obſerve, - of the Allegory in particular, | 

| that, provided its deſign be important and EE 
obvious, a great diſproportion, in  poant: of © 
dignity, between what it expreſſes and what 


it 1tignifies, will not convey any ludicrous 


idea ro a ſound mind; unleſs where an au- _ 
thor 1s at pains to degrade his allegory, either 


| by the extreme meanneſs of the alluſion, or 


5 by connecting it with ſomething laughable 0 


in the circumſtances of phraſeology. The 


| fables and parables of ancient times, were 


not intended to raiſe laughter, but to inſtruſt 
| mankind. e thoſe Greck 9" 
* see Hudibras, part 1. can. 1. erl. 269. 
+ See Hudibras, part 2. can. 2. verf. 595. 


8 See Duaciad, book 2 4. ver. 161. 5 
logues, 


ther the ſim 
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logues, Which are aſcribed to Efop, and 


bear undoubted marks of antiquity, are de- 


livered in the molt ſimple ſtyle, and without 


any effort to draw the reader's attention to 
5 eee ideas, * when theſe make 3 
part of the ſtory . But ſome modern fa- 
dauliſts, particularly LU Eſtrange, are anxious 
to have their fables conſidered, not only 2; 
inſtructive allegories, but alſo as merry tales; 
and, in order to make them ſuch, frequent- | 
ly employ ludicrous images, and the moſt 
: familiar diction. Whether this, or the an- 
cient, form of the apologue, deſerve the pre- 
ference, 1 ſhall not now inquire, But! 
could wiſh, that where the moral was of great 
importance, and connected with ere! | 
things, we had, in our fables, 1mitated ra- 
kcity of ancient language, than 
— levity of modern wit. Ridiculous ideas, 3 
aſlociated by cuſtom, with religious truths, 
can have no good effect upon the mind. 
And in this view, the book called Sch 
Precbyterian eloquence difplayed muſt ever be 


held in abhervenes 1 the friends of reli- 


„And when there is any thing laughable l che ore 


cumſtances, it often appears to greater advantage in the _ 
ſimple Greek, than in the moſt elaborate mode: n part»: 
phraſe. The reader may compare Ann xa! Kizak 
\ with Le Corbeau et le Renard of Fontaine, The c clu — 


ſion of the former is remarkably expreffive and jc: 
reſque, as well as fimple : O 97 % a 2 TOUTE, 15 1 
Xamaver, Toe traing, Her Ti 9 1 bt iat, 


XC. 


gion, even though the writer could be vin- 
dicated from the charge of wilful and mali- 


cious falſehood. And I cannot but think, 
that, in this view, even the Tale of a [ub, 
notwithſtanding its unequalled merit as a 

: piece of humorous writing, is blameable, in 

the general tenor of the allegory, as well as 

Are you then 

one of thoſe gloomy mortals, who think 
religion an enemy to jocularity ? By no means, 
If 1 were, I ſhould not now be writing an. 
Eſſay on Laughter. Chriſtianity is, in my 
opinion, not merely a friend to chearfulneſs, . 
but the only thing in the world which can 
make a conſiderate mind rationally and per- 
manently chearful. But between ſmiling 
and ſneering, bende complacency and 8 
tempt, between innocent mirth and unn 
ſeaſonable buffooner 2. chere ſeems to N ; 


in particular paſſages. - 


do be a very wide difference. 


5 After what Addiſon in che 1 1 
5 Dryden in one of his long prefaces, have 


ſaid againſt Hudibraſtic rhimes, one can 
hardly venture to affirm, that a ſmile may 


ſometimes be occaſioned by thoſe unexpected 

cCoincidencies of ſound. I confeſs, however, 
that I have been entertained with them in 
Swift and Butler; and ſhould think him a 
Prudliſh critic who could turn * his noſe at 


the n couplets : 1 


And pulpit, FE ecclefiatie „ 
Was beat with filt, inſtead of a Bk. 
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With words far bitterer than wormwood. 
That would in Job or Grizel ſtir mood. 
Though ſtored with deletery medicines, | 
Which whoſoever took is dead ſince. —— 
There was an ancient ſage philoſopher, | . 
"Who had read egos Roſs over. : 


= 1 grant, 4 as can” of ters 
cd as wit, have little or no merit. Vet the: 75 
ſeem to polleſs 3 in a certain degree the ludi- 
crous character, and to derive it from the di- 
viefrſity of the words and meaning as con- 
traſted with the unexpected ſimilarity of the 
ſounds. In ordinary rhimes, the ſound, be- 
ing expected, gives no ſurpriſe; and, being . 
common, ſeems natural, and a thing 8 8 
courſe: but when two or three words, | 
che end of one line, correſpond in RT is to 3 
two or three ſyllables of the ſame word, in 
the end of another, the jarring coincidence ro. : 
more ſtriking and more ſurpriſing. But as 
they ſurpriſe the more, the leſs they are ex- _ 
| pected, and the leſs they ſeem to be ſought 
for, theſe rhimes muſt loſe their effect Hen 
too frequent. And the ſame thing muſt hap- 
pen, when they are incorrect, on account ot 
the imperfect reſemblance, and becauſe every. 
body knows it is an eaſy matter ta bring 
words together that have ſome letters only in 
5 common: and therefore one is rather oflend- 
* ed than entertained with che rhime of chis 


e of Prior; „ 
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Know: © 
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| Know then, when Phebus' rays inſpe& us, 
| Firſt, Sir, I read, and then I breakfaſt, 


Hudibraſtic rhimes can take place only in 
| burleſque *; ſuch trifling being unſuitable to 
all ſerious poetry, and even to the e . 
ſolemnity of the mock-heroic. 
Zome critics, taking all their notions fend 2 

the practice of Greece and Rome, have re- 
_ preſented rhime of every kind as a ridicu- 
bous thing. But that cannot be ridiculous, 


to which we are continually accuſtomed 3 
which, independent on cuſtom, is in itſelf 


Aalmoſt univerſally pleaſing; and which has 


acquired additional grace and dignity, by bes. Ki 


ing ſo much uſed as an ornament in our 


moſt beautiful ie 9 of 5 


. „Hobbes, ns by « a edn + this 1 and. part⸗ 


iy by 2 miſapprehenſion of Homer's language, has tern: 
ccd into groſs x rat one of the moſt admired rip e 
. tions | in all e. 23 5 | . 


* 77 8 


H, 3 uv ir #17 revo: Kenan 
fin, 6 6 x XAνν. emf fWTUHTO aal | 
N am eee, pryay ůỹ¾ A/ bine, c. 


Juad. . 528. 


1 This faid, w with his black beows he to. har vel, 

Wherewith diſplayed were his locks divine; 
Olympus thook at ſtirring of his gadhead; 
| And Thetis from it nr d into . brine, 


I 0 unde ſhows alſo his ignorance of the. Fogliſh | 


3 1 . bound 


ton! gue, in che uſe he makes as the laſt word of his * 2s 


ſound in contiguous verſes gives pleaſure to 
all children and illiterate perſons, and does 
not naturally offend the ear of any modern 
European, however learned. Nay. we have 
_ reaſon to think, that ſomething of this fort, - 
in "the bangs or beginning ® * ae has f in 


al 


1 A amilarity of wand l in the heginning of contiguous 
words, or rather in their initial conſonants, has ot late 
been called alliteratiom, Some authors ſpeak of it in 
cerms of the utmoſt contempt and abhorrence ; and as 
itt none but fools and fops could take any pleaſure init. 
And ſurely when it recurs often, and feems to be the | 
effect of ſtudy, it gives a finical appearance to pociry, 
and becomes offenſive. But that many good Judges of 
pPoctical harmony have been pleaſed with it, might be 
made appear by innumerable examples from Lucretius, 
Spenſer, Dryden, and others. Indeed, previous o the 
 Intluence of cuſtom, it would not be eaſy to determine, 
whether a ſimilarity of ſound, in the beginning, or in 
time end, of contiguous words, were likely to procuce 
the more rational, or more durable entertainment. That 
both alliteration 2nd rhime, though not equally perha; 5 F 
are however naturally, pleaſing to the ears of our pee. 
is evident, not only from what may be obſerved in ch: 
dren and. peaſants, but alſo from the compoſition of 
many of our old proverbs, in which ſome of the v ous. - 
ſcem to have been choſen for the ſake of the init le 
ters z as, Many men many minds, Spare to ſpe:k aus 
{pare to ſpeed, Money makes the mare to go, Love me 


little love me long, Manners make the man, & — 


Chriſt flirt on the green, and moſt of the old nh 
ballads, abound in alliteration, And ſome ancient! 72 ng. 
li po ms are more diſtinguiſhed by this, than by ny — 
donner poetical contrivance. In the works of Lan, d, 
even where no regard is had to rhime, and but litt 8 0 
a ruce fort of Anapeſtic MING, © it ons: to have been 


. "of 


2 . 


— 


r 
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all ages been agreeable to all nations whatſo- 
ever, the Greeks and Romans not excepted. 
Tor to what other ultimate principle, than the 
love of fimilar final ſounds, ſhall we aſcribe 
dhe frequent coincidence, in termination, of 
che Greek and Latin participle and adjective, 0 


5 wich the ſubſtantive? Homer himſelf often 
repeats certain harmonious ſyllables of fimi- _ 


lar ſound; which he might have avoided, 
and with which, therefore, as he ſeems on 


ſome occaſions rather to ſeek for than to ſhun 


. them, we may preſume that he was pleaſed“. 
e true, the Greeks and Romans did not 


admit, in their poetry, thoſe ſimilar endings 5 
of lines, which we call Rhime. The reaſon 


0 pr = e chat in the nes r 1 


; a rule; Uk three worlds: at leaſt t of each | line thould be. 5 


| "BY with we * letter: 


Death came driving AS an all wr duſt puſhed | 
DH: and RITES, 5 coo and du oo 188 


5 irg has a ber of the ſame fort, og 


 Cornua velatarum obvertimus antennarum. | 
: | | — ur. 
ies ——forme magnorum ululare luporum. 2 

| | | | Eneid. vn. 


1 | 4 not find, that the ancient critics ha taken any uy 


tice of this peculiarity, Their OucroTerwvTor ſeems ta 
buave been a coincidence of ſound rather in the laſt. 


 _ words of contiguous clauſes, than in the laſt ſyllables _ 


2r letters of contiguous words. See Demet. Phaler, © 


: A 284.5 and Rollia's Ln, lib, 9. cap. 3. 9 . 


1 
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on account of their regular ſtructure, like 


terminations were ſo frequent, that it re- 


quired more dexterity, and occaſioned a more 


pleaſing ſuſpenſe to the ear, to keep them 
ſeparate, than to bring them together, But 
in the modern tongues the caſe is different; 
and therefore rhime may in them have a 


good effect, though in Greek and Latin it 


muſt have had a bad one. Beſides, one 


end of rhimes in modern poetry, is to di- 
ſiſtinguiſh it more effectually from proſe : the 
| Greeks and Romans diſtinguiſhed theirs by 
the meaſure, and by the compoſition, upon 
| which the genius of their languages allow- 
ed them to beſtow innumerable graces, in 
reſpect of arrangement, harmony, and va- 
riety, whereof the belt modern tongues, 
from the irregularity. of their ſtructure, par- ; 
_ ticularly from their want of inflexion, are but 
5 moderately ſuſceptible: and therefore, -of-: 


 rhime, as a mark of diſtinction, our poetry 


may ſometimes ſtand in need, though theirs 
did not. In fact we find, chat Blank verſc, 
except where the want of rhime is compen- 
ſated, as it is in Milton, by the harmony 
and variety of the compoſition, enn never 
have a good effect in our Heroic poetry : o 
which any perſon may be ſatisfied, who looks _ 
into Trapp's Virgil, or who, by changing g. YL 
word in cach couplet, takes away the rhime 


from any part of Popc's Homer. But the 


ſtructure of the Miltonic numbers is {0 fige- 
56 diverſified, and 0 tranſcendentliy harmo- 1 


nious, 5 


Oo 45 


9 


— 


. 
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nious, that, in the peruſal of Paradiſe Loft, 


we have no more reaſon to regret the want 


ot rhime, than, in reading the Eſſay on 


Man, or Dryden's Fables, to lament chat 


they were not written in blank verſe. 
Iv. Dignity and Meanneſs united, or ſup- 


3 poſed. to be united, in the ſame. aſſemblage, £5 
_ form a copious Wund of ludicrous com- 
bination, Innumerable are the examples that 
| might be given on this head, bur I ſhall con- 

fine my remarks to a few of the moſt obvi- 5 


ous. 


08 this kind. 


Wich cxndia ck. ad he juicy pine, TY TY 
On choiceſt melons and ſweet grapes they dine, 


And — with potatoes fat their wanton twine. 75 


5 4. Mei Kuben 8 in the 
is mou of thoſe who aſſume airs of dignity, 
have the ſame effect. Dogberry is a memo- 
rable inſtance, — — * Bombard the ſuburbs : 
of Pera, (ſays a mad ſhoemaker who fan- 
iet himſelf the King of Pruſſia, in one of 
__ *© $mollet's novels) — make a deſart of Lu- 
( ſatia; — tell my brother Henry to paſs 
1 " he Elbe with fifty . j TER.” 
8 OI * hither 


=? 


= | Ment nnn appearing nnapaſted- ts 
i i in a ſerious argument, ſo as to form what 
is called an anticlimax, are often productive 
of laughter, Waller, in a magnificent en- 
comium on the Summer Iſlands, provokes a 
mile inſtead of e * a | contraſt = 


— 
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„ hither my chief engineer; —1 71 lay all 
the ſhoes in my ſhop, the breach will be 1 
_ © practicable in four-and-twenty hours,” — 
Dita fathis exequanda, is a maxim in hiſto- 2 
rical writing; and, in common life, it maß 
be laid down as a rule to thoſe who wiſh to 
avoid the ridicule of others, that they pro- 
portion their behaviour to their accompliſh- i 
5 ments. ; 
Je. Mein or common a thoughts rel in ; 
- pompous language, form a laughable incon- 
gruity; ; of which our mock tragedies, and 
too often our ſerious ones, afford many ex- 
amqmples. Upon this principle, the character 
of Piſtob is ſtill ludicrous, though the race ot 
c.oxcombs of whom he is the repreſentative, 
has been long extinct. The Splendid Shilling 
of Philips, in which the Miltonic numbers 
© phraſeology are applied to a trifling ſub- 
8 8 is an exquiſite ſpecimen of this fort of 
ridicule; and no part of it more to, than. 
- the following lines: „ . 


Not blacker 1 nor of a PEEP ſize, 2, 
Smokes Cambro-Briton (verſed in pedigrer, 
Sprung from Cadwallader and Arthur, Kings 

Full famous in romantic tale); when he 
| Ofer many a craggy hill, and barren cliff, 
' Upon a cargo of tamed Celtrian HE, 5 
1 5 F rides. 5 


1G A ſublime gin, « or Wien expreſ- ö 
ſion, unexpectedly introduced in the mid 


1 of ſomething frivolous, ſeldom fails to pro- 


: voke 5 
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voke 2 ſmile, unleſs it e unſeaſonable 


levity, or want of taſte in che ueber. 


My hair I'd ates in the women's way, 


And dreſs, and talk of dreſſing, more than they: 


_ PII pleaſe the maids of honour, if I can; 


: _ Without black velvet Werthe what! is man! { N 5 


7 Rn An important or violent JN", pro- 
95 cecding from a cauſe apparently trifling, is 
apt (as was remarked already) to excite 
laughter in the indifferent ſpectator. Here 
is a two-fold incongruity; a great effect is 
produced by a ſmall cauſe, and an impor- 
tant paſſion by an unimportant object. San- 
cho Panga clinging in the dark to the wall 
of a ruin, with the dreadful apprehenſion 


| that a bottomleſs gulph was beneath him, 8 


while his feet were within a few inches of the 


firm ground, is as laughable an inſtance of : 
diſtreſs as can well be imagined. Senti- 


ments, too, that partake but little of the 
nature of paſſion, are ſometimes ludicrous, 
| when they ſeem more important than the 
_ occaſion requires, As when Parſon Adams, 
io ſhew that he was not deſtitute of money, 
produces half a guinea, and ferioully adds, 

that oſtentation of riches was not his motive 
for diſplaying it. A finer piece of humour 
| 0s: never written, chan Addiſon' 8 Journal 7, 


* The Man of vile, by the Rev. ur bramgone, io 5 


Dod 895 5 Collection. 
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of the Court of honour in the 7atler, 
which every reader perceives the oppolition 
of dignity and meanneſs: — the latter ari- 
ling from the inſignificance of the cauſes, 
the former from the ſerious air of the mare | 
rative, from the accuracy of detail and mi- 
a nuteneſs of enquiry in the ſeveral examina- 
tions, and from the grave deportment of: 
the judge and jury. Indeed, through the 
whole work, the perſonage of Iſaac Bickeritaff 
M0 ſupported with inimitable pleaſantry. e 
conjurer, the politician, the man of hu- 
mour, the critic; the ſeriouſneſs of the mo- 5 
ali, and the mock dignity of the aſtrologe 
the vivacities and the infirmities r * f 
old age, are all ſo blended and contraſted in 
the cenſor of Great Britain, as to form +: | 
character equally complex and natural, 
1 5 qually laughable and reſpectable. - 
6. To this head may perhaps be refers... 
red choſe paſſages, whereof the humour 
reſults from an elaborate or minute, and 
at the ſame time unexpected, illuttration „ 
: what 15 obvious or frivolous. . 


85 Gene: A ae nod; Hence = Gi urtis, 
| 2 Is my maſter and his wife coming, Gru- 
© mio? — Gru. O, aye, Curtis, aye; 128 
1 therefore fire, fire. - Coft an no water * 


Be when two dog are adh i in | the Aareets, 
V ich a third 40 0 one ol the tuo . meets; 


15 Taming of the Shrew. 


"With. 
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With angry tooth he bites him to the bone, 
; And ee imarts for what that dog has done 95 


8 75 Mean Ger uma in - Wenn deſeriſ 95 
tion, ſeem ridiculous to thoſe who are Di 
| ſible of the incongruity, except where the ef- 
fect of that incongruity is counteracted by 
certain cauſes to be ſpecified hereafter, Of 


| this blunder in compoſition the poetry f 
Blackmore ſupplies thouſands of examples. 


The lines on Etna, quoted in the treatiſe on- 


the Bathos, are well known. By his con- 
trirance, che mountain is made to labour, 


not with a ſubterrancous fire and external 


_ conflagration, but with a fit of the colic; an 


idea, that ſeems to have been familiar ta 


him (for we meet with it in other parts of 


his works); whether from his being ſubject 


to that diſtemper, or, as a phyſician, es 

_ cularly ſucceſsful in curing it, 1 cannot ſay. _ 
This poet ſeems. to have 3 no notion of 

any thing more magnificent, than the u- 


_ ſages of his own time and neighbourhood ; 
which, accordingly, he transfers to the moſt 
awful ſubjects, and thus degrades into bur- 


: op what he meant to raiſe to ſublimi- 


He tells us, that when creation was fi- 


- Hh med, there was a great rejoicing in heaven, 


With fire-works and iuminations, and "4 
the e 0 cer from the 


* * Filing Thom Thumd. 8 5; 1 
3 0 x ˙ baths. 
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battlements . To the Supreme Being hs 
moſt — aſcribes a variety of me- 


chanical operations; and repreſents him as 


giving commiſſions to envoys and agent, to 
take care of the heavenly intergſis in the land 
ot Paleſtine, and employing pioneers do mate 


a road for him and his army. Nay he ſpeaks, 


of houſehold troops and guards, by whoſe at- 
5 tendance the court of the Almighty is both _ 
graced and defended F, Indeed the general 
tenor of this author's ſacred poetry is ſo e- 
normouſly abſurd, as to move the indigna- 
tion of a reader of taſte, and conſequently 
_ ſuppreſs the laughter, that ſuch incongruity 
could not fail to o raiſe, if the hon: amok were eden : 
_ Intereſting], 5 
But here it may be aſked; What is the 4 
charaQeriſtic of Meanneſs? and what the 
general nature of thoſe circumſtances, ſenti- 
ments, and alluſions, which, by falling be- _ 
low an important ſubject, have a tendency 
to become ridiculous, — The following brick 
remarks will ſuggeſt a hint or two for an- 


2 Trerin g this queſtion. 


Firſt: Nothing natural is mean, ne it 5 
cCœoonvey a diſguſtful idea. The picture t 
= ace: oo . old and blind. and neglected, EZ 


= Prince Arthur, Pp. 50. fourth edition. | 
t Paraphraſes of the Plume, &, 
t See the next chapter. 55 N 
1 OdyT: lib, 7 
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= not mean; but the circumſtance of his be- 


ing covered with vermin {hould have been 
omitted, becauſe it is both offenſive and 


unneceſſary. The deſeription of Evander's 


fields and cottages, in Virgil *, ſo far from 
being mean, is more beautiful «PH of great= 
* WW dignity, than that of the ſun's palace in 
Ovid, becauſe more natural, more pleaſing, 
and more inſtructive. Even the vices and 
crimes of mankind, the cunning of Iago, 
the perfidy of Macbeth, the cruelty of Me- 
zentius, the pride of Agamemnon, the fury 
---— Achilles, may, from the ends to Which 


they operate, and from the moral purpoſes 1 85 


for which the poet introduces them, acquire 
dignity ſufficient to entitle them to a place 
in ſerious poetry of the higheſt order. Na- 
tural views of human character in every con- 
dition of life, of human paſſions even in 
the moſt unculti vated e and of the ex, 
ternal world even where deſtitute of all or- 
nament, may be rendered both uſeful and 
agreeable, pd may therefore ſerve to em- 
belliſh the moſt ſublime performances; pro- 
vided that indelicacy be kept at a diſtance, 
and the language elevated o the pitch of che 
8 compoſition. | . 5 
But, ſecondly, in F of chis ſort of 
propriety, reſpect mult be had to the notions. 
_ and manners of the people to whom the 
. ork was 3 nen ny" wy" 71 


5 . oa. lid. . 
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change of circumſtances, any mode of | life, 


any profeſſion, almoſt any objec, may, 


without loſing its name, forfeit part ot its 
original dignity, Few callings are now held 
in leſs eſteem, than that of itinerant ballad- 
fingers; and yet their predeceſſors the Min- 
ſtrels were accounted not only reſpectable but 
tacred. — If we take our idea of a ſhepherd 4 
from thoſe who keep ſheep in this cou ntry, 
we ſhall have no adequate ſenſe of the pro- 
priety of many paſſages in old authors who 
allude to that character. Shepherds in an- 
cient times were men of great diſtinction, 
The riches, and conſequently the power, of 
many political ſocieties, depended then on 
their flocks and herds; and we learn, from 
IIomer, that the ſons and favourites of kings, 
and, from Scripture, that the patriarchs, — 
took upon them the employment of thep- 
| herds. This gave dignity to an office, which 
in thoſe days it required many virtues and _ 
great abilities to execute. Thoſe. ſhepherds I 
mult have been watchful and attentive in pro- 
viding accommodation for their flocks ; and 


ſtrong and valiant, to defend them from rcb- 
bers and beaſts of prey, which in regions of 


great extent and thinly peopled, would be 
= frequently met with. We find, that David's 
Aut as a ſhepherd obliged him to encoum r 5 
a a lion and a bear, which he flew with hs 


own hand. In a ward: A good ſhepherd e. 
48 thoſe times, 'A charter in the higheſt ©: de- 


. Eree relpeclable both tor dignity and virtue. 
FA ee 
| 8 A BLE 


e 
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And therefore we need not wonder, that, 
in holy writ, the moſt ſacred perſons ſhould 


"be compared to good ſhepherds ; that kings, 


f in Homer, ſhould be . ſhe pherds of 


the 8 ; and. that Chriſtian "ininifters | 
e e "be 2D) e 


* YO olata and onafeiedt lteral verflon of Homer, 


| well executed, would be a valuable work In the pe- 


ruſal indeed it would not be fo pleaſing as Pope's Tranſ- 


| lation nor could it convey any adequate idea of the 


harmony of the original : but by preſerving the figures, 

_ alluſions, and turns of language, peculiar to the great 
father of poetry, it would give thoſe who are ignorant 
of Greek a juſter notion of the manners of his age, 


and of the ſtyle of his compoſitior,, than can be learn- _ 


cd from any tranſlation of him that has yet appeared. — 
Something of this kind the world had reaſon to expe&t 
from Madame Dacier, but was diſappointed. Homer, as 
Areſſed out by that Lady, has more of the Frenchman _ 
in his appearance, than of the old Grecian. His beard _ 
is cloſe-ſhaved, his hair is powdered, and there is even 
little ruge upon his cheek. To ſpeak more intelligi- 


: bly, his ſimple and nervous diction is often wire- drawn _ 


| ern a flaſhy and feeble paraphraſe, and his imagery as 
well as harmony ſometimes annihilated by abbreviation. 
Mi ay to make him the more modiſh, the good lady is at 
pains to patch up his ſtyle with Anagceſſary phraſes and 
__  Yourithes in the French taſte; which have juſt ſuch an 
_ effect in a tranſlation of Homer, as a bag-wig and ſnuff- 
box would have in a picture of Achilles. — The French 


tongue has a ſimplicity and a ſtyle of figures and phraſes | 


pec aliar to itſelf; but is ſo circumſcribed by the mode, 
that it will hardly admit either the ornaments or the 


plainneſs of ancient language. Shepherd of the people is 
u favourite expreſſion of Homer's, and is indeed a beauti- 8 


ful periphraſis: it occurs, I think, twelve times in the 


: _ tirſt five books of the liad, and in M. Dacier's proſe . 


berion of thoſe books, only once, — A celebrated 


5 Frei ach r ranſlator of Dean makes the orator 85 55 
| = | Arc ap 
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| ſhould even now take the name of Paſtors, 
and ſpeak, of the ſouls committed to their 


care, under the denomination of a flock. 


Is then Homer's poetry chargeable with 
5 meanneſs, becauſe it repreſents Achilles pre- 
paring ſupper for his gueſts, the princeſs 
Nauſicaa waſhing the clothes of the family, ” 

Eumeus making his own ſhoes, Ulyſſes the 
wooden frame of his own bed, and the 
| princes of Troy harneſſing their father's cha- 
riot? By no means. The poet painted the 
manners as he ſaw them: and thoſe offices 
could not in his time be accounted mean, 
which in bis time employed occaſionally per- 
ſons of the higheſt rank and merit. Nay | 

in theſe offices there is no intrinſic meanne(; 
they are uſeful and neceſſary: and even a 
modern hero might be in circumſtances, it _ 
Wich he would think at a fingular piece 
of good fortune to be able to perform them. 
Whatever ſerves to make us independent, 


Will always (in the general opinion of man- 


kind) poſſeſs dignity ſufficient to raiſe it far 
above ridicule, when deſcribed in proper lan- 
| guage. In Homer's days, ſociety was more 
_ unſettled than it is now; and princes and 
8 R men, being obliged to be more e ad-. 1 


8 drefy his counteymeit; not with the ly apl. city of 
Te men of Athens, but by the Gothic title of Gert/ mn 


= which is as real burleſque, and almoſt as gr-at . 


nachroniſm, as that paſſage of Prior, where Ps Utege ns 's * 


5 maid! Invites Welles to drink tea. 


2 . 3 venturous, 
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venturous, were ſubject to greater changes 
of fortune, and as liable to cold, wearineſs, 
and hunger, as the meaneſt of their people. 
It was neceſſity that made them acquainted 


with all the arts of life. Nor was their 
dignity more affected by the employments 
above mentioned, than that of a modern 
prince would be, by riding the 2 horle, 5 


or putting on his own clothes. 


Ihirdhy: Every ſerious writer or 0 beben IH 
 ſuſtains'/a certain character: — an hiſtorian, 
that of a man who wiſhes to know the 
_ truth of facts, and to record them agree- 


ably; a preacher, that of one who is deeply 


3 affected with the truths of religion, and an- 
 xious to impreſs them upon others; and an 
epic poet is to be conſidered as a perſon, 

ou contemplating. with admiration a ſeries of 
great events, and employing all the powers 
of language, harmony, and fiction, to de- 
ſeribe them in the moſt intereſting manner. 
No by a peculiar kind of ſagacity, ener 
initinctive, or derived from experience, all 
people of taſte know, what thoughts and 
words and modes of expreſſion are ſuitable 

dd an author's character, and what are o: 
ſcherwiſe. If, when he is ſuppoſed to be 

5 taken up with admiration of ſome great ob- 5 
ject, it ſhould appear, from his language, 
A 'lu[Gons, or choice of circumſtances, that 
5 fancy is wandering to things remote 
„ ren, diſproportioned to, the thoughts 


db ©. occupy his mind, we are ftruck with _ 
Vor. 1. 8 . 35 33 
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the impropriety ; as we ſhould be with the 
unſuitableneſs of that man's behaviour, who, 


while he kneeled, and repeated a prayer, 
ſhould at the ſame time employ himſcif in 


winding up his watch, counting his money, 
or adjutting his periwig at a looking-claſs. 


In general, that is a mean circumſtance, a 
 meanallufion, a mean expreſſion, which leſſens 
or debaſes our idea of what it was intend- 
ed to embelliſh or magnify. It alw ays 
brings diſappointment, but not always pain- 
ful diſappointment: for meanneſs may give | 
riſe to jocularity, as well as to e 7 


5 diſguſt, or indignation. 


8. Parodies may be 3 from. the = 
oppoſition between ſimzlarity of phraſe, aud 
drverfity of meaning, even though both che 
original and the imitation be ſerious. The 
following lines in themſelves contain nod 
e laughable matter: ; CAE IT 


1 was Vis only 3 his drink the brook, 
Zo ſmall a falary did his rector ſend: 

Ile left his laundreſs all he had, a Me 

He found i in death, 'twas al he with'd, a a friend. 


vet one reads chem with a boi. when. one 5 


5 recollects the original: 


1 was his bounty, 1 hls foul re ; = 5 


Heaven did a recompenſe as largely ſend: 
He gave to Miſery all he had, a tear; 


: He gain d from nn, twas all he wit, d, a> 


friend. 


0 
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hut in moſt caſes the ridicule of parodies will 


de greatly heightened, when the original is 


ſublime or ſerious, and the imitation fri- 
volous or mean, The Lutrin Dunciad, and 
Rape of the Lock, abound in examples. Fe. 
Parodies produce their full effect on thoſe 


. only who can trace the imitation to its ori 


ginal. Clariſſa's harangue, in the fifth canto 
ol the laſt- mentioned poem, gives pleaſure 
to every reader; but to thoſe who recollect _ 
that divine ſpeech of Sarpedon “ „ whereof 


this is an exact parody, it muſt be enter- 


taining in the higheſt degree, — Hence it is, 5 


| that writers of the greateſt merit are molt 
liable to be parodied: for if the reader per= 
_ ceive not the relation between the copy and 


its archetype, the humour of the parody is 


Joſt; and this relation he will not percetve, 


B unleſh the original be familiar to him. Much 


of Lucian's humour lies in his parodies; 5 
FHP WH phraſeology and compoſition of De- 


moſthenes in particular he often mimics: 
and it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that we 
ſhould be more affected with the humourous 
writings of the ancients, if we were better 


acquainted with the authors to whom they 


occafionally allude. Certain it is, that Pa- 


roy was much in uſe among them, Ari- 


| \Itotle ſpeaks of one Hegemon as the inventor 
F- of: it 15 and Juſtly refers * in vu” 2 


* mad, xi. l vert 3 1 0328. ; 
= Ai. Poct. ket. „ „„ 
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ting, bc caricatura in painting, to the ſame 
ſpecies of imitation, namely, to that in which 
the original is purpoſely debaſed in the copy. 
Homer, Virgil, and Horace, have been more 
frequently parodied than any other authors. 


Oft modern performances, Hamlet's and Cato's : 


ſoliloquies, and Gray's Elegy in a country 
- church-yard, have been diſtinguiſhed in this 


way. Theſe mock i imitations are honourable 


to the original authors, becauſe tacit ac- 
5 knowledgements of their popularity : — but 


I cannot applaud thoſe wits who take the 


ſame freedom with the phraſeology of Scrip- 
ture, as Dodfley has done in his burleſque 7 
Chronicle of the kings of England. I do not 
think that be meant any harm; but it is un- 

_ wiſe to annex ludicrous ideas to language: that 


by {hould ever be accounted ſacred. 


9. The Ludicrous Style may be divided 


8 1 two ſorts, the ee, and (taking - 


the word in a ſtrict ſenſe) the Burleſque. 1 


the former the Dunciad is a ſtandard, and ; 
 Hudibras of the latter. A mixture of dig- 
| nity and meanneſs is diſcernible in both. 
In the firſt, mean things are made ludicrous 
by dignity of language and verſification ; and 


therefore par odies. or imitations of the: ſtyle 


and numbers, of ſublime poetry, have « els. 
| good effect. Thus Homer's Iliad is the pro- 
tot y pe of the Batr achomyomachia 25 Parade 


7 , en ol the Splendid Sung, and Virgi "of 


„ The Bart of the Frogs and Mice. 
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the Dunciad. Solemanity is the character af: 


famed by the mock-heroic poet; he conſfi- 
ders little things as great, and deſcribes them 

_ accordingly, — The burleſque author is a 
butſoon by profeſſion. Great things, when 
| he has occation to introduce them, he conſi- 


ders as little; and degrades them by mean 


words and colloquial phraſes, by alluſions to 
the manners and buſineſs of low life, and by 
a peculiar levity or want of dignity in the 
conſtruction of his numbers. Ancient facts 
and cuſtoms are ſometimes burleſqued by _ 
modern phraſeology *; as the ſtatue of Ceſar 
or Alexander would be, by a modern dreſs; 
by that dreſs, which is too familiar to our 
eye to command. reſpect, and which we ſee 
_ every day worn by men of all charaQers, = 
both good and bal; both important and in- 
ſignificant.— Vet the ſtatue of a modern 
— ey in the dreſs of Alexander or Ceſar would 
not be ludicrous; — partly, becauſe we are 
accuſtomed to ſee the belt ſtatues in ancient 


0 Witneſs the following deſcription of a Roman Tu. 5 


erh. in Hudib. P. 2. c. 2. 


— As the Alderman of Rome, 
Their foes at training overcome, 
Well mounted in their beſt array, 
Upon a carre, and who but they! 
And followed by a world of tall lads, 
That merry ditties troll'd and ballads, 
3 Did ride with many a good morrow, 
1 ring, 5 for 0 our tOWD, Og the borough. 


dreſſes; 5 
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dreſſes; partly, becauſe thoſe dreſſes haye 
more intrinſic beauty than the modern; 


partly, becauſe we have never ſeen them 
applied to any purpoſe but that of adorning 


the images of great men; and partly, no 
doubt, becauſe what bears the ſtamp of an- 


- equity; does naturally command veneration, 


In accoutering ancient heroes for the mo- 
dern {tage, it were to be wiſhed, that lome | 


regard were had to C Hume and 'probabil ty; 


Cato's wig is famous. We have ſeen Mac- 
beth dreſſed in ſcarlet and gold, with a full-⸗ 
bottom'd periwig, which, on his uſurping 
dhe ſovereignty, was forthwith decorated 
with two additional tails. Nothing could 
ET guard ſuch incongruity from the ridicule 
of thoſe who know any thing of ancient 
manners, but either the tranſcendent merit 

of the actor and of the play, or the force of 
5 habit, which, as will appear by and by, has 


a powerful influence in ſuppreſſing Hüible 


emotions. — But is it not as abſurd to make 
Cato and Macbeth ſpeak Engliſh, as to dreſs 


them in periwigs? No: the former practice 
is juſtified upon the plea of neceſſity; bu: 
it can never be neceſſary to equip an ancient 


hero with a modern ornament which in i- 
ſeltf is neither natural nor graceful. 1 ad- 
mit, that the exact Roman dreſs would not 
uit the Britiſh ſtage: but might not fome- 
thing be contrived in its ſtead, which would 


gratify the unlearned part of the audic:. ce, 
without offending. the reſt? If ſuch a re- 
| | | formation 


2 — 
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formation {hall ever be attem pted, I hope 
care will be taken to avoid the error of thoſe = 
_ painters, who, by joining in one piece the 
fathions of different centuries, incur the 
charge of anachroniſm, and exhibit ſuch fi- 


gures on their canvas, as never appeared up- 


bon earth, I have in my eye a portrait, in 


bother reſpects of great merit, of the uy Sn 


Mariſchal Keith ; who appears habited . 
ſuit of old Gothic armour, with ruffles of 5 


the preſent faſhion at his wriſts, a bag-wig 2» 


on his head, anda muſket 1 in bis hand. A 

lexander the Great, in a hat and feather, 

Bu wielding 2 tomahawk, or ſnapping n 
at the head of Clytus, would ſcarce + 


T5 Peay impropriety. — But to return: z 
| Theſe two ſtyles of writing, the Mock-he- = 


VL roic and the Burleque, are not eſſential either 
to wit or to humour. A performance may 
be truly laughable, in which the language is 


per etly ſerious and adequate. And as the 


pathos that reſults from incident is more 
_ powerful than what ariſes merely from vehe- _ 
mence of expreſſion, ſo an humorous tale, 


delivered with a grave look and ſerious . 
I phraſcology, like Pope's Narrative of the 
* phrenzy of John Dennis,” or Arbuthnor's 


* 1 Account of what paſſed in London on oc- 


caſion of Whiſton's prophecy,” may be 


more ludicrous than either the Burleſque or 


Mock-heroic ſtyle could have made it. That 
grave face heightens the effect of a merry 
5 ſtor 175 has . been aten obſery ed; and, . 
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if we ſuppoſd laugliter to ariſe from an un- 


expected coincidence of relation and contra- 


ws is eaſily accounted for, 
| Mean ſentiments, | or unimportant 
phraſes delivered in heroic verſe, are ſome— 


times laughable, from the ſolemnity of the 
meaſure, and the oppolite nature of the lan- 
guage and ſubject. * 1 the fol- = 


7 lo win 8 couplet ludicrous: 


Thin 18 the ancient hand and the the pen, = 
Hcre 18 for horſes ** and meat *. men. 


But him if ned; mo loſe i its eſſe, 8 
by raiſing diſguſt, an emotion of greater 
authority than laughter. Nothing is les 
laughable than a dull poem; but flaſhes of 
extreme abſurdity may give an agreeable im- 
pulſe to the ſpirits of the reader. Extreme ab- 
ſurdity is particularly entertaining in a ſhort 1 

performance, where the author ſcriouſly 

meant to do his beſt; as in epitaphs and 
love-letters written by illiterate perſons. 
| Here, if there is no apparent oppoſition df 
| dignity and meanneſs, there may be cher 
Finds of Rifible incongruity; —a vaſt dit- 
+ proportion between the intention and exc 
cution, between the ſeriouſneſs of the author I 
and the inſignificance of his work; beſides 
the many odd contraſts in the work itlelt, 
of mean phraſes and ſentiments aſpiring 
to importance, of ſounding words with little 
lignification, of inconſiſtent or unrelated ex 


2 | „„ - | prefhions, 
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preſſions placed contiguouily,, of ſentences 
that ſeem to promiſe much but end in 
nothing; not to mention thoſe blunders in 
writing, and ſoleciſms in language, that 
tometimes give a ludicrous air to When: had 2 
2 very ſolemn deſtination, _ "5 
Modern language, adit. to alt 8 


ſures of poetry that are peculiar to Greek and 


Latin, will likewiſe appear ridiculous to 
| fuch as are acquainted with the claſſic au- 


thors; on account of the unuſual contraſt 1 
modern words and ancient rhythm. Hence 


dhe ludicrous awkwardneſs * an E 


5 tk Os n or come into a room, ts 


the pace of a trotting horſe. Between the 


movement, and that which moves, there is a 
manifeſt incongruity. Sir Philip Sidney at- 


tempted to introduce the hexameter into the 


I Engliſh tongue, and has exemplified 1 It id has - 
3 2 but it ſuits not the genius of the 


language, and has never been adopted by 

any perſon who underſtood the true ates 
of Enghſh numbers. — Wallis, finding that 
ie firſt verſe of the common proſe verſion 
of the ſecond pſalm was by accident an hexa- 
[iS eg has reduced the whole into that mea- 
ſure; "bur the found 15 extremely uncouth. 
T And Watts's Engliſh Sapphic ode on the Laſt 
Day, notwithſtanding the awful ſubject, has 
bomething in the cadence that almoſt pro- 
vokes a ſmile. 
There is a . well known in Nertk 

Vor. II. 3 . Pritain, 
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Britain, which to a Scorchman who des | 
| ſtands Latin is abundantly entertaining. It 
was written in the beginning of the laſt cen- 
tary, by the famous Drummond of Haw- 
thornden. The meaſure is hexameter, the 
numbers Virgilian, and the language Latin 
mixed with Broad Scotch. Nothing can be 
more ludicrous than ſuch a jumble. It is 
: dignity and meanneſs in the extreme; — dig- _ 
nity of ſound, and meanneſs of words and 
ideas. I ſhall not give a ſpecimen; 3s the 
humour is local, and rather coarſe, and the 5 

e images, though ſtrong, not quite delicate. 
11. On ſome of the principles above men- 

| tioned, one might explain the ludicrous cha- 
racer. of a certain claſs of abſurdities to be 
met with in very reſpectable authors, and 

proceeding from a ſuperabundance of wit, 
and the affectation of extraordinary refine- | 
ment. It is not uncommon to ſay, of a per- 
ſon whois old, or has long been in danger 
kom a diſeaſe ſuppoſed mortal, that he 
has one foot in the grave and the other ; 

85 following.“ A certain author, ſpeaking 


of a pious old woman, is willing to adopt 


_ this proverbial amplification, but by his ef- 
forts to improve it, preſents a very laugh» | 
55 able idea to his reader, when he ſays, 


* that ſhe had one foot in the grave, and 
the other — among the ſtars,” —— The tol- 


8 25 15 verſes (ſpoken by Cortez on his arri- = 

val in America) were once no doubt thought 

” very fine; ; but the reader who attends to the 5 
; imag 5 


„ 


form. Argal, ſhe drowned 5 — wit- 
Other lum. „but hear 


. Labey Give 
me leave. Here lies the water, good; 5 
here ſtands the man, good : if the man 

go to this water, and drown himſelf, it 


dis, will he, nill he, he goes; mark you 
„ that. But if the water come to him, and 
1 


He drown him, he drowns not himſelf. Ar- 
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imagery will perceive chat they are very ab- 


* ſurd, and ſomewhat ridiculous : ; 


N what new happy climate are we thrown, 
Bo long kept ſecret, and fo lately knoun? 
As if our old world modeſtly withdrew. 

5 And here 1 in private. had —— Forth, a new *, 


: Here, belides the 1 of incon gruous i- 


deas, there is on the part of the author a vio- bo 


: lent and folemn effort ending in a frivolous Ces 


performance. 


The pedantic ſolemaity of hs ier grave- . 


digger, in Hamlet, makes the abſurdity of 
what he ſays doubly entertaining; and the 
lidicule is yet further heightened by the ſe- 


riouſneſs of his companion, who liſtens to 
his nonſenſe, and thinks himſelf inſtructed 


by it,. For here lies the point, (fays the 
hy Clown), if I drown myſelf wittingly, it 


argues an act; and an act hath three . 


branches; it is to act, to do, and to per- 


"46 


5 tingly. 
you, Goodman Delver. 


145 


40 


1 Deyden's Indian Emperor. Or TOR 
5 + E %%% 


_*. {hortens not his own life. 


"66 


af ©: 


„ who was leaning on a ſtaff and ſtaring . 
him) is both awake and attentive ! Per- 5 
_ ** haps, Sir, replied the fool, 1 ſhould heve 


been alleep too, if 1 had not been an i: 


6 


BE 
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© gal, he that is not guilty of his own death, 
— Other bn 


« Bur 1s this law ! 


is it: crowner's queſt law.” 
Cicero and Quintilian both obſerve, chat 


an abſurd anſwer, whether caſual or inten⸗ = 
tional, may give riſe to laughter “; * a remark 
Which Eraſmus had in view, perhaps, when 
he wrote his dialogue called Abfurda.. In this 
caſe, the mere juxtapoſition of unſuitable | 
ideas may, as already hinted, form the u- 
_ dicrous quality. But if laughter 1s ever raiſed 
by a pertinent anſwer proceeding from the 
mouth of one from whom nothing but abſur- 
dity was expected, it would ſeem to be in part 
oO ccaſioned by the ſurpriſing diſproportion og 
the cauſe to the effect, of the intellectual 
weakneſs of the ſpeaker to the propricty | 
of what is 1p oken, ** How ſhameful TE 
that you Hhould fall aſleep ? (faid a dull! 
Ws * 


*© preacher to his drowſy 38 . . — 
+ $4 


that poor creature (pointing to an it 


di ot.“ 


V hateyer reſtraint nen or goo de. 
nature may impoſe upon his company, Ut _ 
unperfect attempts of a foreigner to | Rs E 


lang ige 


- C Jown. Aye, marry ; ; 


| * *Cic, de Ora. ib. 2 2; . $68. wint, iet. Orat iv. 6 
$ p. 3 a 
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5 language he is not maſter of, muſt be allow- 
ed to be ſoinewhat ludicrous; for they are 


| openly laughed at by children and clowns; 


and Shakeſpeare and Moliere have not diſ= 


dained to make them the objects of comic ri- 
dicule. Nor would Ariſtotle, if we may judge 
from his definition of Comic Ridicule, have 
blamed them for it. In the perſon who 


ſpeaks with the intelligence and figure of a 


man, and the incapacity of a child, there is 
' ſomething like an oppoſition of dignity . 
meanneſs, as well as of ſimilarity and diſſi- 
militude, in what he ſays compared with 
what he ſhould ſay: there is too a diſpropor= _ 


don between the performance and the effort; 


ant there _ be blunders that pervert the 


meanin 


1 Bulla, are of different characters, a1 can- 
not perhaps be referred to any one Cats of 


- Thoſe ſoleciſms, vulgarly call- 


 _langhable abſurdity. If, as often happens, „„ 
they diſguiſe real nonſenſe with an appear- 


ance of ſenſe, and proceed from apparent 


7 ſcriouſneſs though real want of conſideration 


| 5 the ſpeaker, their ludicrous nature may 
be Nr on the n already ſpe⸗ 5 
che,” 5 
A bs language, there are res ſorts: of 
- p! raſeology. 


1. Some words and phraſes, 


bing always neceſſary, are uſed by moe 5 


et all conditions, and find a place in every 
bort of writing. Theſe form the bulk of e- 
very language; and cannot be ſaid to poſſeſs 
OE Be themſelves either nnen or dignity. 1 Y 


che 3 


lar mls — 
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the ſublimeſt compoſitions they are not un- 
graceful; in works of humour, and in fa- 
miliar diſcourſe, they may be employed witk 
_ propriety ; and, from the univerſality of their 
apphcation, they have the advantage of be- 
ing underſtood by all who ſpeak the language 
2. Other expreſ- _ 
ſions have a peculiar 3 becauſe found 
only in the more elevated compoſitions, or 
| ſpoken only by perſons of learning and diſ- 
tinction, and on the more ſolemn occaſions 
of life. Such are the words and phraſcs 
peculiar to ſcripture and religion; 11 are 
thoſe that in all polite languages conſtitute 
what is called the poetical dialect *; and 
ſuch are moſt words of foreign original, = 
which, though naturalized, are not in fami- 
5 — 3. There are alſo certain phraſes _ 
and words, which may properly enough be 
called mean; becauſe uſed chiefly by perſons N 
of no learning or breeding, or by others on 
familiar occaſions only T, or in order to ex 
| | | "0D 


to which they belong. 


* See Eſſay on a Poetry, part 2. chap. 1. ca. 2. 


| 4 Caſtalio's Trane of the Old Tan does 

55 great honour to his learning, but not to his tate, I 
' quaintneſs of his Latin ſtyle betrays a deptorable at- 

tention to the ſimple majeſty of his original. In the 0 ag 


of Solomon he is particularly injudiclous; debalius the 
- magnificence of the language and ſubject by Dim 


which, tho? expreſſive ot familiar endearment, he Would | 
have known to be deſtitute of dignity, and therefor © * 5 


Proper e on ſolemn occaſions, | This een, mixture, 
. | | | "of: 


Ee I 


. 60 


5 
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preſs what is trifling or contemptible. Such 
are trite proverbs ; colloquial oaths, and 
forms of compliment ; the -ungrammatical 
phraſes of converſation ; the dialect peculiar 
do certain trades; the jargon of beggars, 
chic ves, gamblers, and fops ; foreign and pro- 
vincial barbariſms, and the like, Theſe, if 
intelligible, may be introduced in burleſque 
writing with good effect, as in Hudibras and 
the Hiſtory of Jolm Bull; but ought never _ -.:- 
find a place in ſerious writing; nor even in 
the Mock-heroic, except perhaps in a ſhort 
|  charaCteriſtical ſpeech, like that of Sir Plume 
in the Rape of the Loch“; nor indeed in 
any literary work where elegance i is expected. 
This Cant ſtyle, as it is ſometimes called, 
was very prevalent in England in the latter . 
part of the laſt century; having been brought 


* by the courtiers of Charles the Second, 


who, to ſhow their contempt for the ſolemn 5 
Character that had diſtinguiſhed the prece- 
_ Gng.. period, ran into the oppalite extreme, | 


* of dublin 1 and; wor wide compmentively a mean, has 2 
very bad effect, and degrades the nobleſt poetry almoit to 

i 2 level of burleſque. Mea columbula, oſtende mihi 

* tuum vulticulum; fac ut audiam tuam voculam ; nam 

et roculam venuſtulam, et vulticulum habes lepidulum. 
— Cerviculam habes Davidicz turris fimilem. — Cer- 
viculz quaſi eburnea turricula. — Utinam eſſes mibi 
quaſi fraterculus, qui mex mammas materculæ ſuxiſſes. 
— Venio in meos hortvlos, ſororcula mea 8 — 


«- 
«a 


Yo ” dormio, m___— meo 9 kee. 


. See canto 4. verſ 1 


T * , 
— > — — Wh — K 
** * 3 ——ůĩů ů —ꝛ—ᷣ— — — ˙1⅜ n wade 
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and affected profligacy of manners, profane. 
neſs of talk, and a looſe ungrammatical vul- 
garity of expreſſion. L' Eſtrange is full of it, 
not only in his Fables, where burleſque may 
be pardonable, but even in his Tranſlations 
of n and Tacitus. Eachard, by a 
ſimilar indiſcretion, has transformed the „ 
legant Terence into a writer of farce and buf- 
foonery. Nay, Dryden himſelf, in one or 
two inſtances, and perhaps in more, has 
burleſqued both Homer and Virgil, by. in- 
terlarding his Tranſlations with this beg- 
gary dialect Fs” And ſome imprudent & 


vines 3 


N He oaks thi grave py fablime Tacitus f. peak « ; 
ſome gentlemen, © who had feathered their neſts in the _ 
civil war between Ceſar and Pompey ;” and dell us, 


y 


| that the Emperor Vitellius was rugged: out 3 bis Hole "Of 7 


= yy who « came to kl him. = 


+ 8⁰ wa; a chars againſt ſo great an ber gd 8 
| In Dryden“ rr 
ſion of the firſt 2 of che Aliads Jupiter: N Jus -o 


not to be advanced without proof. - 
in theſe words : 


My houſehold 1 buy nuf . the fy. 
Of ne I . his ober e Je. 


i ; Howes, in the. ſame 13 ſays, 40 The Gods: were 
» troubled in the palace of Jove, when Vulcan, the re. 
„ nowned artificer, began to addreſs them in theſc words, 
© with a view o ſooth his beloved mother, the white 


ar arm'd Juno :® — - which Dryden thus verſifics: 


The 6 ſmith obſerved the fadden'd fe. aſt, 
And Popping Pere and _—_ Le a J+ ., 
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vines have employed it, where it is moſt per- 


nicious, and abſolutely intolerable, even in 


relig gion itſelf. 
5 M 


put in his word, | that neither might offend, 
10 Jove obſequious, "oe his mother” s friend. 


: | Homer has been blamed, not without abu, for degrad- 
nung his Gods into mortals; but Dryden has degraded 
them into blackguards. lie concludes the book in 5 


"Mavis of 3 as grols as. any thing i in Hudibrasz 2 


© Drunken at laſt, and drowſy, they depart” . 
Tach to his houſe, adorn'd with labour'd art 

Of the lame architect. The thuadering God, | 
“!uen he withdrew to reſt, and had his lead ; 

His fweeming head to neredful ſleep apply', 

And Juno lay unheeded by his e. e 


15 The paſſage literally rendered is no more "thin. this, | 
Now, when the ſhining light of the ſun was gone 
down, the other gods being inclined to ſlumber, de- 
«© parted to their ſeveral homes, to where Vulcan, the 
„ lame deity, renowned for ingenious contrivance, had 
built for each a palace. And Olympian Jove, the 
_ * thunderer, went to the bed where, when ſweet ſleep 
c came upon him, he was accuſtomed to repoſe. 'Thi- 
ther aſcending, he reſigned himſelf to reſt; and ue = 


„ him Juno, diſtinguiſhed by the golden throne,” 


It is ſaid, that Dryden once intended to tranſlate ; the. . 
Whole Mal. Taking this firſt bobk for a ſpecimen, I am | 
. lad, both on Homer's account and an his own, that he 
did not. It is tainted throughout with a daſh of bur- 
leſque, (owing not only to his choice of words, but allo _ 
to his paraphraſes and additions), and with fo much 
of the profane cant of his age, that if we were to judge 
of the poet by the tranſlator, we ſhould imagine the 
Iliad to have been * —— for a tours ——_ the 
—_ bas (ws | . 
Vol. 1. 5 'F * Phe "Virgil, 


+ 
— — cow; <4 


— — — 
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Rutherford's Letters, well known in North 
Britain, are notorious in this way; not ſo 
much for the rudeneſs of the ſtyle in gene- 
ral, for that might be pardoned in a Scotch 
writer who lived one hundred and twenty 
years ago, as for the alluſions and figures, 


which are inexcuſeably groſs and wroveling. 3 


A reader who is unacquainted with the cha- 
racter of Rutherford might imagine, chat 
chole letters muſt have been written with a 


view to ridicule every thing that is {cred 
And though there is reaſon to believe the 


author had no bad meaning, one cannot 
. without horror ſee religion profaned by a 
a which one woull ſooner expe 5 


vgl. in his ninth Eclogue, puts theſe words i in \ the 5 
mourh of an ne * 5 = 


. 0 Lycida; vivi pervenimus, end naſtri, LEE 
 Quod nunquam veriti ſumus, ut poſſeſſor agelli 
Diceret, Hæc mea ſunt, veteres migrate colon. 
Nunc victi, triſtes, quoniam fors omnia Verla, 
. illi (quod ncc bene vertat BE mittimus hade. 


; 101 is ſtrange chat Dryden did not perceive the beau fol L 15 
ſimplicity of theſe lines. If he had, he would not Has. 
_ written the Tollavieg ridiculous rranflation. 8 


0 Lycidas, at laſt 
ö The time is come I never thought to ſee, 
(Strange revolution for my farm and me), 
When the grim captain in a ſurly tone 
TCries out, Pack up, ye raſcalt, and be gone. 
Kichd out, we ſet the beſt face on't we could, _ 
And theſe two kids, t "appeaſe his angry mood, 
- 1 bear; of which the Jurys give him * 


from 
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from a profligate clown in an aicholſe, than 
from a clergyman. Such performances are 
yery detrimental to true piety; they pervert 
the ignorant; and encourage the profaneneſs 
of the ſcofler. Nor let it be ſaid, that they 
make religious truth intelligible to the vulgar: 


rather ſay, that they tend to make it appear 
contemptible. Indeed a preacher, who affects 
a a diſplay of metaphyſical learning, or inter- 
lards his compoſition with terms of art or 


ſcience, or with uncommon words derived 


from the Greek and Latin; muſt be little _ 
_ underſtood by unlettered hearers : but that 
is fault which every preacher who has the 


inſtruction of his people at heart, and is 


maſter of his language and ſubject, will 
carckully and eafily avoid. For between 
plainneſs and meanneſs of expreſſion — 
is a very wide difference, Plain words we 


$ : aniverſally underſtood, and may be uſed in 


every. argument, and are eſpecially requiſite * 
in all. writings addreſſed to the people. Mean 


hauguage has no ſtandard, is diflerent in 
dijflerent places, and is applicable ro bur- 
leſque arguments only. Gulliver's Travels, 


or the Drapers Letters, are intelligible in 


every part of England; but the dialects of - 
For ire, Lancaſhire, and Somerſetſhire, are 
hardly underſtood beyond the limits of theſe 


provinces. A ſermon in Broad Scotch would 


; How ſeem ridiculous to a Scotch peaſant, | 
and withal be leſs intelligible than one of ; 
e uſt's or cron VV 
e 2 4: F. $255 Os "New 
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Few things in language have a more de- 
baſing influence than provincial barbariſmis; 
becauſe we ſeldom hear them, except from 

illiterate people, and on familiar occaſions ., 


Hence, upon the principles here laid down, 


it might be preſumed a priori, that to thoſe 5 
ho thoroughly underſtand them, they would 
be apt to appear ludicrous; eſpecially when 


either the ſubject, or the condition of the 


= ſpeaker, gave ground to expect a more po 7 


. And this 18 ſo much the caſe, th na 


I North Britain it is no uncommon Pas ” 
co ſee a man obtain a character for joculaci- 
3 merely by ſpeaking the vulgar broad 
Scotch. 10 write in chat tongue, and ye ; 


SG There is an eie Arens W dialect and. 
; pronunciation. A ͤ man may be both learned and well: 
bred, and yct never pet the better of his national ac- + 

cent. This may make his ſpeech ungraceful, but will _ 
not render it ridiculous. It becomes ridiculous only 
when it is debaſed by thoſe vulgarities that conv-y 2 

mean idea of the ſpeaker. Every Scotchman of date 


is ambitious to avoid the ſoleciſms of his native dialect. 
And this by care and ſtudy he may do, and be able, 
even in familiar diſcourſe, to command ſuch a phra'c alo- 


dy as, if committed to writing, would be allowed to be. 


pure Englith. He may too ſo far diveſt himſelf of h. 


national accent as to be perfectly intelligible, where. 


ever the Engliſh language is underſtood, But the nic 


ties of Engliſh pronunciation he cannot acquire, without = 
an early and long reſidenee among Engliſh people w ho” 
| ſpcak well. It is however to be hoped, that in the next 


century this will not be fo difficult. From the attention 


that has of late been paid to the ſtudy ok the Engliſh” 
tongue, the Scots have greatly improved both the pro- 


nunciadion 04 ens fiyle within theſe alt thir ty year's." 


WW ; ite 


8 
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write ſeriouſly, is now impoſſible; ſuch is 
che effect of mean expreſſions applied to an 

vu portant e ſo that if a Scotch mer- 

chant, or man of buſineſs, were to write to 

bis countryman in his native dialed, the o- 
| ther would conclude that he was in jet, 
Not that this language is naturally more ri 

| diculous than others. While ſpoken and © 
written at the court of —— , ĩ˙ 
tmc moſt polite perſons in the kingdom, it — 

| had all the dignity that any other tongue, - 
qually ſcanty and uncultivated, could poſ- — 

ſeſs; and was a dialect of Engliſh, T 
Doch is of German, or the Portugueſe [ß 
Spaniſh; that is, it was a language derived 

from and like another, but ſubject to its own 

laws, and regulated by the practice of thoſe 

who writ and ſpoke it. But, for more than 

half a century paſt, it has, even by the 

Scots themſelves, been conſidered as the di- 

| aleQ of the vulgar; the learned and polite 

having, for the molt part, adopted the Eng- 

lich in its ſtead; — a preference juftly due to 

che ſuperior genius of that noble language, 

and the natural effect of the preſent civil 
conſtitution of Great Britain. And now, in 

Scotland, there is no ſuch thing as a ſtand- Dn 

| ard of the native tongue; nothing paſſes for 

be good language, but what is believed to be 

Engliſh; every county thinks its own ſpeech _ 

- pi cferable to its neighbour's, without enter- 

Dining any partiality for that of the chief 

town ; and e r of en ſpeak 
ns a 


— FIR — — — K . — —— „ OO — — —— — 
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a dialect not more intelligible, nor lefs dif- 


agreeable, to a native of Buchan, than the 
dialect of Buchan is to a native of Ldin- 


burgh. 
The greater part of Ramſay s 1 BY Sheg= 


oY herd is written in a broad Scotch dialect. 
Ihe ſentiments of that piece are natural, the 
circumſtances intereſting; the characters well 
drawn, well diſtinguithed, and well con- 
traſted; and the fable has more probability ; 
than any other paſtoral drama I am ac- 
| quainted with. To an Engliſhman, Who 
had never converſad with the common people 
of Scotland, the language would appear on- 
0 antiquated, obſcure, or unintelligible; but 
to a Scotchman who thoroughly underſtands 
it, and is aware of its vulgarity, it appears 
— 5 Fee from the contraſt between meanneſs _ 
ME; phraſe, and dignity or Jerwoufneſs of ſenti- 
ment. This gives a farcical air even to the 
moſt affecting parts of the poem; and occa- 
ſions an impropriety of a peculiar kind. 
which is very obſervable in the repreſenta- 
tion. And accordingly, this play, with all 
its merit, and with a ſtrong national partia- 
lity in its favour, has never given general ſa- 


ustaction upon the ſtage. 


I have finiſhed a pretty full „ 
af examples; but am very far from ſuppo- 
ſing it ſo complete, as to exhibit every 1 

cies of ludicrous abſurdity. Nor am | ccr- 
tain, that the reader will be pleaſed with my 

. arrangement, or even admit that all my cx 

| . 5 am Pie les | 2 


waar fs < m—_ 9 er 2 a gg on oo — — — —— 
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amples have the ludicrous character. But 
fight 1 inaccuracies, in an inquiry ſo little con- 
nected with practice, will perhaps be over- 


booked as not very material; eſpecially when > 
it is conſidered, that the ſubject, though fa- 


miliar, is both copious and delicate, and tho 


| frequently ſpoken of by philoſophers in ge- 1 


neral terms, has never before been attempt- 


cd, ſo far as I know, in the way of induction. 


At any rate, it will appear from what has 
been ſaid, that the theory here adopted is 
plauſible at leaſt; and that the philoſophy 


of Langhter 1 is not wholly unſuſceptible of ada 
method. And they who may think fit to 
amuſe themſelves at any time with this ſpe- 5 


culation, whatever ſtreſs they may lay upon 
my reaſoning, will perhaps find their account 


min my collection of examples. And, provi- 
died they ſubſtitute a more perfect cheory __— 
their own in its ſtead, I ſhall not be offend> 


| ed, if by means of theſe very examples they 


| ſhould find out and demonſtrate the 1 imper- 5 


1 fection of mine. 0 
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CHAP. m. 


Limitations of the F lg Jos 
trine. Incongruity not Ludicrous, 
1. When cuſtomary and common; 
nor, II. When it excites any 

1 powerful emotion in the beholder, 
de, i Moral Diſapprobation, 2 In- 
dignation or Diſguſt, 3. Pity, or, 
e 1 III. Influence of Good- 

1 breeding upon Laughter; IV. Of 
Similitudes, as connected with this 


. ſubject; V. OG. - 


"Har an n of: relation and con- 


trariety is often diſcernible in thoſc 


1 2 which we call Ludicrous, ſeems now 

do be ſufficiently proved. But does every 
ſuch oppoſition or mixture of contrariety and 
relation, of ſuitableneſs and incongruity, of 

| likeneſs and diſſimilitude, provoke laughter! 


I his requires further diſquiſition. 5 


I. If an old Greek or Roman were to riſe 
from his grave, and ſee the human head and 
ſhoulders overſhadowed with a vaſt periwig; 
or were he to contemplate che native haus of 
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2 ane gentleman arranged in the preſent 


form *, part ſtanding erect, as if their owner 


were beſet with hobgoblins, and part by 


means of greaſe and meal conſolidated into 
paſte : he could hardly fail to be ſtruck with 
| the appearance; and I ps neg whether the 
features even of Heraclitus himſelf, or of 
the younger Cato, would not relax a little 
upon the occaſion. For in this abſurd imi- 
tation of nature, we have likeneſs coupled 
with diſſimilitude, andi imaginary grace with 
real deformity, and i inconvenience ſought af- 
ter with eagerneſs, and at conſiderable ex-! 
pence. Yet in theſe faſhions they who are ac- 


cuſtomed to them do not perceive any thing 
 ridiculons. Nay, were we to ſee a fine lady 


drreſſed according to the mode {till extant ina 
, ſome old pictures, with her treſſes all bang- e 
ing about her eyes, in diſtinct and equal 
portions, like a bunch of candles, and twiſt- 
cd into a hundred ſtrange curls, we ſhould 
certainly think her a laughable phenome- = 
non; though the ſame object two centuries 
ago would have been gazed at with admira- 
ion and delight. There are few incongrui- 
dies to > which cuſtom will not reconcile us - i 
mY Fs 


5 . In the year 1964. 


. is ts age of James. 4 Firſt, when; fihion had | 
_ conſecrated the Pun and Paromomaſe ia, the hearers of a 
quibbling preacher, were, I doubt.not, both attentive 

ind {crious as the univerſal prevalence of wittieiſm, 


3 
! 
1 
f 
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Nay, fo wonderfully ductile is the taſte of 
ſome people, that, in the various revolutions 
of faſhion, they find the ſame thing charm- 
ing while in vogue, which when obſolete is 


altogether rightful, —— Incongruity, there-- 
fore, in order to be Indicrous, muſt be in | 


ſome meaſure uncommon. 


To this it will be objected, that thoſe 1. 0 
dicrous paſſages in books, that have been 
many times laughed at by the ſame perſon, | 

. do not ee loſe their eflect IT the fre- 


even on len occaſions, would Alen danthilace Its 1. 1 
dicrous effect. But it may be doubted, whether any au- 
- dience in Great Britain would now maintain their gra- _ 

vity, if they were to be entertained with ſuch a {-rmon, 


as Sulton's Caution for the Credulous ; from which, for 


the reader” 8 amuſement, I tranſcribe the following paſ- 
ſages: — Here I have rndertaken one who hath vers = 
„ taken many, a Machiavillian, (or rather a mathleſs 
= « withen), one that profeſſeth himſelf to be a frie 4, = 
When he is indeed a fiend. — His greateſt ami! y is bu 1 
diſſembled enmity. — His Ave threatens a vs; and _ 
therefore liſten not to his treacherous Ave, but lcar- 
ken unto Solomon's Cave; and though he ſje aketh 
« favourably, believe him not. — Though I call him _ 
but a plain flatterer, (for I mean to deal wry plainly. 


Cc 
with him), ſome compare him to a devil. If he bc 
L 
«aq 
men, — Some Hatter a man for their own private be- 
- 
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tion for the Credulous. By Edu. Sulton, . Juar- 
10. pp. 44. Aberdeen printed, 1629. Edinburgh rehtint. 


one, theſe words of Solomon are a /pell to ex Tel this _ 
devil. — Wring not my words, to wrong my mea. gs 
I go not about to crucifie the /ons, but the %% of | 


nefit: — this man's heart thou haſt in thy pocket; for : 


« if thou find in thy purſe to give him preſently, he Will 
nd in his heart to love thee everlaſtingly.” Ca- 


gquency 
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quency of their appearance. But many cir- 
1 concur to perpetuate the agree- 

e effect of thoſe paſſages. We forget them 
in 1 intervals of reading, and thus they 


often become almoſt new to us: — when we 
read them a ſecond or third time, the re- 


membrance of the former emotion may ſerve 


to heighten. the preſent; — when we read ö 


them in company, or hear them read, our 
emotions are enforced by ſympathy; — and 


all this while the wit or humour remains the - 
flame, unimpaired and unaffected by acci- 


dental aſſociations.— Whereas, on the o 


| ther hand, there are many circumſtances that : 
tend in time to obliterate, or at leaſt to ſoft- 


en, what at firſt might ſeem ridiculous in 
25 modes of converſation or dreſs. For things 
are not always agrecable or diſagreeable in 


proportion to chen intrinſic beauty or defor- 4 
mity; much will depend on extrancous and 
90 accidental connections: and, as men who _ 


live in ſociety do daily acquire new compa- 

nions, by whom their manners are in ſome 

degree tinctured; ſo whatever is driven a- 
bout in the tide of human affairs is daily 


made a part of ſome new allemblage, and 


daily contracts new qualities from thoſe 


things that chance aſſociates with it. A vaſt 
periwig is in itſelf perhaps ſomewhat ridicu- 
bous; but the perſon who wears it may be 
A venerable character. Theſe two objects, 


being conſtantly united, derive new quali- 


135 ties from each other : — the wig may at firſt 
3 G 2 1780 5 raiſe 
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 raiſea Kate at the expence of the wearer, = 
but the wearer will at laſt render ever his 
wig reſpectable. The fine lady may have a 


Debs Jas charms, every one of which is more 


than ſufficient to make us fond of the little 
irregularities of her temper, and much more 
to reconcile us to any awkward diſpoſition of. 


Her ringlets or apparel, And the fine gen 


| tleman, whoſe hair in its economy ſo laue =. 
_ reſembles that of Milton's Adam *, may be, 
| what no ungracefulneſs of ſhape or feature 
will ever expoſe to ridicule, a faithful friend, 
a valiant ſoldier, an agreeable companion, or 
a dutiful ſon, — Our natural love of ſo- 
ciety, the various and. ſubſtantial pleafures 
we derive from that ſource, and our prone- 
| _ neſs to imitation, not to mention the power 
of cuſtom, ſoon reconcile us to the manners 
of thoſe with whom we live; and therefore 
cannot fail to recommend cheir external 99 ; 
= Penne. i 1 
All the nations in Europe, os atthaps all 5 
T the nations on earth, are, in ſome particulars 
of dreſs or deportment, mutually ridiculous 
to one another; and to the vulgar of each _ 


nation, or to thoſe who have never been 


from home, nor converſed with ſtrangers, © | 
the e of foreign — are 


* chile locks. 0 
| Round "Wl his Apes. forelock Dae hos 
| Cluſtering but not beneath his ſhoulders broad. 
.  Parad) JG hgh] beck 4 


moſt - 
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moſt apt to appear ludicrous. Perſons who, 9 
by travel or extenſive acquaintance, are be- 
come familiar with foreign manners, ſec no- 

thing ridiculons in them: and it is there- 
fore reaſonable, that a diſpoſition to laugh at 
the dreſs and geſtures of a ſtranger (pro@= | 
| vided theſe be unaffected on his part) ſhould  *© 
be taken for a mark of ruſticity, ä 4-43 
of ill- nature. Tragedies written in rhime, or | 
pronounced in Recitative, may be thought „% og 
ricdiculous, when one has ſeen a > 
them; but it is eaſy to give a reaſon why Longer ol 
._ they ſhould be highly and ſeriouſly intereſt- 
ing in France and Italy. That cannot he lu- 
dicrous, that muſt, on the contrary, be the _ 
object of admiration, to which we have been 
accuſtomed to annex ideas of de 2 RE 
leiſure, of beauty and magnificence, which 
=. have always heard ſpoken of as a mat- 
ter of univerſal concern, and with which 
from our infancy we have been acquainted. b 
May we not, then, ſet it down, as a cha= _ — 1 
racter of Ludicrous abſurdity, that it is in 
tome degree new and ſur priſing? Witticiſms : "24.0 
that appear to be ſtudied give en o 
of entertainment: and nothing ſets off a 
merry tale to ſo great advantage as an un- 
promiſing ſimplicity of ſtyle and manner. 
Hy virtue of this negative accompliſhment, 
men of moderate talents have been known to 
contribute more to the mirth of the compas- 
ny, than thoſe could ever do, who, with ſunrnrnr 
perior 3 of . were more P88 
5 5 © - thay : 


— — —— — —U— 
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their language, and more animated in their 
pronunciation, Conciſeneſs, too, when we 
intend a laughable concluſion, is an eſſen- 
tial requiſite in telling a ſtory ; nor ſhould _ 
any man attempt to be diffuſe in humorous 
narrative, but he whoſe wit and eloquence 
are very great. A joke is always the worſe 
for being expected : the longer it is with- 
| Held after we are made to look for it, the 
more will its volatile ſpirit loſe by evapo- 
„ The greateſt maſterpieces in ludi- 
e writing would become inſipid, if too 
trequently peruſed; decies repetita placebi! is 
a a character that belongs to few of them: and 
l believe every admirer of Cervantes and Field- 
ing would purchaſe at a confiderable price 
ttzhe pleaſure of reading Tom Jones and Don 
Quixote for the firſt time. It is true, a go 
comedy, well performed, may entertain tle 
ſame perſon for many ſucceſſive evening 
but ſome varieties are always expected, and Ts 
do generally take place, in each new repre- FF 
 fentation; and though the wit and the bu- FF 
ſineſs of every ſcene ſhould come at laſt to 
be diſtinctly ee ahi there will ſtill de 
ſomething in the art of 'the player, which 5 
one would wiſh to ſee repeated. 5 
II. But as every ſurpriſing incongruity is 
not ludicrous, we muſt purſue © our ſpecula- 
wn a little further. : 
I. A more ſtriking abſurdity there is ot 
- he whole univerſe, than a vitious man. 
| His frame and faculties a are human his mo- 
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ral nature, originally inclined to rectitude, 
is {adly perverted, and applied to purpoſes 
not leſs unſuitable to humanity, than dan- 
| cing is to a bear, or a ſword and ſnuff- box 
to a monkey. He judges of things, not by 
their proper ſtandard, nor as they are in 


themſelves, but as they appear through the 


| medium of his own variable and artificial ap- 


petites; as the clown is ſaid to have applied 


his candle to the ſun-dial to ſee how the 
night went. He overlooks and loſes real 


good, in pron Wh to attain that of which he | 
knows not whether it be good, or whether it 
be attainable; like the dog in the fable, lo- 


fing the ſubſtance by catching at a ſhadow. 
He juſtifies his conduct to his own mind, 


1 Ln whereof he ſees the fallacy; 


| like the thief endeavouring to enrich himſelf 


by ſtealing out of his own pocket. He pur- | 


| poſes to take up and reform, whenever his 
| appetites are fully gratified ; like the ruſtic, 


whoſe plan was, to wait till the water of 


the river ſhould run by, and then paſs over 


dry-ſhod. He attempts what is beyond his 
reach, and is ruined by the attempt; like 


the frog that burſt by endeavouring to blow 


| herfelf up to the ſize of an ox. —— Ina 


2F "ay Apr, fe by its \ROvercy or enormity, 15 


word, more blunders and abſurdities, than 
ever the imitators of Eſop aſcribed to the 


| beaſts, or Joe Millar to the Scots and Iriſh, . 


” might eaſily be traced out in the conduct of 
the wicked man. And yet Vice, however it 


by -- 
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by no means an object of laughter, even to 


hoſe who perceive in it all the abſurdities 


have ſpecified, We pity, and in ſome caſes 
we abhor, the perpetrator; but our mind 
muſt be depraved like his own, . if we laugh | 


at him. 
But can pity, e ad riſibility, 


0 be excited by the ſame object, and at the ſame 
time? Can the painful paſſions of hatred 
and horror, and the pleaſurable feeling chat 
accompanies laughter, exiſt at one and the 
lame inſtant in a well-informed mind?) Can 
that amuſe and delight us by its abſurdity, yp 
which our moral principle, armed with the 
authority of Heaven, declares to be ſhame- 7, 
".- ak, and worthy of puniſhment? It is im- 
poſlible : emotions, ſo different in their na- 
ture, and ſo unequal in power, cannot dwell 
2 together ; the weaker mult give place to the 
ſtronger. And which is the weaker ? — mo- - 
ral diſapprobation, or the ludicrous ſenti- 
ment? Are the pleaſures of wit and hu- 
mour a ſufficient counterpoiſe to the pangs 
of ü a wounded ſpirit? Area jeſt and a ge- 
nerous action equally reſpectable? In affic- | 
tion, in ſickneſs, at the hour of death, which 
is the better comforter, an approving con—- 
- ſcience, or a buffoon ? — the remembrance of 
© well-ſpent life, or of our connections with 
a witty lociety ! 2 The glow-worm and the 
ſun are not lets ſuſceptible of compariſon.— 
It would ſeem then, that thoſe abſurditics in 
ourſelv es or r others, which provoke the di- 
enen 5 
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appr. obation of the moral faculty, cannot be 


ludicrous ; becauſe in a ſound mind they 


| give riſe to emotions inconſiſtent with, and 
tar more powerful than, that whereof laugh- 


ter is the outward indication. 


hut what do you ſay of thoſe Comedies and 
: Ae vrhich put us out of conceit with our 
vices, by expoſing them to laughter ? Such 
81 performAnens,. ſurely cannot be all unnatu- 
ral; and if they are not, may not vice be 
: made a ludicrous object? — Our follies, and 
vices of leſs enormity, may, 1 grant, be ex- | 
hibited in very laughable colours ; and if we 
can be prevailed on to ſee them in a ridieu- 
tus light, that is, both to laugh at and to 
deſpiſe them, our reformation may be preſu- 
med to be in ſome forwardneſs : and hence 
che utility of ridicule, as an inſtrument of 
moral culture. — But if we only laugh at our 
faults, without deſp ing them, that is, if they 5 
appear ludicrous only, and not ridiculous, it is 
do be feared, that we ſhall be more inclined _ 
to love than: to hate them : and hence the 


im perfection of thoſe writings, in which hu- 


man follies are made the ſubject of mere 


pleaſantry and amuſement, — I cannot ad- 


mit, that to a ſound mind undiſguiſed in- 
morality can ever ceaſe to be diſguſtful; tho' 


allow, that the guilty perſon may polleſs 


qualities ſufficient to render him agrecable 
upon the whole. This indeed happens too 


often in life; and it is this that makes bad 


company ſo ls ennaring. This roo, the 


Vie, zn - Comic 


—ñ ũ —— — — rY — 
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more powerful emotion than laughter; 
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Comic Muſe, laying aſide the character of 
a moraliſt, and aſſuming that of a pimp, has 


too often introduced upon the ſtage. Bur, 


however profligate a poet may be, © are 
not to fuppoſe, that downright wickedneſs 


can ever in itſelf be a laughable object to any 


. decent aſſembly of rational beings. The Fb. 
ved Mie, the Old Bachelor, the Beggar ar's Os. 
vera, are dangerous plays no doubt, and 
ſcandalouſly immoral ; but it is the wit and 
the humour, not the villany, 'of Brute, Bel- 
mour, and Macheath, that makes the au- 
dience merry; and Vanburgh, Conoreve, 
and Gay, are blameable, not becauſe they 
have made beaſtlineſs, robbery, lying, and 
5 adultery, ludicrous, (for that | believe Was 


— 


not in their power), but becauſe they adorn 8 
their reſpective reprobates with engag inz 5 
qualities to ſeduce others into Imitation. — 
But may not criminal adventures be fo: 
guiſe and miſrepreſented, as to extort 
tte: even from a man of good Princip plcs 4 
A This may be, no doubt; for, as the tor: 
ok falichood are infinite, it is not ealy to 1. 
how many ſtrange things may be affected by 
Miſt ep! reſentation, While the moral faculty 
is inactive or neuter, the ludicrous ſentiment” 


may operate; but to have a juſt ſenſe of rae 


| enorn nity of a crime, and at the ſame 5 ne 
to hugh at it, ſeems impoſſible, or at lect. 


unnatural : 5 — and therefore, we may Venture 
to repeat, that moral dilapprobation 8 
* 

1 


conſeque Th 
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= conſequently, that both, as their natures are 
inconſiſtent, cannot at the fame time prevail 
in a well-informed mind. © They are fools 
who laugh at fin;” a; whatever may 
be the practice of Nee or of good 


men under the influence of a temporary ns 


fatuation, the common feelings of mankind h 
2 do not warrant ſo groſs an improprietyx. 
As to Satire, we muſt obſerve, that it is of . 
two ſorts, the Comic and the Serious; that 


3 h man foibles are the proper objects of oh”. 5 
former, and vices and crimes of the latter; 


and that it ought to be the aim of the ſatiriſt 
to make thoſe ridiculous, and theſe deteſt- 


ble. I know not how it comes to paſs, that 
* Comic Satire ſhould be ſo much in 


N vogue; but I find that the generality of cri- 


tics are all for the moderation and ſmiling 


graces of the courtly Horace, and ekchim ; 


= zainſt the vehemence and vindiQtive zeal of - - 
the unmannerly Juvenal. They may as well 


blame Sophocles for not adopting the | tie 
of Ariſtophanes, and inſiſt that Cicero ſhould 
have arraigned. Verres in the language of A- 
nacreon. Nor do Horace and Ju uvenal admit 8 
of compariſon i in this reſpect * — 0p more 


Nor indeed in any e Different i in their view s, 5 
and in their ſubjects, they differ no leſs in ſtyle. That 


of Horace (in his fatires) is indeed ſuperlarively elegant, 


5 by caſy, familiar, and apparently artleſs. The ſtyle of 
135 Juvenal is elaborate, | W vehement, Posten, Kt 
Ad often ſublime. 5 * 


| 3 UI 3 N tan 5 
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than a chapter of the Tale of a Tub can be 
compared with one of the Saturday papers in 


the Spectator. Theſe poets had different 


views, and took different ſubjects; and there- 


fore it was right that there ſhould. De a abs 
ference in their manner of writing. Had Ju- _ 


venal made a jeſt of the crimes of his con- 
temporaries, all the world would have called 
him a bad writer and a bad man. And had 


Horace, with the ſeverity of Juvenal, * 8 
ec the impertinence of coxcombs, the pe- 
1 dantry of the Stoics, the faſtidiouſneſs of = 2 
xury, and the folly of avarice, he would 


have proved himſelf ignorant of the nature 
of things, and even of the meaning. of his 


5 OWN i precept + 


. Adfit 
| Re 3 peccatis que parnas irroget æquas, 
Ne Foter nan borribilt ſettere tage + 


That. 2 Ha nor 13 ever en- 


deavoured to make us laugh at crimes, 1 
will not affirm; but for every indifcretion 
of this kind they are to be condemned, not 
imitated. And this is not the general cha- 


0 racter © ot their Latire. Horace laughed at che. 


» Let rules be brd chat may 0 our rage contain, 
And puniſh faults with a proportion'd pain: 
And do not flay him, who deſerves alone 
A 5 for che falt that he has done 
F eee h, 


E fall 1e 5 | 
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follies ad foibles of mankind ; far he 


did well. But Juvenal (if his indecencies 


had died with himſelf) might, as a moral 
ſatiriſt, be ſaid to have done better. Fired 
with honeſt indignation at the unexampled 
degeneracy of his age; and, diſdaining that 
tameneſs of expreſſion and ſervility of ſen- 
timent, which in ſome caſes are infallible 
marks of a daſtardly ſoul, he dragged Vice 
from the bower of pleaſure and from the 
- throne of empire, and exhibited her to the 


world, not in a ludicrous attitude, but in 


her genuine form; a form of ſuch loath- 
ſome uglineſs, and: hideous diſtortion, s 
cannot be viewed without horror. 


Wie repeat therefore, that wickedneſs i is no 


= object of laughter; the diſapprobation of 


conſcience, and the ludicrous ſentiment, be- 


ing emotions inconſiſtent in their nature, and 
- very. unequal in power. In fact, the latter 
emotion is generally weak, and never ſhould 

be {trong ; while the former i in every mind 


ought to be, and in every ſound mind is, the - | 


moit powerful principle of the human con- 


i ſütution. 0 


LL Further: When frered: 1 are pro- 
. faned by meanneſs of alluſion and language, 
the incongruity will not force a ſmile from a 

_ well-diſpoſed perſon, except it ſurpriſe him 
in an unguarded moment. J could quote, 
from Blackmore and Rutherford, thoughts 

incongruous as any that ever diſgraced li- 
©" bo rature, but which are too ſhocking to raiſe. 
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any other emotions than horror and indig- 


nation. From an author far more reſpectable 
I thall give one inſtance, to ſhow how deba- 
ſing it is, even to a 8 * to become 


_ Harterer. 


Falſe . made 1 flatrery . = 


Heaven can ſtrike out, like + Bi TO at a blow; : 


But, ere a prince is to perfection ORs: 
He coſts Omnipotence a ſecond thought: 
With toil and ſweat, _ 

With hardening cold and forming heat, 
The Cyclops did their work repeat, 


: Before of ' impenetrable thield Was wrought . 


1 Ae too is s generally. white} it its, 2 p. 1 
ſervative againſt riſible impreſſions; whence - 
great laughers are ſuppoſed to be good-na- 
7:0. 2 DR. | WR all England Jaughed at -the_ 
heroes of the Dunciad, Colley Cibber and his 
pbrethren were, I dare ſay, perfectly ſcrious. 


. And if the gravity of Edmund Curll was o- 


vercome by that © account of his poiſoning,” 0 
which no other perſon's gravity could ever | 
withſtand, he muſt have poſſeſſed a great deal! 
of philoſophy or of inſenſibility. Socrates, | 
in the Athenian theatre, joining in the laugh = 


that Ariſtophanes had raiſed againſt him, 


| ſpoken of by old authors as a ſingular in⸗ 1 


ſtance of ſelf-command : which J mention, 


not with a VIEW | to compare the lage with > 


| * Dryden's Threnodia Avguſtalis. 
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the bookſeller, but to ſhow, that anger and 
laughter were ſuppoſed to have the ſame in- 
gucnce on each other two thouſand years a- 


go, which they are found to have at this e 


Sy Preſen t time, LA 7, 
3. Even pity alone } is, "top the moſt. part, = 
of power ſufficient to controul rifibility, To 


one who could diveſt himſelf of that aftec- 


f | 40 


tion, a wooden leg might perhaps appear lu- : 


dicrous; from the ſtriking contraſt of m- _ 


congruity and fimilitude ; — and in fact we 


13 find: that Butler has made both himſelf ane 
huis readers merry with an implement of this 


ſort that pertained to the expert Crowdero ; 
and that Smollet has taken the ſame free- 
dom, for the ſame purpole, with his friend 
. Lieutenant Hatchway. But he who forgets 


haumanity fo far, as to ſmile at ſuch a me- 


morial of misfortune i ma living perſon, will 
be blamed by every good man. We expect, 


becauſe from experience we know it is na- 


tural, that pity mould e over che ludi- 
1 emotion, _ | 
Many a Scotch preſby terian b Hut 
5 cheſon in his Refleftions upon Laughter 7 5 
” has been put to it to preſerve his gravity, 
upon hearing the application of Scripture 


he obſerved a croud in the ſtreets about 
1 maſon, who had fallen along with his 
ſcaffold, and was overwhelmed with the 
ruins of the chimney which he had been 


der 


made by his countryman Dr Pitcairn, as 


building, and which fell immediately at- : 
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cs 


ter the fall of the poor maſon : Bleſſed 
are the dead which die in the Lord, for 
they reſt from their Iabours, and their 5 a 
works follow them.“ — For the honour of Cf 
5 the learned Phyſician's memory, I hope the * [ 
ſtory is not true, Such wantonnets of im- 0 
piety, and ſuch barbarity of inſult, is no e 
object of laughter, but of horror. 7 Aud! 
. 

\ 

f 

| 


cc 


CC 


1 


i I ſhould have no good opinion of 
any Preſbyterian, or of any perſon, who | 
could find it difficult to eels. his gray ity : 
: on hearing 1 It told. 3 55 
4. Fear 18-2 * "OY which would 1 think 
1 on almoſt any occaſion repreſs laughter. * 
conccal one's fear, one might feign a laugh; 
and ary paſſion in extreme may produce a 
_ fimilar convulſion: but nobody laughs at 
_ that which makes him ſeriouſſy afraid, how- 
ever incongruous its appearance ma) be. * 
friend of mine dreamed that he faw the de- 
vil, and awoke in a great fright. He deſcri- 
bed the phantaſm very minutely ; and ſure 
a more ridiculous one was never imagined ; 
put, inſtead of laughter, his countenance be- 
trayed every ſymptom of horror; for the 
dream had made a {ſtrong impreſſion, No! 
could he for many months think of it with- 
out uneaſineſs. It is ſtrange, that the com- 
mon people, who are ſo much afraid of the 
devil, ſhould fancy him to be of a Judicrms 
figure, with horns, a tail, and clover. £ 55 
united to the 1 ; 4 Sir Thomas 
Brown, with no little plaubbilicy, derives 
5 15 
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this conceit Nom the Rabbins *. But the 
Romans, from their aſcribing unaccount- 
able fear to the agency of Pan, whoſe ſuppo- 
ſed figure was the ſame, appear to have been 
N pollelſed with a ſimilar ſuperſtition, in what- 
ever way they came by it. Satyrs, how- 
| ever, were believed to be merry beings; al- 
ways piping and dancing, and friſking = 
bout, cracking their Jokes, and throwing ©} Þ 
themſelves into antic attitudes; and indeed | 
when they are introduced in a picture, they 1-4 
= ly convey ſomewhat of a ludicrous _ 4] 
generally 7 . 
im preſton, as the ſight of ſuch an animal,  _ | 
ſuppoſed to be harmleſs, could hardly fail ol 
to do. = 1 
55 Gobd- n 10 many veſtrainte ; 
upon laughter, and upon all other emotions 
that diſplay themſelves externally. And this 
leads me to ſpeak of thoſe refinements in wit 
; and humour, which take place in ſociety, ” | 
95 according as mankind | nende! in polite be- 5 
haviour. GE 
Lot Froth, in 1 005 play called: the Double ä 
Dealer F, and Lord Cheſterfield, in a book 
of letters which ſome think might have borne 
the lame appellation, declaim vehemently a- 
gainlt laughter: — “ there is nothing more 
: _ unbecoming a perſon of quality, than to 
4 laugh; tis ſuch a: vulgar ing; every 5 


3 Pfeudodoxia Epidemica, book | «5. chap. 21. 
4 At 1, ſeene 4. A ot open „ 
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body can laugh.” Influenced by doc- 


trine of ſo high authority, many of my 
readers may, I am afraid, have been incli- 


ned to think hardly of me, for analyſing vul- ; 
gar witticiſms, and inquiring into the nature 
of a phenomenon, which can no longer thow _ 
its face in genteel company. And therefore 

"= may be proper for me to ſay a word or 
two in defence, firſt of . and ſecondiy 


of my ſubject. 


In behalf of 1 my af 1 can only plend, that © 
Lavghter,- eee unfaſhionable, is a rel 
and a natural expreſſion of a certain human 
__ emotion, or inward feeling; and has been W 
for any thing I know to the contrary, erer 
| ſince the days of Adam; that therefore it 
is as liable to the cognizance of philoſophy, 5 
as any other natural fact; and that we are to 
judge of it, rather from its unreſtrained e- 
nergies, chan from the appearances it may 
1 5 aſſume under the control of affectation or de- 
5 licacy. Ihe foot of a Chineſe beauty is whi- | 
ter, no doubt, and prettier, than that of a 


Scotch highlander ; yet I would adviſe those 


who are curious to know the parts and pro- 
portions of that limb, to contemplate the 
clown rather than the lady. To be maſter ot 5 


one's own temper, is a moſt deſirable thing; 


and much more pleaſant it is, to live with 
ſuch as are ſo, than among thoſe who, with- 3 
out caution or diſguiſe, ſpeak, and look. and 
act, according to the impulſe of paſſion : 4 
7 bur the philoſopher who would analyſc an- 


ger, 


r n 
— — — Y 
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ger, pride, jealouſy, or any other violent e- 
motion, will do well to take its phenomena 
rather from the latter than from the former. 
7 Juſt ſo, in tracing out the cauſe of laughter, 
I did not think it neceſſary or expedient to 


confine my obſervation to thoſe pleaſantries —_ 
which the ſentimental critic would honour _ 


with a ſimper: it ſuited my purpoſe better 
do attend to examples, which, whether really 


laughed at or no, the generality of mankind . 5 


would acknowledge to be laughable. 


That all men are not equally inclined: to 


laughter; and that ſome may be found, who 


"rarely indulge 1 in it themſelves, and actually 5 
diſlike it in others, cannot be denied. But 


they are greatly miſtaken, who ſuppoſe this 
character to be the effect of good- breeding, 
= peculiar to high life. In the cottage you 
will find it, as well as in the drawing room. 


: Nor f 18 profuſe laughter peculiar to low life: 2, 


it is a weakneſs incident to all ſtations ; 


though I believe, that among the wiſer fore; bn 


botli of clowns and of 8 4 it e be leſs - 
common. We: 

But the preſent ; inquiry dow: not 'G ch . 

5 regard laughter itſelf, as that pleaſurable e- 


motion or ſentiment, whereof laughter is the 


outward ſign, and n may be intenſely 
| lelt by thoſe who do not laugh at all; even 


as the perſon who never weeps may yet be 


very tender-hearted. Nay as the keeneſt and 
dot rational ſorrow is not the molt apt to 
: capreſs itſelf in tears; ſo the moſt admi- 

3 | 2 5 rable . 


. e 1 
: 5 
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rable performances in wit and humour axe 
not perhaps the moſt laughable; admiration 


being one of thoſe powerful emotions that 


occaſionally engroſs the whole ſoul, and ſuſ- 


pend the exerciſe of its faculties. — And- 


therefore, whatever judgement the reader 
may have formed concerning the lawtalneſs, 


expediency, or propriety, of this viſible and 

audible convulſion called Laughter ; my ac- 

count of the cauſe of that internal emotion | 
which generally gives riſe to it, may be al- 
| lowed to be pardonable, if it ſhall be fo was. 4 


to be juſt. Nor does Lord Cheſterfield, 


I remember, object to this emotion, nor wa 
__ ſmile as the outward expreſſion of it, ſo long 
as the ſaid fmile is not ed to degenerat f 


A into an open laugh. 


Good breeding is he's art off alesfinig thoſe 1 
ch whom we converſe, Now we cannot 
1 pleaſe others, if we hes: ſhow them what 
is unpleating in ourſelves, or give them eu- 
1on to think that we perceive what is un- 


pleaſing in them. Every emotion, theretore, 


that would naturally ariſe from bad qualities | 


in us, or from the view of them in others, 


: and all thoſe emotions in general which our 


company may think too violent, and caunet 
lympathiſe with, nor partake in, good-breed- 
ing requires that we ſuppreſs. - Laughter, 


which is either too profuſe or too obltre; d- 


krous, 1s an emotion of'this kind: and oF 


fore, a man of breeding will be careful not 
to laugh much longer, or much oftener than 


other: 8 
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bthers; nor to laugh at all, except where it 
1s probable, that the jeſt may be equally re- 
liſhed by the company, — Theſe, and other 
| reltraints peculiar to poliſhed life, have, by 
ſome writers, been repreſented as productive 


of fraud, hypocriſy, and a thouſand other 
crimes, from which the honeſt, open, un- 


dehigning lavage is ſuppoſed to be entirely 


free, But, were this a fit place for ſtating 


the compariſon, we could eaſily prove, that 
tie reſtraints of good- breeding des {ocie- 


ty comfortable, and, by ſuppreſſing the out- 
ward energy of intemperate paſſions, tene 


not a little to ſuppreſs thoſe pathons them- 
elves : while the unbridled liberty of ſavage 


lite gives full play to every turbulent emo- 


tion, keeps the mind in continual uproar, 


and diſqualifies it for thoſe improvements 


amd calm delights, that reſult from the exer- = 


| cif; 2 of the rational and moral faculties. 


But to return. The more we are en 


lomed to any ſet of objects, the greater de- 
icacy of diſcernment we acquire in com- 
; _ paring them together, and eſtimating their 


degree of excellence. By ſtudying many 


: pictures one may become a judge of paint- 


ing; by attending to the ornaments and 


proportions of many buildings, one acquires 


| a taſte in architecture; by practiſing mulic, 
| we improve our ſenſe of harmony; by read- 
ing many poems, we learn to diſtinguiſh the 


: good from the bad. In like manner, by be- 
I ng converſant 1 in works of wit and humour, 


and 
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and by | joining in polite converſation, we re- 


mme our taſte in ridicule, and come to un- | 
dervalue thoſe homeher jokes that entertain 


the vulgar. Whar 1 improves individuals will 


in time improve nations. Plautus abounds 
in pleaſantries that were the delight of his 


own and of the following age, but which, at 


the diſtance of one hundred and fifty years, 
Horace ſcruples not to cenſure for their in- 
urbanity *. And we find not a few even in 
| | Shakeſpeare (notwithſtanding the great ſu- 
periority of his genius) at which a critic of 
| theſe days would be leſs inclined to laugh, | 
than to ſhake his head. Nay in the time 
of Charles the Second, many things patled 
upon the Engliſh ſtage for excellent humour, 
Which would now be intolerable, — And thus : 
it is, that we are enabled to judge of the po- 
; teneſs of nations, from the delicacy of their 
Comic writers ; and of the breeding and li- 
terature of individual men, from their turn 
of humour, from their favourite jokes and _ 


ſtories, and from the very ſound, duration, 


28 and frequency, of their laughter. 
The converſation of the common people, 

: though not ſo ſmooth, nor ſo pleating, a» | 
that of the better ſort, has more of the will _ 
neſs and ſtrong expreſſion of nature. Ihe 
common people ſpeak and look what they 
think, bluſter and threaten when they e 

T angry, affect no e which ney do 


4 Hor. 7B, Poet, rel, 270,275. 
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not foal; and when afftaded are at no pains 
to conte their diſſatisfaction. They laugh 
when they perceive any thing ludicrous, 
without much deference to the ſentiments of 


their company; and, having little reliſh for 
delicate humour, becauſe they have been 
but little uſed to it, they amuſe themſelves 
with ſuch pleaſantry as in the higher ranks 
of life would offend by its homelineſs. Vet 
may it be ludicrous notwithſtanding ? = - 
_ thoſe paſſions in a clown or ſavage may be 
natural, which in the polite world men are 


3 very careful to ſuppreſs. . 


. Tropes and Figures FOTOS LON into yY 4 


rious writing a variety of diſproportionate i- 


mages; which, however, do not provoke 

5 laughter, when they are ſo contrived as to 
raiſe ſome other emotion of greater authos 
rity. To illuſtrate this by examples taken e 
from every ſpecies of trope and figure e, id not 
| necellary, and would be tedious. 1 ſhall 
confine my remarks to the Similitude or 

Compariſon; which is a very common i- 
gure, and contributes, more perhaps than 


any other, to render language emphatical, 
- pictureſque, and affecting to the fancy. 


Every Similitude implies two things; the 


idea to be illuſtrated, which I call the princi= 


| pal idea; and the obj ect alluded to, for the 
_ purpoſe of 9 Now if between theſe 
two there be a conſiderable inequality; if 
dhe one be mean and the other dignificd, or 
Os 15 one be of much er dignity than ? 
5 „„ che 
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the other; there may be reaſon to apprehend a 
(ſuppoling our theory juſt) that, by their ap- 
pearing in one aſſemblage, a mixture of re. 
lation and contrariety may be produced, ſuf- 
fllicient to render the compariſon ludicrous; 0 
| — of relation, ariſing from the likeneſs,.— b 
of contrariety, ariſing from the diſpropor- 
tion. And that this is often the caſe, we g 
| Have ſeen already. — But when Homer com- 
pares a great army to a flight of cranes, - 
Nector to a rock, Ajax to an aſs, and Ulyifes 5 
covered with Le to a bit of live coal ra- 
bed up among embers, the ſimilitudes, for 
all their incongruity, are quite ſerious; at 
leaſt they convey no Riſible impreſſion to a 
reader of taſte when peruſing the poem. By 
attending a little ro this matter, we ſhall per⸗ ö 
haps be able to throw new Ught on our ar- 
gument. . 
1 Rimnlirudes. a W to e n. 
nection with the preſent e e are diſtin- 
guiſhable into three claſſes. 1. One ſublime = 
„ dignified object may be likened to ano- 

ther that is more ſublime, or more digni- 

fied. 2. An object comparatively mean may 
be likened to one that is ſublime. 3. An ob- 

5 comparatively ſublime ___ be likened o 
one that is mean. | 
I. If one great or dignified object 15 likew 
ed to another that is greater or more digni- 
fied, as when Homer compares Achilles 3 
arms to the moon, to a comet, to the 3 
e „ 


and ro 4 god *, our admiration is evident- 
1y heightened, and the principal idea impro- 
ved, by the compariſon, But that which we 


greatly admire we ſeldom laugh at in any 


_ circumſtances; and perhaps never, when, to- 
: gether with admiration, "Tt infuſes into the 
_ foul that ſweet and elevating aſtoniſhment 
which attends the perception of thoſe objects 
or ideas that we denominate ſublime. "The 5 


emotions. inſpired by the view of ſublimity 


is alſo in itſelf more powerful than that which 
gives rife to laughter; at leaſt in all minds 
chat are not weak by nature, nor depraved 
by habit. No perſon of a ſound mind ever 
laughed the firſt time he raiſed his eyes to 
| contemplate the infide of St Paul's cupola : | 
dor, in performing any of the ſolemn offices 
. his function, would a judge, a magi- 
ſtrate, or a clergyman, be excuſed, if he were 
800 give way to laughter. In vain would he 
1 plead, that his mind was at that moment 
truck with a ludicrous conceit, or with the 
eecollection of a merry ſtory :; we ſhould ſay, 
that thoughts of a higher nature ought to 
have reſtrained him ; — an idea which would 
l occur to us, if we were not conſcious of 
the natural ſubordination of the riſible pro- 
| - An object not abſolutely mean 
is rendered ſublime 1 in ſome degree, by: aſſo- No 


| pen ity. 


3 * Thad, xix. | 


vol. Vu. 3k „„ Walon - 
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ciation with a ſublime idea. A Pibrech 
which in every other country would appear a 
jamble of unmeaning ſounds, may art = 
nicate ſublime impreſſions to a highlander of 
Scotland; not ſo much becauſe he under- . 
ſtands its modulation, as becauſe it conveys | 
to his mind the elevating ideas of danger, 
and courage, and armies, and military fer 
vice. And let me take this opportunity to 
obſerve, that, in like manner, a thing not lu- 
dicrous in itſelf may occaſion laughter, when 


2 W conveys to the mind any ludicrous idea 
related to it by cuſtom, or by any other al- 


clating Principle. It can hardly be ſaid, chat : 


the braying of an aſs is in itſelf more ludi- 5 


crous (though perhaps it may be more diſſo- 
nant) than the neigh of a horſe; yet one 


-" 204Y be inclined to ſmile when one hears it, 


by its bringing to mind the other quali tic 
"0; that ai ima wich which che Wags 


* 4 Pibrech i is a ſpecies of tune derufine;! Fehiok; o ; 
the highlands and weſtern iſles of Scotland. It is per- 
formed on a bagpipe, and differs totally from all other 


muſic. Its rhythm is ſo irregular, and its notes, e- 
cially in the quick mov ement, ſo mixed and huddlcc al Ihe: 
_ gether, that a ſtranger finds it almoſt impoſſible t4 x4 _ 
cile his ear to it, ſo as to perceive its modulation. 0m * 


of theſe Pibrochs, being intended to repreſent a 6. ate, 


degin with a grave motion reſembling a march; thei: ra- 
_ dually quicken into the onſet ; run off with noily en- 


_ fuſion, and turbulent rapidity, to imitate the co: ther and 
= purſuit; ; then ſwell into a few fourithes of triun zan 4 


joy; and perhaps cloſe with the wild and flow Wa! ing 


1 of a funcral Farne. 


of 
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of both ancient and modern times have 


often made themſelves merry. And hence 
it is, that men of lively fancy, eſpecially if 


chey have been accuſtomed to attend to the 


1uchable fide of things, are apt to ſmile at 


renne 6 wy" 


that in which others neither perceive, nor 


| 08 imagine any thing ridiculous. 


An object comparatively mean is often - 
Tz ned to one that is ſublime : in which caſe 


it may require great addreſs in the poet to 


maintain the majeſty of Epic or Didactic 


compoſition. Similitudes of this kind, if 


very diſproportionate, are not to be hazard- 


ec, while the principal idea retains its pri- 
mitive meanneſs. The poet muſt firſt em- 


ploy all his powers of harmony and lan- 


guage, to adorn and C dignify it, by intereſt- 
inp the affections of his reader: a branch 
of the * art, which, as 5 have elſewhere 


: obſerved * is univerſal in its application, 
and may give life and pathos to mere de- 


ſeriptions of external nature, as well as to 


the moſt ſublime efforts of the Epic or r Tragic 
Muffe. 


uu the art of conferring dignity upon ob- 

- jects comparatively mean, Virgil excels all 
pocts whatever. By a tenderneſs of ſentiment 
irreliſtibly captivating ; by a perpetual ſe- 
_ ries of the moſt pleaſing, pictureſque, and 
romantic kane ant did ; "uy the molt ang di- 


- 9 + Ely on a Poetry and Mu, part 1. chap. 3. = 
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greſſions; and by a propriety, beauty, and 


ſweetneſs of language, peculiar to himſelf 


and unattainable by all others; he make: his 5 
Way to the heart of his readers, whatever be 


= the ſubject: and fo prepares them for ally- 


ions and ſimilitudes, which in the handof 
an ordinary poet might appear even ridicu- 
louſly inadequate; but which, by his ma- 
nagement, give an air of grandeur to the 
meaneſt things deſcribed 1 in his divine Geor- 
gic. The very mouſe that undermines the 
| threſhing-floor, he renders an animal of 1 im- , 
Portance. For his bees we are intereſted, as | 
for a commonwealth of reaſonable creatures, 
He compares them in one place to the Cy- 
clops forging thunder. Vet, inadequate and 
Nexen ludicrous as the compariſon muſt ap- 
| pear when it is thus mentianed, it ha u 
liuch effect as it appears in the poem. "The -- 
reader is already ſo prepoſſeſſed and elevated 
Vith thoſe ideas of dignity that adorn the 
ſubject, that he is more diſpoſed t to admire, - 


than to laugh or cayil. 


Mr John Philips had a happy talent in te 
Mock-Heroic, but was not equally fortunate 
in ſerious Poetry. In his Cyder, he endta- 
vours, in imitation of Virgil, to raiſe the 
ſubject by ſublime alluſions; but is apt to 


bring them in too abruptly, and before he 


has given ſufficient importance to the princi- 

pal idea, Nor has he any pretenſions to that 
1weetneſs and melody of ſtyle, which into- | 
Xicate the readers of the Mantuan poet, and 


prepare 


33 5 
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prepare them for any impreſſion he is plea- 
ſed to convey. And hence the language of 
Philips often takes the appearance of bom- 
haſt ; and ſome of his compariſons, inſtead 
of raiſing admiration by their greatneſs, I. 
| rather to on a ſmile * their incon- „„ 


DT bo. 


88 The 5 $ . form 
5 Dcle@able the. witleſs ſwain beguiles, 
Lil, with a writhen mouth and ſpattering 8 ES "el 
He taſtes the bitter Lw. 4 
Diſreliſh'd. Not with leſs ſurpriſe, than when „ 
mbattled troops with flowing banners pass 
Through flowery meads delighted, nor diſtruſt | 
Ihe ſmiling ſurface; whillt the cavern'd __ 
With grain incentive {tored, by ſudden blaze 
Hhurſts fatal, and involves the hopes of war 
I hery whirls ; ; full of victorious thoughts, 
'Torn and nder d, they wort * „„ 


l at Virgil hoon to dignify this. Gat by EE. 
magnificent alluſion, . he would not have 4 
' degraded the principal idea by low images, 

ok [like thoſe ſignified by the words writhen _ 4.2 
| mouth * and ante 2 * ; but A 


— * 5 
—— _ * " . 


= * This very writhen mouth ſeems. 10 > be an alluſion to | = 


. 155 latens Cake anita, Et ora e 1 1 
Triſtia tentantum ſenſu torguebit amaro.. . | 
| 5 „„ | ' Geurg.. li. 247. 


- but it is to a part of Virgil, where Gmpliciry 1 5 
in ore ſtudied than HcrAtinns 8 5 5 


have = 
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have ple el all his art to raiſe it to ſuch 


elevation as might make the diſproportionate 


greatneſs of the object alluded to leſs b 
een has imitated Virgi]'; 
manner with much better ſkill, in that beau- 5 
tiful paſſage of his Autumn +, too long fora 
gquotation, where he compares a hive of bees 
ſuffocated with brimſtone to a city ſwallowed 5 


vable k. 


up by an earthquake. 


In the Mock-Epic, where ridicule 5 is ; often 9 
raiſed by exaggerating fimilitudes, care is ta- 
Fen to introduce the pompous compariſon, | 
While the principal idea appears in all its 
native inſignificance; and ſometimes the ri- 
dicule is heightened by a daſh of bombait, or 
* a N circumſtance ä in- 


„5 * x the thied. e Virgil, ſpeaking of © 10 ethod ; 1 
895 . training ſteers to the plough and waggon, is at bens 
_ ro dignity the ſubject by elegant language; but his fip ures 


oe are pose, and not at all too 1017 for the occaſion : 


Tu quos ad Hub atque uſum formabis agreſtem 

Jam vitulos hortare, viamque inſiſte domandi, _ 

Tuan Tackles « animi fen, dum mobilis ætas, &c. 
| „ Veil. 163. 


Driden:: in 5 a. wants to riſe to higher e 
gance by means of bolder figures, which, however, being: 
ill-choſen and ill-prepared, give a ludicrous air t© e 
whole paſſage. He ſpeaks of ſending the calf” to eb 


of forming his mind with moral precepts, ind u — 
ing him in . before he 1 is r e by bad x 


. 


Autumn, verſ. 117 


troduced 


447 
rroduced 3 in the middle of affected ſolemnity. 
But, in judging of ſimilitudes in all ſerious 
writing, it is neceſſary to attend to the point 
of hkeneſs on which the compariſon turns: 
for two things may reſemble each other in 
one particular, which in all others are very 
unlike; and therefore a ſimilitude may, to 
an inattentive reader, appear incongruous, 
wllich is really proper and adequate. Thoſe 
critics who blame V irgil for the Ginile of the 
_ Cyclops above mentioned, would do well to 
conſider, that, though there be no reſem- 
blance between a bee and a huge one- eyed 
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giant, in the $ze and frame of their bodies, 


and as little between their reſpective em- 
: ployments and manufactures, there may, 


| however, be a reſemblance between them 


1 other things. „ cyclops are eager to 
have the thunderbolt forged; the bees may 
be as eager in their way to fill their cells with 


ff honey! 1 3 the art of thunder-making em- 


| ploys A number of hands, cach of whom has 
his particular department; and this alſo 
holds true of bees employed in the buſineſs 
of the hive, Now it is on account of their 
limilarity in theſe two reſpeas *, chat the 


pboct compares them; and in theſe two re- 
8 ipccts they certainly may be compared. But 


allow, that, in ſerious writing, a ſimilitude 
ol this kind ought not to be attempted, but 


* 


by an author of the 1 firſt rank; and 


* Bee Vir, Geor. iv. 176. „ 
therefore, 


440 


. 
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| therefore, though I vindicate Virgil, I think 
it extremely hazardous to imitate him, 


And I am aware of the truth of part of the 


following remark of Pope, which 1 quote ar 


length, (though ſome expreſſions in it do not 
perfectly coincide with the foregoing reaſon- 


ings), becauſe it ſeems to me to throw | light 


on the preſent ſubject. The uſe of the 
grand ſtyle on little ſubjects is not only 
ludicrous, but a fort of tranſgreſſion k 2 


_ gainſt the rules of proportion and me- 
eee iti uſing a vaſt force to lift a 


© feather, I believe it will be found a juſt 


. 
=” 


1 
cc 


counted for: laughter implies. cenſure; 
inanimate and irrational beings are not ob 7 0 


« jets of cenſure; and therefore they may 


be elevated as much as you pleaſe, and no 
ridicule follows: but when rational be- 


racter, it becomes ridiculous in art, be- 
_* cauſe it is vitious in morality. The. bees 


in Virgil, were they rational beings, would 
TY 


K 


3 obſervation, that. the low actions of life 
cannot be put into a figurative ſtyle with- 
on being ridiculous ; but things natural 


can. Metaphors raiſe the latter into dig- 
: * ey as we ſee in the Georgics ; but 
| * throw the former into ridicule, as in the 
<0. vin. 1 think this may very well be ac- 


ings are repreſented above their real cha- 


be ridiculous by having their actions a d 
manners repreſented on a level with crcu- 
tures ſo ſuperior as men; ſince i woul 0 1 


Cl 
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imply folly or pride, which are the Proper 
15 as of ridicule *.“ 

A ſimilitude may imply an incongruous 
alle n:mblage, when an object comp: aratively 
| 6 lung is likened to one that is mean. Ho- 
mier and Virgil compare heroes, not only to 

beaſts, but even to things inanimate, with- 
out raiſing a ſmile by the contraſt. And the 
reaſon, as given already, is, that in theſe ſi- 


militudes there is ſomething which either 


lakes off our attention from the incongruity, 


or raiſes within us an emotion more : powerful 


* than this of laughter. 


-.:..- Firſt; the: quality that 1 the 5 

g pariſon. may be in both objects ſo adequate, 
ſo ſimilar, and fo ſtriking, as to take off our 
attention from the incongruity of the aſſem- 
plage, or even to remove from the compari- | 
5 "fon, when attentively conſidered, every in- 
congruous appearance. Had Homer likened 
Paris to a horſe, becauſe he was good-na- 
tured and docile; Ajax to an aſs, becauſe he 
was dull; and Achilles to a lion, becauſe of 
his long yellow hair; the alluſions would 
: probably have been eee But he liken; : 
Paris to a pampered horſe , becauſe of his 
wanmonneſs, ſwiftneſs, and luxurious life; 
Ajax to an als 4+ becauſe he is ſaid to have 
5 been as much e to che aſſault of the : 


5 — robe 5 Poſterie to the Odyſſey. - 
+ Uliad, vi. e 4 Iliad, xi. 


Yo ls ak - i 
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Troj ans, as chat animal 1s to the Liows of 


en and Achilles to a lion *, on ac- 


count of his ſtrength, fierceneſs, and impe- 


tuoſity. Hector he compares to a rock tum 


bling from the top of a mountain Ty becauſe 


while he moved he was irreſiſtible, and when 
he ſtopped immoveable; qualities not more 

conſpicuous in the dero, than in the ſtone. 

Milton likens Satan to a whale ; not be- 


cauſe the one ſpouts ſalt water, as the other 


is vulgarly ſuppoſed to breathe out ſulphu- 
reous fire, but becauſe of his our e he 

and, to leſſen the 1 incongruity, if any ſhould 
be ſuppoſed to remain, the poet is at great 
pains to raiſe our r idea of the whale s mag- 


_ nitude : 


5 Him dap dy + on "the 1 58 1 
The pilot of ſome ſmall night- founder'd if 


Dceming ſome ifland, oft, as ſeamen tell, 


With fixed anchor in I his Re rhind, 
e by. his ſide. 


But, ſecondly, i it t may Hap even in the E 
higher poetry, that the compared qualities 


{hall preſent an incongruous aſſociation, to 


the diſadvantage of the principal idea. In 


_ this caſe, as there is an oppoſition, of great- 
mneſs in the principal idea, and ac in 


the object alluded to, it will be ſomewhat 


» nag, „ + mad, ail . 


{ Pax lea, book 1 ts 
0 cit! icult 


bs E IRE x 4 
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difficult to maintain true Epic dignity. It 


may, however, be done, by blending with the 


delcription of the mean object ſome intereſt- 
ing circumſtance, to take off the attention 
from the incongruity, and fix it on ſome- 


pared by Homer to a bit of live coal pre 
3 fe ved by, a ns: in a * of EOS. 


: As ſome poor ola. fated to ante by 
Remote from neighbours, in a foreſt wide, 
Studlious to fave what human wants require, 
In embers heap'd preſerves the ſeeds of fire; 
Hid in dry foliage thus Ulyfles lies, . 
Till Fallas * ſoft flumber on | bis 8 


| This fiuile, when we A to Fe _ | 
k likeneſs, will be found to have ſufficient. - 
_ propriety; the reſemblance being obvious, 


thing important or ſerious. Ulyſſes, going 
to lleep, covered over with leaves, after ſwim- 
ming out naked from a ſhipwreck, is e 5 


between a man almoſt deprived of life, and 


a brand almoſt extinguiſhed ; between 1 
foliage that defends Ulyſſes from cold, and 
probably from death, during the night, and 


the embers that keep alive the ſeeds of fire: 


yet if dreſſed up by a genius like Butler, it 
mi: ght aſſume a ludicrous appearance, from 1 
the diſproportionate nature of the things 


Naa But Homer, with great delicacy, 


raws off the reader's 8 attention to che you | 
* our lib. 8. 


4 * 2 3 _ _ ſant's 


1 
| 
} 
| 
j 
ö 
i 
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ſanb's ſolitary dwelling on the extremity of 
a frontier, where he had no neighbours 0 
aſſiſt him in renewing his fire, if by any ac- 
cident it ſhould go out. 


leſs through deſire to be avenged ON the 
plunderers of his houſehold, to a man em- 
ployed © in broiling on a great fire a ſtomach 


e full of fat and blood, and often turning 
Mc becauſe he is impatient to have it roalt- 
5 ed *.“ This image is unpleaſing and de- 
: Siedle; and the compariſon muſt appear 
ridiculous to a modern reader: — though 


Boileau pleads, that the viand here mention- 


ed was eſteemed a great delicacy by 1 the au- 
cients; though Euſtathius ſeems to think, 
that a low lirmilitude might in this place very 
well ſuit the begg arly condition of Uly!lc: S ” 
and though, in the opinion of Monſ. Dacicr 


the bag ſtulfed with fat and blood might, 
Homer . days, convey a religious, and c 


ſeque ntly an important, idea. 5 
When the object alluded to is pleaſing | in 
_ 3eſelf, and the deſeri ption elegant, we are apt 
to overlook the incongruity of a ſimilituds, 
even where the diſproportion 15 very great; 
the ludicrous emotion being as it were ap- 
preſled by our admiration of the poetry, or 


the littleneſs of the object compenſ. atech by 1 ts 
15 e That famous POE. - in Virg 


* Oy, XX. 


The poet is leſs . 
delicate on another Scan when he likens 
the ſame hero, toſſing i in tis bed, and jleep- 


where 
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where Amin; roaming up and down, from 
the agitation of her mind, and the PUR | 
of a demon, is compared to a top whipped 
about by boys, has been called fuſtian by 

ſome critics, and burleſque by others *, In 
my opinion it is neither. The propriety in 
point of likeneſs is undeniable. The object = 

alluded to, though in itſelf void of dignity, 
- i HOWEVer: 1 ; ny receives elevation 


» „e Phalerevs- pe chat ce . of 


OW lingu age, by exciting admiration, makes the ridiculous 


* {catiment in fine language is like dreſſing an ape in fine 


c cloaths. The words of Sappho, (continues he), when. 


Z of 


Beauty is her theme, are ſweet and beautiful; as in 
"a 


her poems on Love, on Air, and on the Halcyon. hs 
Indeed all the beauties of language, and ſome of them 


"BE 


boot her own invention, are interwoven with Sappho's | 
poetry. But the Ruſtic Bridegr oom, and the Porter 


10 


at the Wedding, ſhe has ridiculed in a different ſtyle ; 


© Vſappearz” and adds, “ that to expreſs a ludicrous _ 


wing very mean expreſſions, and a choice of words 


„dels ſuitable to poetry than to proſe.“ Demet. Phal. 


61606. 167. 168. 


An ape dreſſed in fine cloaths docs 


not ceaſe to be herons and in the Mock-Heroic poem, 


where the ſubject is contemptible or mean, great elegance, 


or even magnificence, of diction, may heighten the ridi= 
cue; of which, the Lutrin, the Dunciad, the Rape of 
_ the Lock, and the Battle of the Frogs and Mice, abound 

in examples. gut it is probable, that Demetrius is 


here ſpeaking of Burleſque, and that Sappho's poem on 
the wedding was of that character; 3 — ſomething perhaps 
-1-mbling the Ballad, ſaid to be written by James I. King 


ot Scotland, and commonly known by the name of Chrift's 5 


At on the Green. And it is true, that in Burleſque wri- 
ting, as diſtinguiſhed from the Mock- Heroic, vulgarity of 


*xpicthion is almoſt. indiſpenſable, Ser 0 Chap.” 2. 
lect. iv. 9. 10. II. | 


from 


— — 222 — — RR 7 — —— 
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from che poetry, which is finiſhed in Vi; gie 


beſt manner, and is indeed hi ghly picturctque, 


and very beautiful &. 


What has been faid on the ſubject of Simi- 
litudes, when applied to the preſent purpoſe, 
9 amounts eo is: Incongruity does not ap- 

* pear ludicrous, when it is ſo qualified, d 

© circumſtanced, as to raiſe in the mind 
* ſome emotion more powerful than that of 


e N 


e Ih. then, it be aſked, Wann . 
THAT QUALITY IN THINGS, WII 
MAEKES THEM PROVOKE THAT PLEASING 
EMOTION OR SENTIMENT | ; WHERL0P 
LauGHTER IS THE EXTERNAL. Nan! 
anſwer, IT Is AN UNCOMMON MIXTURE Or 
RELATION AND CONTRARIETY, EXHILIT= 
ED, OR SUPPOSED TO BE UNITED, IN THE 
SAME. ASSEMBLAGE, If again it be alked, 
WHETHER SUCH A MIXTURE WILL 1. : 
WAYS: PROVOKE LAUGHT ER? my antwer - 


1s, IT WILL GLWATS, OR FOR THE MOST 
PART, EXCITE THE  RISIBLE Euorios, 
UNLESS WHEN THE PE RCEPTION Of 1T 
IS ATTENDED WITH SOME. OTHER E MA o- 


TION OF GREATER AUTHORITY. 


Ceu quondam torto volitans ſub verbere turbo, 
Quem pueri magno in gyro vacua atria circu, 
Intenti ludo exercent ; ille actus haben _ 
Curvatis fertur ſpatiis: ſtupet inſcia ſupra 
Impubeſque manus, mirata volubile buxum. 
Dant animos plagæ, &. Eneid, Vit. 378 
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It cannot be expected, that 1 ſhould give 
2 complete liſt of thoſe emotions that do 
commonly, in a ſound mind, bear down this 
lucdicrous emotion. Several of them have 
been ſpecified in the courſe of this! inquiry. 
We have ſeen, from the examples piven, e 
moral diſapprobation, pity, fear, diſguſt, 
aduiiration, are among the number; 8 
which every perſon, who attends to what - 5 
palles in his own mind, may perkaps be able 


py to add ſeveral others. 


1 am well aware, than: the comparative 
: ſtrength of our ſeveral emotions is not the 
ande in each individual. In ſome the more 

ſerious affections are ſo prevalent, that the ri. 
lible diſpoſition operates but ſeldom, and _ 
with a feeble impulſe : in ſome, the latter 
predominates ſo much, that the others are 
ſcarce able to counteract its energy. Itis 
hardly poſſible to arrive at principles ſo com- 
prchenſive as to include the peculiarities ' 
every individual. Theſe are ſometimes ſo 
inconſiſtent with the general law of the ſpe- 
cles, that they may be conſidered as devia- 
tions from the ordinary courſe of nature. In 

tracing Sentimental Laughter to its firſt princi- 
ples, 1 have examined it, only as it is found 
to operate, for the moſt Part, 1n the genera- 


lity of mankind. 


| 
| 
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CHAP, IV. 


An attempt to account for the ſupe- 
riority of the moderns in Ludi. 


crous Writin 8. 


IT ſeems to * generally acknowledged 
that the moderns are ſuperior to the an- 
cient Greeks and Romans, in every tort of 
Ludicrous Writing. If this be indeed the 
caſe, it is a fact that deſerves the attention 
of thoſe authors who make Wit, or Humour, 
the ſubject of their 1 inquiry; Ane the ame 
reaſonings that account for this fact nut 
throw light on the philoſophy of laugh iter. 
But by thoſe people who argue for argu- 


ment's ſake, probable reaſons might be ur- 
ged, to ſhow, that we are not competent 


Judges of the ancient humour, and there- 


tore cannot be certain of the ſuperiority of 


the modern. Were ] to defend this ſide et 


the queſtion, che following ſhould be my 5 


guments. 


Every thing chat gives 3 N to the 
thoughts, the manners, and employments of 


men, muſt alſo tend to diverſify their con- 


verſations and compoſitions in general, ad 


2 e : 3 their 


* 
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their wit and humour in particular. Accor- 
; hays we find, that almoſt every profeſſion 
in life has a turn of humour, as well as of 

thinking and acting, peculiar in ſome degree 
to itſelf, The ſoldier, the ſeaman, the me- 


Chanic, the huſbandman, is more amuſed by 


"+ WE converſation of people of his own trade, 
than by that of others: and a ſpecies of wit 
ſhall be highly reliſhed in one club or ſocie- 
ty, which in another would be but little at- 
| tended to. We need not wonder, then, mat 
min the humour of each country chere ſhould To 
be ſome peculiar character, to the forming 
of which, not only the language and man- 
ners, büt even the climate and foil, muſt 


contribs; by giving a peculiar direQion to 


Ale purſuits and thoughts of the inhabitants. 
| Nor need we wonder, that each nation ſhould — 
be affected moſt agreeably with its own wit 
aud humour. For, not to mention the pre- 
judice that one naturally entertains in favour _ 
of what is one's own, a native mult always 
underſtand, better than {foreigners can, he 
rclations, contrarieties, and alluſions, implied 

in whe is ludicrous in the ſpeech: ; and ri. 


tings of his countrymen. 


Shakeſp eare's humour will never be 3 


quately relithed! in France, nor that of Mo- 
Here. England : and withilacions of ludi- 


crous writings are ſeldom popular, unleſs 
they exhibit ſomething of the manners and 
 habirs of thinking, as well as the language, 
of the pple to whom ey” are addrelled. 
"Vt; II. . Echard's 


_ — —  -, - — 
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be many excellent ſtrokes of wit and humour, 
which we miſapprehend, merely becauſe we 
cannot adequately reliſh ? The ne of 
the Socratic philoſaphers abound in ple n- 
3 try, which is no doubt entertaining to a 
I 3 dern reader, but which does not at all c, 
ae expectations that one would bt 
| apt to form of it from the high encomiums 
ot Cicero, and other ancient critics: and _ 
may not this be partly imputed to our 10t 
| ſufficiently underſtanding the Socratic dia- 
logues? To us nothing appears more pal- 
ny in the execution, chan the ridicule , br . 
| Wien 


2 

Echard's Terence, from having adopted ſuch 

a a multitude of our cant phraſes, and prover- | 8 

bial alluſions, is perhaps more generally re- A 
5 | liſhed in Great Britain, than a more literal © A 
„dhl More, .clegant verſion would have been. ot 
Sancho Panga diyerts us more in Mottenx's ky 

Don Quixote, than in Jervas's Tranflation, WM. 1 

or Smollet's; becauſe he has more of che 55 : 

__ Engliſh clown, and leſs of the Spaniard, in 7 
the former, thaw} in the latter. Andace- MM _. 
tain French author, to render his Tranſlation 1 * 
of Tom Jones. more acceptable to his coun- ; 
trymen, and to clear it of what he fooliſhly WM. 1 

calls Engliſh phlegm, has greatly abridged |. | 

that incomparable performance, and, in my ; } 
opinion, expunged ſome of the fineſt paſlages M. 

© thoſe converſation- pieces, I mean, which tend ; 
more immedliately to the elucidation of he 
characters, than to the progreſs of the ſtory. 7 
May there not, then, in ancient authors, 4 

no] 
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which Ariſtophanes perſecuted Socrates : and 


vet we know, that it operated with wonder- 
| ful cnergy on the Athenians, who, for re- 
 finement of taſte, and for wit and humour, Foe 
were diſtinguiſhed among all the nations of - 
antiquity, Does not this amount to a pre- 
ſumption, chat we are no competent judges 


| of the humour of that profligate comedian ? 


Let it be remarked, too, that the ſphere 
moſt favourable to wit and humour is that 
which is occupied by the middle and lower 
tanks of mankind; perſons in high ſtations 
being obliged to maintain a reſerve unfriend- 

ly to riſible emotion, and to reduce their be- 
haviour to an artificial uniformity, which 

| does indeed anſwer many important pur- _ 

_ poſes, but which, for the molt part, diſqua- I 
ies them for filling any eminent place in hu- 
morous deſcription. Now we are much in 


the dark in regard to the manners that pre- 


vailed among che Greeks and Romans of the 5 
| lower ſort: and there muſt have been, in 
their ludicrous writings, as there are in ours, 
many nice alluſions to trifling cuſtoms, to 
the news of the day, and to characters and 
incidents too Icon de de to be minded by 
the hiſtorian, which none but perſons living 
the time, and in a particular place, could 
ever comprehend; - — as the writers of thoſe 

days had no notion of the modern practice of 

ms ſtrating their own works with mar zinal 


annotations, Many authors, too, are lott ; 


and with them has proventy periſhed (a (48 we 
ns the M . remarked | 


1 _ % ar 


t 
| 
| 
| 
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remarked already) che ludicrous effect of in- 


numerable parodies and turns of expreſſion, 


to be met with in Ariſtophanes, Plautus, F 
Clan, Horace, and other witty ancien ts. It 


is at leaſt certain, that there are in Shake- 
ſpeare many parodies and alluſions, tlic pro- 


priety of which we cannot eſtimate, as the 


authors, cuſtoms, and incidents, referred x to, 


are already forgotten. 


From the cauſes now binted at, earls of ; 
wit and humour would appear to be lets 
permanent in their effects, and more liable 
to become obſcure, than any other literary 
compoſitions. Commentaries are now nccel- 
ary to make Hudibras and the Dunciad tho- 
roughly intelligible: and what a myſterious 
| Thapſody would the Rape of the Lock be to 
_ thoſe, who, though well inſtructed in tle 
language of Hooker and Spenſer, had never 
heard of ſnuff or coffee, watches or hoop- 
petticoats, beaus or lap-dogs, toilettes or 
___ card-tables!_ But the reaſonings of FEucii 
and Demoſthenes, the moral and natur.! 


paintings of Homer and Virgil, the patio 


of Eloita's Epiſtle to Abelard, the rio - 
tions of Livy and Tacitus, can never ſtand 
in need of commentaries to explain then, 

ſo long as the Greek, Latin, and Eng 


languages are tolerably underſtood; be cane 
they are founded in thoſe ſuggeſtions of hu- 


man reaſon, and thoſe appearances in the 
moral and material world, cn are always 


the 
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che ſame, and with which every intelligent s 


obſerver mult in every age be acquainted, 


I wonld not inſinuate, that all forts of Lu- 
| dicrons writing are equally liable to loſe their 
ellect, and be miſunderſtood. "Thoſe muſt _ 
_ preſerve their reliſh unimpared through ages, 
_ which allude, — to our more permanent fol- 
| hes and abſurdities; like Horace's picture of 
an intruſive coxcomb, and the greater part 
af the atire which he levels at pedantry and 
 avaricez — or to writings tranſcendently ex- 
cellent; like the Virgilian cento of Auſo= _ 
nius, the Splendid Shilling of Philips, and the 
= Batrachomyomachia erroneoully aſcribed to 
Homer; — or to cuſtoms or opinions univer- 
_ fally known; ſach as Lucian's ridicule of the 
_ Pagan Theology, and that inimitable raillery 
ON "the abuſes of learning which is contain= 
ed in the memoirs of Martinus Scribleras 
l mean only to ſay, that Ludicrous wii - 
_ ting in general 1s extremely ſubject to the 
injuries of time; and that, therefore, the wit | 
and humour of the ancient Greeks and Ro- 
mans might have been far more exquifite, 
than we at preſent h have ny politive reaſon to - 


believe, 


Such would be my plan of dechmarion, : - 
if I were to controvert the common opinion 

ot our ſuperiority to the ancients in Ludi- 

crous writing. Bur I am not anxious to diſ= 

| pute this point; being ſatisfied, that the 
common opinion is true; and that, confider- _ 
ing che advenrages in chis po which the 


modcrus 


N * 
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moderns enjoy, the caſe cannot well be others 


_ wile. 


Modern Ridicule, compared with the an- 


cient, will be found to be, firſt, more 000i. WITH 
and, ſecondly, more refined. 


I. The ſuperior COPIOUSN ES of the for- 
mer may be accounted for, if we can ſhow, 
that to us many ſources of wit and by. | 


mour are both open and obvious, which to 


bie ancients were utterly unknown. It is in- 
deed reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that they may 
| Have been acquainted with many Jadicrous 
objects, whereof we are ignorant; but that 
we muſt be acquainted with many more, 


of which they were ignorant, will hardly be 


1 5 queſtioned by thoſe who admit, that laugh- 

ter ariſes from incongruous and unexpected 
combinations of ideas; and that our fund 
f 1deas- is more ample and more diverſified 
than that of the Greeks and Romans, be- 


cauſe our knowledge is more extenſive both 


of men and of things. Far be it fromme. 
do undervalye the attainments of that iliv- 
ſtrious part of the human race. The Greeks 
and Romans are our maſters in all polite 
learning ; and their knowledge is to ours, 


what the foundation is to a ſuperſtruQure. 


Our ſuperiority, where we have any, 1s the 
conſequence of our being poſterior in time, 


and enjoying the benefit of their diſcoveries 


and example, as well as the fruits of our own 


induſtry. At any rate, the ſuperiority I now 


; contend for 15 ſuch as the warmeſt admirer 
0 


— 
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of te ancients may admit, without diſre- 
ſpect to their memory, or injury to their re- 
putation. 5 
To compare the late e ee in u OY 
ledge with the ancient diſcoveries, would far : 
exceed the bounds of a ſhort Eſſay, and is 
not neceſſary at preſent, All I mean to do, 


is to make a few brief remarks on the ſub- 5 
* ject, with a view to account for the ſuperior 5 


dupiolſueſt of modern ridicule. 


hat in molt branches of philofonky,. and 8 e 
natural hiſtory, the moderns have. greatly 5 e 
the advantage of the ancients, is undeniable. 


E Hence. we derive an endleſs multitude of no- 


tions and ideas unknown to antiquity, which: 


1 by being differently combined and compared, 
give riſe to innumerable varieties of that ſpe- 
cies of ludicrous aſſociation which is called 


-" Nt. Every addition to literature enlarges — 


the ſphere of wit, by ſupplying new images, 
and new opportunities of tracing out unex- 
_ pected ſimilitude: nor would the author of 
Hudibras have excelled ſo much in this ta- 
lent, if he had not been diſtinguiſhed by un- 
common acquiſitions in learning, as well as 
by a ſingular turn of fancy. One cannot 


"Trad a canto of his extraordinary Poem, with . 
out diſcovering his ability in both theſe re- 
ſpects; or a page, without being ſtruck with _ 


| lome jocular alluſion, which could not have 

_ occurred to the wits of Greece or Rome, be- 

_ cauſe it depends on ideas with which. "oy TY 
were unacquainted, 15 . 
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The moderns are alſo better inſtructed in 
all the varieties of human manners, T hey 
know what the ancients were, and what they 


themſelves are; and their improvements, in 
commerce, geography, and navigation, have © 
5 wonderfully extended their knowledge of 
mankind within the two laſt centuries, 
They have ſeen, by the light of hiſtory, the 
Fgreateſt and politeſt nations gradually ſwal- 
lowed up in the abyſs of barbariſm, and a- 
gain by flow degrees emerging from © K-14 
H Their policy and ſpirit of adventure have 
made them well acquainted with many na- 
tions whoſe very exiſtence was anciently un- 
known; and it is now eaſier to fail round 
. The globe, than it then was to explore the 
coaſts of the Mediterranean ſea. Hence, 1 
hall not ſay that we have acquired any ſu- 
perior knowledge of thoſe faculties elle ntial 
to human nature, which conſtitate the foun- 5 
dation of moral ſcience : but hence it 1s 
clear, that we derive a very great variety of 


thoſe ideas of the characters and circumſtan- 
ces of mankind, which by their different 


arrangements and eolouriagy, form that he- 
cies of ludicrous combination which! is eall- 
ed Humour. TS 


To be ſomewhat n more e particular: Certain 


| n of government are familiar to the m. 
derns, of which the ancients knew almoit 
nothing. I mention only the Feudal Syſtem ; | 
the influence whereof has in latter times 
wrought. 10 amazing a change on z the affairs 


VV and 
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and manners of Europe. Other invaders 
have ſatisfied themſelves with introducing 


their laws and cuſtoms gradually into a con- 
quered province: but the ſubverters of the 
Roman empire, all at once, with a rapidity 
equal to that wherewith they marched ane 
- fought, gave new forms to ſociety, new ana- | 
| logies to language, and a new direction to 
the thoughts and paſſions of men. Ideas of 
political ſubordination, ſuch as had never 
occurred to the moſt fanciful projectors of 
Greece and Rome, now took poſſeſſion of the 
human mind, and obliterated all the philo- 
ſophy of the ancient republican. — One of 
the moſt immediate effects of this ſyſtem 
was, to make a ſeparation between the differ- _ 
ent orders of men, and to ſubjet human 
— intercourſe to the rules of a more complex e- 
conomy: — this would be the natural con- 
ſequence of inſtituting the ſeveral gradations _ 
of vaſlalage, and annexing high prerogatives 3 
to the condition of a ſuperior. In a repu- 
blic, the citizens muſt often meet together 
upon the footing of equality and mutual in- 
dependence; ; and, having nearly the lame _ 
_ purpoſes in view, and enjoying the ſame 
privileges, will contract fimilar habits of 
_ thinking, and be animated with ſimilar pa. 
lions, and marked with a ſameneſs of cha- 
racter, or at leaſt of external deportment. In _ 
a deſpotic empire, where all the ſubjects are 
0 equally inſignificant and hopeleſs, and where 
te remain undiſtinguiſbed is che beſt and 
Vor. 3 3 N © Amoſt 


| 
| 
| 
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almoſt the only ſecurity, pictureſque diverſi- 


ties of genius and diſpoſition are {till s to 


be expected. But in a feudal ſtate, where 
the primitive ſpirit of freedom predominates, 


the orders of men, on account of their \; 
inequality, muſt form themſelves into ſepa- 
rate ſocieties, which, while their e = 
privileges and pretenſions keep them active, 
mutual jealouſy or ambition will prompt to 
make a figure, each in its own particular 
ſphere, and by means peculiar to itſelf, — It 
has been remarked, that varieties of cha- 
racter are more perceptible in England, than 
in other countries: and I fubmit to the read- 
er, whether this may not be accounted for, 
on the principles here ſpecified, Were the 
country-gentlemen of England to live in 
| towns, or to meet frequently in a common 
Forum, or in any other way to form one large 
ſeociety, their peculiarities would diſappear, 22 
and their behaviour (like that of citizens in 
a republic) would become externally uniform, 
or nearly ſo: and if they were not conſcious 

of their own independence and privileges, 
they would not have the courage to think 
for themſelves, but would probably be (like | 
many of their neighbours) imitators of one | 


another, or infipid followers of the faſliion. 


Leet me not be ee to inſinuate, that a- 


riety of genius and temper is peculiar to any 


one form of government : — different cha- 
racters I am ſenſible that there always will be, 


where-ever chere are different men: — my 
mean 
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meaning is, that the manners of individuals, 


and thoſe outward circumſtances of life thar 


ſupply materials for wit and humour, are 
liable to be more diverſified by ſome forms of 


government than by others, and by free go- 


vernments of the feudal Fain more perhaps 5 


than by any other. — The laughable pecu- 


| Harities that diſtinguiſh Don Quixote, —_ 
ſon Adams, Sir Roger de Coverley, Squire 
W eſtern, and many other heroes of the Co- 


mic Romance, are ſuch as men could not be 
fu ppoſed to acquire, if they did not live ſe- 


chaded? in ſome degree from the general in- 
tercourſe of ſociety. We ſmile, when fail? 
ors uſe at land the language of the ſea, 
hen learned pedants interlard ordinary diſj- 
courſe with Greek and Latin idioms, when 
covcombs bring abroad into the world the 
dialect and geſticulations of their own club. 
and, in general, when a man expreſſes D ETD 
ſelf on all ſubjects in figures of ſpeech ſug- 


| gelted by what belongs to his own profeſſion 


only, Now what but habits contracted in 

a narrow ſociety could produce theſe pecu- 

 harities? And does not this prove, that Iv- 
dicrous qualities are incident to men who 
ive detached in a narrow ſociety, and, there- 
fore, that the feudal, or any other, form of 5 
government, that rends to keep the different 


orders of men ſeparate, muſt be favourable - 


to wit and humour, and ſo enlarge the ſphere — 


of ludicrous writing? — A general acquaint- | 


| ance with mankind, produces a — f of 
= N TO 
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doing what is conformable to general man- 
ners, and wears off thoſe improprietics and 
| ſtrange habits that divert by their lingula⸗ 1 


rity. 


of theſe reaſonings, this at leaſt he muſt al- 


low, that from the feudal government aroſe 
one inſtitution, J mean Chivalry, which 
gave occaſion to Cervantes to invent a ſpecies 
of writing, as fertile of humour, (and of 
wit, too, if Hudibras be an imitation of it!) 
as any that ever appeared in the world. 
Need we wonder, then, that the modern ri- 
dicule ſhould be more . than the au- 


- cient 5 


Religious G is in modern times 
= never-tailing ſource of wit and humour, 
Hut in the days of Greece and Rome there 
was no ſuch thing; the Pagan ſuperſtitions 


being too abſurd to admit of controvcrly, 


- From this ſource we derive many witty bal- | 


ages in the writings of Chaucer, Eraſmus, 
Paſcal, and others; and it is to this we are 


| indebted. tor Hudibras and The Tale of 2 
Tub, two of the moſt laughable (I wih! 
wy could ſay the moſt ſalutary) pieces of ridic ule 
that ever were written. It may ſeem ſurpri- 

| ſing, that things ſo ſerious and awſul, as u- 
peritition and enthuſiaſm, ſhould lie open to 


the attack of the wir and d e as well a 
of the ſatiriſt. Indeed, if we eſtimate = 


by their eflects in ſociety, and their power 
pyer the human mind, VN would ſeem wor⸗ 
. thy = 


But whatever account the ends may make 
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thy to be reckoned among the moſt tremen- 
dous phenomena in nature. And ſo they 
are, no doubt; and, for this reaſon, may be 
N ground-work of tragedy, ſerious 
fnre,” rhetorical inveQtive, and other ſub- 
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lime compoſitions. But when we conſider 


chem as they are in themſelves, and with a 


view to the cauſes whence they frequently 5 


ariſe, the arguments by which they are {up- 
ported, and the ftrange vagaries into which _ 
| they have led rational beings, we muſt be 
: 2 with ſomething ludicrous in their ap- 
pearance; particularly, with the vall diſpro- 


portion, between their real and imaginary 3 
dignity; between their genuine elects, and 


; thoſ that, previouſly to experience, we ſhould 


be inclined to expect from them, And —_—_— 
tit is, that ſuperſtition and enthuſiaſm, while 

- they appear in the light, not of crimes, but 

of infirmities, may very well be made the 

. ſubject of Comic Ridicule, But let the torch _ 


ol wit be brandiſhed againſt them with diſ- 
 cretion ſuperior to that of the Dean of St 
| Farrick's; leſt, while it is employed to diſpel 
_ the gloom, chat by inveſting the ſhrine of 
& theſe demons conceals their deformity, it 
mould be permitted to dart ſacrilegious fire 
into the neighbouring ſanAQuary of religion. 


2 A : — ; ; SCE : ps p » . a 
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Sallantry (by which 1 here underſtand 


__ thoſe generous and reſpectful attentions we 
. pay to the Fair Sex) contributes in many 


* ks both to the ths and to the refine= = 


2 „„ ment ; 
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ment of wit and humour. Nor i is there evi. 
dence, that this mode of politeneſs at all ſub- 


ſiſted in Greece or Rome, at leaſt in its pre- 


ſent form. There, the women, ſecluded from 


general converſation, were known only by 5 
their domeſtic virtues, or by crimes that ex- 
poſed them to public abhorrence ; while the 

nicer diſcriminations of the female character, 
which ſupply materials for comic Writing, 
were little attended to: — nor could they, in 
that ſequeſtered condition, ever arrive at thoſe 
improvements in taſte, addreſs, and delicacy, 
which may be communicated by modern e- 
ducation, and which in a modern youth may 
excite a purer and more intereſting attach⸗ 
ment than ever animated a Greek or Roman 
lover. In fact, there is nothing in modern 
manners more charaQeriftical than this Gal- 
lantry, and few things that would ſurpriſe 
aan ancient more. It beſpeaks, on the part of 
the men, a mixture, of tenderneſs and re- 


ſpect, of deference and eſteem, which thc 


politeſt gallant of antiquity never enge = 
of; and of familiarity and reſerve, confi- 55 
: dence. and caution, on the part of the wo- 
men, which the Greek and Roman tadies, 
confined to the ſociety of their own ſex, and : 
intimidated by a rigorous economy that rent 
dered their ſtate little better than ſervitude, 


could have ucither inclination nor opportu- 
nit) to acquire. 


e old Germans, (as we learn from Ja- 
| EI citus 
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citus , and thoſe warriors of the north who 


invaded the Roman empire, were on all oc- 
caſions attended by their women; whom, if 
they did not love with romantic fondneſs, 


they eſteemed for their friendly counſels and 
| faichful ſervice, and ſometimes conſidered as 
oracles, by whom the gods gave intimation 
. of future events For But i in the more genial 
. e n N 


= C Tacitus, De de 3 —— - Thucydides 5 


was of opinion, that ſhe is the beſt woman, of whom 


there is leaſt ſpeech, either to her praiſe or diſpraiſez _ 
auch that the name of a lady of honour ought always, lie 
| her body, to be kept at home, and never permitted to go 
abroad. This doctrine, which conveys no comfortable 
idca of the Grecian economy in regard to the Fair Sex, 
| is warmly controvertcd by the gallant. and good- -natured _ 
Plutarch; who, in his treatiſe of the virtues of women, 
contends, © that virtue always deſerves honour where- 
_ * ever it is found, but eſpecially when it is the work of 


ea feeble agent; and that, therefore, female virtue is 


5 peculiarly worthy of praiſe, that not only their own 
 * ſex, but men alſo, may profit by the example.”— Ma- 
vy female characters of high virtue are indeed celebrated 
by ancient hiſtorians and poets 3 and innumerable teſti- 
monies in their favour might be cited from the Greek 
ad Roman authors. Yer {till the general treatment of 
women at Rome, but eſpecially i in Greece, was ſuch as 
ve ſhould not fcruple to call tyrannical and cruel; as 
pPartaking much of the Aſiatic ſeverity, little of the Ti | 
thic and German confidence, and nothing at all of he 
liberality, gentleneſs, and endete . of modern . 


3 ae 


11 know not, whether it proceeded foam the refpeſt 
| 95 northern nations paid their women, or to what other 
caule it was owing; but it is ſurely very ſingular, and 


hats: on Mr Harris's principles, (ſee Hermes, P. 45. ), 


could 4 
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regions of Alia, che ſixes ved on a very dif. 


ferent footing. Without a grain of eſteem to 
on either ſide, the men regarded the women ac 
with ſentiments of untender, though pajlio- W ſe 
nate love; and the women, ſecluded from pu- cl 
 'bhe view, and cut off from the means of ra- d 


tional 1 improvement, were inſipid and ſub- 


1 

miſſive, as flaves maſt be under the rod f i 
tyranny. Modern gallantry comprehends e- a] 

© £1 Very thing that is agreeable in theſe two il 
modes of domeſtic intercourſe; avoiding the © 

flaviſh and unmanly principles of the latt ter, n 

and whatever ſavours of harſhneſs in the 2 

former. With all due regard to external = 

charms, it is ſtill more ſenſible of moral ad MW 3 
intellectual beauty; and while it favours the 32 1 
enthufiaſin, and diſavows the jealouſy, of the MM 1 

enamoured Aſiatic, it exalts and refines thoſe MW 

ſentiments of rational eſteem which we in- 1 

huerit from our free-born anceſtors of the 1 

north. In a word, the ſuperiority, veſted 

by law in the male ſex, is now amply com- - 

penſated to the female, by that tender com- 1 
pulaiſance, with which they are treated in all 1 

1 polite nations; and which, from the uſe they Hy 
üàñßꝑlʒt 8 improving ſociety, and en- 4 


livening converſation, it appears that thy 10 
e deſerve. 5 


could not be 5 accounted for, that i in the Saxon ind 
ſome other northern languages, the Sun thould be of 
the feminine gender, and the Moon maſculivs. der 


Uickes's Theſaurus, 1 5 
18 
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| Is it not obvious, that this gallantry tends 
to enlarge the ſphere of Comic writing? By 
admitting us to the converſation of the fair 
| ſex, it brings us acquainted with an entire 
claſs of characters, wherein, though we muſt 
_ diſcern every ſort of human excellence, we 


may alſo trace out (fince nothing ſublunary 


is perfect) a variety of thoſe little faults and 
abſurdities, which Ariſtotle, had he known _ 

them, would have allowed to be fit objects 
of Comic Ridicule. But neither Ariſtotle, 
nor any other ancient, can vie with the mo- 
derns, in knowledge of the female character. 
We ſee nothing of it, or next to nothing, 
in the comedies or Aatires of Greece and _ 
Rome. Whereas, in the writings of Field. 
ing, Voung, Pope, and Shakeſpeare, not to 
mention the French and Italian 0 =_ 
| freaks and foibles of the female world ſup- 


_ ply 2 rich fund of humorous entertainment. 


Further: Conſidering the form of inter- 
| courſe now ſubſiſting between the ſexes, fo _ 
different from that which anciently prevail- 

_ ed, and their different purſuits and accom- _ 

9 pliſhments thence reſulting; is there not 
_ reaſon to ſuppoſe, that the paſſions where- 
with they inſpire each other ſhould allo be 
different? Romantic Love ſeems to be a 

_ moſt peculiar to the latter ages. This paſſion _ 
may perhaps be traced up to that ſpirit of 
courteſy and adventure which aroſe from cir- _ 
cumſtances peculiar to feudal government, 

di ſlinguiſlied all ebe inſtitutions of chivalry, : 


You Wb -: 39 Agave 
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gave birth and form to the old romance, and 


conſequently to the new, and to this day i I 
fluences in a perceptible degree the cuſtoms 
and manners of Europe. More delicate and 
more generous than the Greek or Rowan 

loves, this paſſion is alſo more intereiting, 
and may of courſe be preſumed to be more 
powerful. Shakeſpeare, and the author of---. 
| Robinſon Cruſo, have indeed ſhown, that 
even in modern times this paſſion 1 is not e- 
= ſential, either 1 in tragedy or in romance, to 


form an affecting fable: but the generality 


55 late writers, if we may judge of their o- 

pPinions by their practice, ſeem to think o- 

therwiſe; and that to every ſort of ficti- 

tious narrative, from an Epic poem to a Pa- 
ſtoral, from Amadis de Gaul to the laſt pu- 

: blithed novel, a love-ſtory is as ornamental 

and neceſſary, as leaves to a tree, or a mi- 


| ſtreſs to a knight-errant. 


As romantic love in its 1 . regul ls 


procedure, is now become ſo copious a ſource 


of joy and ſorrow, hope and fear, triumph 
and diſappointment, we might reaſonably. 
cConclude, that in its more whimſical forms 


and vagaries it could ſcarce fail to ſupply 


materials for laughter, And that this is tie 
caſe, nobody in the leaſt acquainted with 


modern life or modern literature needs bc 


informed. 1 mention. not its laughable ex- 


travagancies, as they appear in Don Quixote, 


Sir Roger de Coverley, and other heroc- an 
: record; and far be1 it from me to ſpecify on 


this 


3 woe wes tw oa Ss 


0 


am 
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this occaſion any of the various forms of fe- 


mile prudery and coquetry, of which I al- 
ways think with the moſt profound reve- 

rence, But the reader would wonder at me, 
wt 1 did not remark, that to affectations and _ 


fuollies, which 1 fear are imputable to this 


gentle paſſion, we owe an endleſs train of 
fops, coxcombs, beaus, male coquets, ci- 

_ eilbeos, and danglers; a breed of animals 
unknown to the ancients; and which, if _ 
they were but as harmleſs as they are Ton 
temptible, might be allowed to rank with _ 
"phe molt. ridiculous Og on the face of the 


8 earth, 


of modern ridicule 1 ſhall only hint at; 


illuſtration is not necellary te to render their = 


; effects obvious to the reader. 


We have a far greater variety of cuckors 8 
alludes to, in the way of parody and bur- 
leſque, than the ancients had; for we have 
both ancient authors and modern: and to 
an exceſſive admiration of the former ſome 
late wits have aſcribed the origin of a new 
ſpecies of ludicrous character, whereof we 


have ſeveral ſtrong outlines in the travelling 


| phyſician in Peregrine Pickle, and a finiſhed 
portrait” in the Memoirs of Martinus Scrib- 
ſerus. There was indeed, in the days of 


= Horace * a ſort or character not t unite this; i. 


* Hor, ri ad | Augutum, verſ, 19. — 27. 


Orber counts for the PT copiouſucls | 
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a ſet of critics, who, deſpiſing the literary 
productions of their own time, were per pe- 
tually extolling che ancient Roman authors, 
and tracing out divine beauties of ſtyle in 


writings that were become almoſt unintel- 


ligible. But theſe critics are rather to be 
pn with thoſe of our antiquarians who 


prefer Chaucer and Langland to Dryden and 
Milton, and, like Pope's Pariſh-clerk, take a 
. kindly atfection. even to the black jetter in 
which the former are printed. The taſte of 
ſuch men may be ſingular; ; but as their la- 
bours are often highly uſeful in illuſtrating | 
ancient hiſtory, it would not be poſſible, | 
without violent miſrepreſentation, to make 
them ſo ridiculous, as Pope and Arbuthnot 
; have made the elder and younger Scriblerus, 
I•t may alſo be remarked, that our cuſtoms 
in regard to dreſs change more frequently 
than the Greek or Roman did. Whether this 
be owing to our improvements in commerce, 
and ſuperior zeal for varieties of manufac- 
ture, or to a bad taſte in dreſs, which mult _ 
always be changing, becauſe it has no fixed! 
Principle; or to the influence of the {cual 
manners; or to the luxuries peculiar to opu- 
lent monarchy, — 1 do not now inquire: — 
but a certain fact i it is, that the Greek and 
Roman dreſſes were in a great degree perma- 


nent, while ours are liable to endleſs variety 


and alteration. A circumſtance this, chat 


may at firſt view ſeem unconnected with the 


projet ſubjeQ ; bur to which the admirers 


8 | of | 
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of the Rape of the Lock, Spectator, and Tat- 


ler, are indebted for foam of the fineſt hu- 
mour that ever was written. 


Commerce, and all the arts connected wah : 
| it, are more ſucceſsfully cultivated by mo- 


dern, than they were by ancient nations. 


Hence a variety of new employments, which, 
by dividing mankind into ſeparate profeſſions 
aud ſocieties, multiply human characters, and 
enlarge the ſphere of humour. And hence, 

8 as was obſerved, an infinite auger of new 
objects and ideas,” that extend the bounds of 
wit, by ſuggeſting new ſources of compari- pi 
The art 
of Vrinting, too, by diffuſing ene has 


ſon, and ludicrous arrangement, - 


made the characters of mankind better 


known, and raiſed up a greater variety of au- 
thors, whoſe different purſuits and adven- 
| tures yield materials for that mode of ludi- _ 
crous writing, in which the Dunciad may be . 


: Fanlidenes as the moſt capital performance. 


Io a full examination of the preſent . ö 
it would be further neceſſary, to give a criti- 
. cal analyſis of Our moſt celebrated Wor ks in | 
wit and humour, and of the human cha- 
racters diſplayed in them; and to inquire, 
from what external cauſes the laughable pe- 
culiarities in each character ariſe; "and. _ 
far the ſame or ſimilar cauſes coold take place - 
in ancient times. But this I leave as a theme 
to amule the leiſure of future critics; and 
ſhall conclude with a remark or two on the 


ſuperior REFI N EMENT of modern ridicule, / 
| U. 'J 
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I. If modern ridicule be more copious than 


the ancient, of which there ſeems to be ſuf. 


ficient proof, it muſt alſo, according to the | 
natural progreſs of things, be more ef. 
For, as was hinted already, the more con- 
 verſant we are among pleaſurable object of 
any particular claſs, the more ſagacious we 
become in eſtimating their comparative ex- 
cellence, and our taſte of courſe becomes 
more delicate. When a ſavage or clow iI ſees 
a picture for the firſt time, his wonder is 
naaiſed to the higheſt pitch, even tho the me- 
fit of the piece be but ſmall : — he never be- 
held any thing ſo admirable; he can con- 
ceive nothing beyond it. Make him gra- 
dually acquainted with a number of pictures 3 
and engage him to fix his attention upon 
each, and you ſhall ſee him of his own ac- 
cord begin to form compariſons; to diſcorer 
beauties in one, which are not in another, or 
not in the ſame degree; and at laſt, perhaps, 
to find out imperfections in the beſt, and to 
conceive ſomething in the art ſtill better than 
— Homely jokes delight 
the vulgar, becauſe ale knowledge of ludi- 
cerous combination is limited. Let this know- 
ledge be extended; let them hear varieties 
of converſation, or read the works of witty | 
authors, and their taſte will improve of itſelf: _ 


and thoſe jokes will at length appear deſpica- 
ble, which formerly they miſtook for excel- 
lent, That the humour of Addiſon and Pope 


| ſhould be more refined than that of Lan 
an 
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arid Horace, that Swift ſhould be more de- 
licate than Rabelais, and Foote than Ari- | 
ſtophanes, is therefore not more ſurpriſing, 
: than that the man of obſervation, who has 


made the tour of Europe, ſhould be a better 
5 judge of elegance in building and furniture, 


than he who has never travelled beyond che | 
frontier of his native province. 


But, if this progreſs towards perfection of | 
| taſte hold univerſally, why, it may be 7 


do not we excel the ancients in ont. taſte 1 


of books and writing in general; ſince it is 
plain, that in chis reſpect alſo we have more 75 
| experience than they? J anſwer: If all the 8 
books we have, the new as well as old, had 


been written in a good taſte, and we as at- 
tentive readers as the ancients were, it is not 


abſurd to ſuppoſe, that our taſte in writing 0 


might have been more perfect than theirs. 


hut we have ſuch numbers of books to read, 

and fo many of them trifling, and ſo many 

unſkilfully written, that we are apt to loſe 
the habit of attentive ſtudy, and even to con- 
tract a liking to inelegant or faulty compoſi- 


tion. For inattention long indulged ſettles 5 


into a habit; and the ſame ſuſceptibility of 
nature, which. in time reconciles fome men 
do the reliſh of tobacco and ſtrong liquors, 
may alſo gradually admit a depravation = 
the mental taſte of thoſe to whom deformity _ 


and impropriety have long been familiar. 


l! ſuppoſed the clown, the ſavage, and 
the traveller, a attentive to what they law ; nnd 
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i did not ſuppole every thing they ſaw to be 


bad in its kind, Had every thing been bad, 
or they inattentive, it would have been i 
| poſſible for them, in the caſe I mentioned, 
ever to acquire a taſte in painting, building, | 
— furniture: and were a man never to hear 
any but coarſe and vulgar jokes, I queſtion | 
Whether his taſte in ridicule would ever im- 
prove, though he were to hear them by hun- 
dreds and thouſands every day. - 
therefore 1 admit, that the N above 
mentioned, towards perfection of taſte, holds, 
not univerſally, but only in certain circum- 
ſtances; and that the ſuperior refinement of 
modern ridicule cannot be accounted for, 
trom its ſuperior copiouſneſs, unleſs we can 
prove it to have received cultivation from 
the influence of other cauſes peculiar to che 
2 condition of men in modern times. 
5 And, in order to prove this, I obſerve, 
: ſecondly, That what we call the point ot ho- 
nour (though in many reſpects blameable) 
has, in conjunction with a ſpirit of courteſy 
derived from the ſame Feudal origin, tend- | 
ed greatly in theſe latter times to check in- 
temperate paſſion, and regulate human 
ſpeech. And nothing, perhaps, has mote 
8 elfectually ſoftened converſation, by diſcoun- 
tenancing indelicacy, and by promoting good 
humour, gentle manners, and a defire to 
pleaſe, than the ſociety of the fair ſex; an 
_ acquiſition whereof ra Fr the ſages of Greece 


and Rome, nor the voluptuaries of Aſia, ce 
2 e knew 


And 
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Bier hs value; ; and for which Europe is 
indebted to the refinements peculiar to mo- 
dern gallantry. Nor is it only by ſtudying 
to avoid whatever might be offenſive to fe- 
male delicacy, that we derive improvement 
from our amiable partners in ſocial life. They 
ſet us an example, from which it is our own 
fault if we receive no benefit. The livelinefs 
of their fancy, the purity of their taſte, —_ — 
the unſtudied eaſe of their elocution, give to 
modern converſation an elegance and „„ 
riety, which the Socratic ſchool itſelf would „ 
late been proud to take for a model. 5 
My third remark is, That ovlitical inſti- 
L 3 have alſo an effect on ludicrous wri- 
ting, as on every thing elſe in which that 
political creature Man is concerned. The 
mirth of a ſavage, when he gives way to 
it, is mere madneſs; as his forrow : qu roman 


for the moſt part to deſpair. But ſavage 


are little addicted to jocularity: their hal, 
their ſongs, and their muſic are ſolemn; they 
are continually engrofled by emotions more 
powerful than this of laughter; —a neceſlary 
effect of their violent temper, and of their 
| needy and perilous condition. Wit and hn- _ 
mour, and thoſe nicer improvements of ß 
ſpeech that miniſter to pleaſure rather tan 
neceſſity, ſeldom appear among a people, til! 
public peace be tolerably ſecure, And as mo- 
 uarchy is, of all governments, the leaſt liable 

to either. external aſſault, or inteſtine com- 
motion, and leaves the fubjeet molt at leifare 6s 

Vol. II. | 3 * . for 
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for both private buſineſs and private amuſe. 
ment; it would ſeem of courſe more {:1vour. 
able to every ſpecies of comic writing, than 


any of the republican forms; in which im- 


Portant affairs, and conſequently important: 


8 5 emotions; muſt ever be preſent to the ſo- 
ber- minded citizen. And where perſons of all 
ranks, and thoſe ranks very different, often 
meet in ſociety, and the public welfare de- 4 
penqs on their living on good terms with one 
another, each within the ſphere of his own 
prerogative, (a ſtate of things not to be looks 
ed for in Democracy or Deſpotiſm, but very 
compatible with limited - monarchy), — po- 
_ Hiteneſs of behaviour muſt needs take place; 
While the great find it for their intereſt © 
pleaſe the people; and the people, to recom- | 
mend themſelves to the favour of the great. 
This general politeneſs, which is one diſtin- 
guithigg characteriſtic of monarchy, and 
8 which the example of a court is alone ſufli- | 
cCient to make fathionable, muſt ever be un- 
triendly to rudeneſs of ſpeech, and mult 


therefore refine wit and humour, while it po- 
lithes converſation. Now it is obſervable, 
that in modern times Monarchy gives . the 


law to thoſe parts uf the world that aſpire co 
A4 lter ary character, as Republican govern- 
ment did of old. Does not this, added to 


the former conſideration, account in ſome 


meaſure for the ſuperior reſinement ot. the 


L modern wit and humour? 


And now, notwithſtanding the levity of 
15 many 


3 


many of theſe remarks, and the unintereſting 
_ title prefixed to them, may we not be per- 
mitted to obſerve in concluſion, . that the 
meck and benevolent ſpirit of our religion 
has had a powerful influence in ſweetening e 
and refining all the comforts of human ſo- 
ciety, and Converſation among the reſt—- 
That humility, gentleneſs, and kind affec- 
tion, whereof good-breeding ever aſſumes the 
outward form, does not Chriſtianity eſtabliſh _ 
nun the heart as a permanent principle of in- 
diſpenſable obligation? That generous love 
of humankind, which prompts the Chriſtian 
to watch for the good of others, and embrace 
every opportunity of promoting, not only _ 
their welfare, but their virtue, taking care 
never to offend, and avoiding even the ap- 
pearance of evil, — would not the man of 
_ taſte acknowledge to be the very perfection 
aud heroiſm of polite behaviour? Mult not 
the affecting view that true religion exhihits, 
of fall mankind bearing to one another the re- 
lation of brethren, impart keenneſs and acti- 
vity to thoſe tender ſympathies of our ſo- 
cia] nature, whereof the language of good- 
breeding is ſo remarkably expreſſive? Chri- 


commended 2 What is more ellicacious, 5 
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ſanity commands, not the ſuppreſſion ou- 


| ly, but the extinction, of every indelicate 
thought, arrogant emotion, and malevolent 
purpofe: — would converſation ſtand in need 

of any further refinement, if this law were 


as punctually fulfilled, as it is earneſtly 1 


3 P 2 „ chan 
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than habitual good-humour, in rendering 
the intercourſe of ſociety agreeable, and in 


keeping at à diſtance all intemperate paſ- 
ſion, and all harſhneſs of ſentiment and 
f language ? — and of what religion, but the. 
Chriſtian, can we ſay with truth, that it 


ſupplies, in every ſtate of human affairs, 2 


Perpetual ſource of inward conſolation ? 1 


a word, true, Chr iſtianity, alone and at once, 


transforms a barbarian into a man; a du : 
tal, ſelfiſh, and melancholy ſavage, into a2 


: kind, a generous, | and a chearful aſſociate. 


Will! it be ſaid, that delicacy of ſpeech and 
N behaviour may be communicated and acqui- 
red by the means recommended in ſome late 

LuxTTERS, namely, by external applications, 

and by che uſe of certain mechanical phraſes, 
looks, and geſtures? As well may the paint- 

ing of the cheeks and eye-brows be preſcri- 
bed as a preſervative from the rheumatiſm, | 
and perfumed ſnuff as an antidote againſt | 


hunger and thirſt. He has learned littl of 


dhe true intereſts of human ſociety, and no- 
: thing at all of the human mind, who does 


not know, that without ſincerity . could 


not be either happineſs or comfort upon 
carth; that permanent propriety of conduct 
has i its ſource i in the heart; and that, if all 
men believed one another to be knaves and 

hypocrites, politeneſs of language and atti- 


rude, inſtead of being graceful, would ap- 
Pear as ridiculous, as the chatter of à par- 
: ob, or the grin of a monkey. Who, that has 


the - 


— 


2 
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the ſpirit of a man, could take pleaſure in 


profeſſions of good- will, which he knew to 
be inſincere? Who, that is not conſcious of 
ſome haſeneſs in himſelf, could ſeriouſly i- 
magine, that mankind in general might be 
rendered ſuſceptible of ſuch pleaſure? L _ 
ſpeak not now of the immorality of that new _ 
ſyſtem; which, if I were inclined to ſay of it 
what I think, would give deeper, as well as 
| louder, tones to my language: I ſpeak . 
of its abſurdity and folly. And abſurd, and 
fooliſh, in the extreme, as well as wicked, 5 
muſt every ſyſtem be, that aims to disjoin 
delicacy from virtue, or virtue from religion. 
Let us not imagine, becauſe the influence 


of religion is not ſo powerful as it ought to 


be, that therefore it is not powerful at all. 
85 What human creatures would have been at 
chis day, if the light of the goſpel had not 
pyet ariſen upon the earth, we cannot poſitiven 
ly tell: but were this a proper place for ex= _ 
plaining the ground of ſuch a conjecture, ! 
think I could demonſtrate the reaſonableneſs 
of ſuppoſing, that they muſt have been, be- 
_ yond all compariſon, | more wretched than 
they are. At a time, when it was debaſed 
by the moſt lamentable ſuperſtitions, religion 
taught courteſy and ſoberneſs to the ſons of _ 
95 chivalry: a circumſtance whereof the falu- _ 
ä wry. ellects are (till diſcernible in the man- 
ers of Europe. How much greater may we 
3 N its eflicacy to be in theſe days, when 
is 5 taught ii in its aner, and may be under- „ 
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ſtood by all! — But infidels, it may be ob- 


jected, are as eminent for polite behaviour, 
as behevers. Granting this to be true, hich | 
however it is impoſſible to prove, 1 would: 
only defire thoſe, who ſecond the objection, 
to conſider, whether the preſent ſyſtem of 
9 politeneſs aroſe: among infidels or Chriſtians; 
whether it would have ariſen at all, if pa- 
ganiſm had continued to prevail; whether 
ſeveral of its diſtiguiſhing characters be not 
derived from the Chriſtian religion; whe- 
ther the light of reaſon, unaided by the ra- 
diance of the goſpel, would have diſpelled 
fo ſoon that night of intellectual darkneſs 
which followed the ſubverſion of the Roman 
empire: —and, laſtly, whether it be not pru- 
dent for a few individuals (unbelievers being 
Mill, as I truſt, the ſmaller number in chele 
parts of the world) to conform to tlie man- 


ners of the many, ef; pecially when thoſe man- 
ners are univerſally felt and acknowledged 
to be more agreeable than any other. The 
influence of true religion, in humanizing ſo- 


ciety, and refining converſation, is Indeed * 
ry great. And if to, I could not, conliit eut- 

: ly with my preſent plan, n e it. Nor 
is it, in my opinion, poſſible for a phil to- 

5 pher, unleſs blinded by ignorance, checked 
"DP timidity, or led aſtray by prejudice, to e 
ter into any inquiry relating either to moral- 
or to manners, without paying ſome tribute 


5 a POOR: to that Divine Inſtitution. 


THE END. 


* E M A K 1 s 


on THE UTILITY: OF 


CLASSICAL. LEARNING. 


: Ege multos e excellenti animo ac vi- 
tute fuſe, et ſine doc trina, nature ipſius habit 
prope diuino, per Seipfas et moderatos, el gra= _ 
dec, extitiſſe fateor. Etiam illud adjungo, ſe- 
Pius ad laudem atque virtutem naturam ſine doc- 
Vina, quam fine natura valuiſſe doftrinam. At 
que wdtin ego contends, cum ad naturam eximiam 8 
alque illuſtrem acceſſerit ratio quedam conforma- 
 twque doctrinæ, tum illud nęſcio quid præclarum 
ac jingulare ſolere exiftere. — Suod fe non hie 
ſautus fructus ftenderetur, et fi ex his fludiis 
 deledtatio fola peteretur ; tamen, ut opinor, hanc 
aui remiſſionem bumaniſf mam ac liberatiſſimam 
judicaretis. — Hec ſftudia adoleſcentiam alunt, 
ſenectutem oblectant, ſecundas res ornant, a 

verſis perfugium ac ſolatium prebent, deleftant 
don, non impediunt forts, Pernodiant e e 
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_ Cicero Pro Archia, (cap. 7 
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R E M AR K 8 
ON THE U TILITY | oy : 

U L ASSTCAL <1 i EARNING . 
Written in the year 1769. 


HE calumniators of the Greek nd 
| Roman Learning have not been 


| the taſte of the ancients; and Des Cartes 


few in theſe latter times. Perrault, 
La Motte, and Teraſſon, arraigned 5 


and Malebranche affected to deſpiſe _—_— — 
philoſophy. _ Let it ſeemed to be allowed in Eo 
general, that the ſtudy of the Claſſic Authors 


Vas a neceſſary part of polite education. 
his, however, has of late been not only 
queltioned, but denied: and it has been 


: tad, that every thing worth preſerving of 


dient literature might be more caſfily tranſ- : 
+ mitted, both to us and to poſterity, through 


the channel of the modern languages, than 


through that of the Greek and Latin. On 


this ſubject, ſeveral flight eſſays have been 


Written; the authors of which Ban to think, 


th. 1 che human mind, — now arrived at 
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maturity, may ſafely 55 left to itſelf and ns 
| ; that the Hlaſſic authors, thoſe great inſtr act- p 
| ors of former times, are become an incum- = 
| brance to the more Iprightly: — of the £0 
3 | Free | 0 
| . who, that i is an adept i in the philo- 4: 
| FL « ſophy of Locks and Newton, can have any 1 
| need of Ariſtotle? What uſeful precept 5 
1 of the Socratic ſchool has been overluok- _ 1 
VV by modern moraliſts? Is not Geome- oy 
| try. as fairly, and as fully diſplayed | in the 5 
| « French and Engliſh tongues, as in the un- F 
] © known. dialects of Archimedes, Apollo- 10 
„ nius, and Euchd? Why have T e 5 i; 
to Demoſthenes and Goes, for examples | 5 
| ain an art, which Maſſillon, Bourdaloue, F 
and the F 'rench academicians, (to ſay no- 9 
„thing of the orators of our own country), 4 
nes carried to perfection? Are we not 1 
taught by Voltaire and his Editors, Who, = 
„though ignorant of Greek, are well ad 4 
nin Madam Dacier's tranſlations, that Taft * 1 
is a better poet than Homer; and that the 4 
„ fixth and ſeventh cantoes of the Henri: ade 40 
are alone more valuable than the whole _ 4 
1 „ lliad“ ? What Dramatic poet of anti 1 
3 ©. quity is to be compared with the immortal : 5 
_* Shakeſpeare ? what ſatiriſt with Pope, who 4 
eto all the fire and elevation of Juvenal, 8 
_ © Joins the wit, the taſte, and fententious ö 
5 morality, of Horace ? A As to criticiſm : 40 


See Le Vicende della Ine un pag. 166. 
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is there in Ariſtotle, Dionyſius, Cicero, 


Quintilian, or Longinus, any thing that 
is not more philoſophically explained, and 
better illuſtrated by examples, in the wri- 
tings of Dacier, Rollin, Fenelon, Dryden, 
And then, how deba=- : - 
ng to an ingenuous mind is che Aae . 


and Addiſon ? 


and diſcipline of our public ſchools ! 


That the beſt days of youth ſhould be em- 
bittered by confinement, amidſt the gloom _ 
of ſolitude, or under the ſcourge of ty- 
ranny; and all for no purpoſe, bat that 85 
the memory may be loaded with the words 
of two languages that have been dead ups: 
wards of a thouſand years: — is it not an 
Ws abſurdity | too groſs to admit of exaggera- 

© tion? To fee a youth of ſpirit hanging 
over a muſty folio, his cheek pale with _ 
watching, his brow furrowed with un- 
timely wrinkles, his health gone, and eve _ 
ry power of his ſonl enervated with an- 
xiety, and ſtupified with poring upon tri- 
fles, — what blood boils not with indig- 
nation, what heart melrs not with ſorrow | 
And then the pedant, Juſt broken looſe 
trom his cell, briſtling all o'er with Greek, 
and puff'd with pride,” as Boileau ſays; 
his head to full of words, that no room is 
lefr for ideas; his accompliſhments ſo high- _ 
ly prized by himſelf, as to be intolerable 
o others; ignorant of the hiſtory, and 
untouched with the intereſts, of his na- 
ive country; — what an aſcles, what an 
9 1 Q TIRES, * ogious 2 
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odious animal ! Who will fay that edu- 
| cation 15 on a right fooring, while its ten- 
| ___-_ - * dency is, to create ſuch a monſter! —— 
* * Ye parents, liſten, and be wiſe. Would 
5 „eu have your children healthy, and po- 
F eh . and ſentimental ? Let their early | 
OO  * youth be employed in genteel excrcifes; 
the theatre, the coffechouſe, and the card- : 
table, will refine their taſte, inſtruct them 
in public affairs, and produce habits of 
__ © attention and contrivance; and the French 
authors will make them men of wit and 
** ſprightly converſation, and give a certain 
| 5 20 Je ne ſgai quoi of elegance to their whole 
bbchaviour: — but for Greek and Latin, 
F of Gronovius, Scaliger, and > 
RE ew 4. - accompliſhment of Dutch 
© * commentators and ' Jeſuits 3 — heavens ! | 
7 0 what. has. a man of faſhion to do with Go 
TY RN 1 1 
Moſt of the diſcourſes 1 have ned: or read 
4 on this ſide of the queſtion were in a ſimilar 
ſtyle of vague declamation, ſeaſoned with 
high encomiums on the utility and elegance 
of the French language and literature, and 
on the late diſcoveries in phyſiology for W- 
we cannot be ſaid to be indebted to n 
the ſages of Greece and Rome. And t« 
7 eaſy is it to declaim on ſuch a topic by 
| blending ſome truth with your falſehood; 
by giving to the latter the air of bande 
amplification, and by deſcanting on the 550 
ules of ſtudy, as Sif they were its natur. al c 
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ſequences, you may cothpaſe a very plauſible 


harangue; ſuch as could not be fully a 


. ſwered without greater waſte of time md 


patience, than the champion of antiquity 


would think it worth his while to beſtow. 
Aud if your doctrine happens to flatter the 
prejudices, the vanity, or the indolence of 
the age, you will be regarded by ſome as a 

fine writer, of liberal ans Weed and a man- 


& ly ſpirit. 


N Buder thought by many, whe in 
: my opinion are more competent judges, that 
an early acquaintance with the claſſics is the 
only foundation of good learning, and that 
itt is incumbent on all who direct the ſtudies 
of youth, to have this great object conti- 
_ nually before them, as a matter of the moſt 
| lerious concern; for that a good taſte in li 
terature is friendly both to public and to pri- 
vate virtue, and of courſe tends to promote 
in no inconſiderable degree the glory of a 
nation; and that as the ancients are more r 
 tefs underſtood, the principles and the ſpirit 
of ſound erudition will ever be found to tlou= 
riſh or decay. I ſhall therefore ſtate as briefly _ 
as poſhble ſome of the peculiar advantages 
that ſeem to me to accompany this tort of 
Trudy; with a view to obviate, if I can, ger. 
_ rain prejudices, which I am ſorry to obſerve e 
have of late years been gaining ground, . 
leaſt in the northern part of this iſland. The 
| ſubje& is copious; but I doubt whether thoſe 
5 adverſaries to whom 25 now addreſs myſelf . 


Would 
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would take the trouble to read a long dit Het 


tation. | 
The obj ections that are moſt. commonly 
made to the ſtudy of the Greek and Latin 


authors, may perhaps be reduced to four. 
Ur] is ſaid, firſt, © that this mode of education 
| « obliges the ſtudent to employ roo much 
time in the acquiſition of words: — f- 
condly, that when he has acquired theſe 
languages, he does not find, that they re- 


60 
cc 


"66 


Pn, pay his toll : — thirdly, that the ſtudies 
of a Grammar-ſchool have a tendency to 


2 


mind: — and, laſtly, that the claſſic au- 


1 


_ © rines that may ſeduce the underſtanding, | 
| © jnflame the . and Börrurt the 


8. 1 . — 


e in anſwer to the firſt objeRion, E 
would es. that the plan of ſtudy muſt 

be very bad, 3 the ſtudent's health is 
hurt by too cloſe application. Some parents 
and teachers have thought, that the profi- 

Ciency of the ſcholar muſt be in proportion 
do the number of hours he employs in cn 

ning his talk: but that 1s a great miſtake, 

| Experience proves, that three or four hours 

a- day, properly employed in the grammes- | 

{chool, have a better effect than nine; and 
IE. ſuffcient to lay within a few years a 


good foundation of claſſical knowledge. 
Dunces, it 18 true, would Loder X more tima; 
5 but 


encumber the genius, and conſequentiy to 
weaken, rather than improve, the human 


* thors contain many deſcriptions and doc- 
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but dunces have nothing to do with Greek 
and Latin: For ſtudies that yield neither 
delight nor improvement are not only ſuper- 
guous but hurtful ; becauſe they mifem- 
ploy thoſe faculties which nature had defti- | 
ned to other purpoſes, At the ſame time, 
_ therefore, that young men are proſecuting 
their grammatical ſtudies, they may learn 
en drawing, arithmetic, and the prin- 
_ ciples of geometry; and may devote the in- 
_ tervals of leiſure to riding, fencing, | dan- 
: ing, and other manly exerciſes. Idleneſs is 
the greateſt misfortune | incident 20 -early -- 
years; the diſtempers it breeds in the ſoul 
are numberleſs and incurable. And where 
children, during their hours of relaxation, 
are left at their own diſpoſal, they too often 
make choice of criminal amuſement and bad 
company. At Sparta, the youth were conti- 
_ nually under the inſpection of thoſe who had 
authority over them; their education, ſays 
Plutarch, was one continued exerciſe of obe- 
dience: but it was never ſaid, that the Spar- 
tan youth became torpid, or melancholy, or 
 fickly, from want of amuſement. Where- 
ever there is a ſchool, there ought to be, and 
generally is, a field or area for diverſions ; 
| and if the hours that boys in this country 
| ſpend with one another, that is, in ſaunter- 
| ing, and too often in gaming, quarrelling, 
and ſwearing, were to be devoted to exercile, 
under the eye of ſome perſon of prudence, 
the fouls and bodies would both be the 
better 
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5 better for it; and a great deal of time left for 


the ſtudy of many branches of knowledge, 


| beſides what is contained in the grammar, 
and ancient authors. The misfortune is, 
that we allot too much of their time, not 


15 play, but to idleneſs; and hence it hap- 


| pens, that their claſſical ſtudies interfere with 


other neceſſary parts of education. But cer- 
_- tain it is, that their ſtudies and amuſements 


1 might be made perfectly conſiſtent; and the 


1 8 culture of the mind promoted at the ſame 
time with that of the body. If both theſe 


ends are not always accompliſhed, and but 
ſeldom purſued, the blame is to be laid, nei- 


ther on the teacher, nor on the chings that 


a lated. 


are taught, but on thoſe perſons only who 
Have the power of reforming our ſchool-dif- N 
8 cipline, and want the inclination. At any 
rate, che blame cannot be laid on the Claflic | 
Authors, or on thoſe very uſeful members of 


a commonwealth, the compilers of gram- _ 


mars and dictionaries. For the faculties of 

children might be diff pated by egen. 3 
their manners poiſoned by bad company, or 
their health impaired by injudicious 2 5 
ment, TROY Greek and Latin were e annihi- 8 


2, It is another abuſe of > when the 


25 5 hows of attendance in a grammar-ſchoo! we 3 


all employed in the acquilition of words. If 
a child find nothing but words in the ol Id au- 


rtkhors, it mult be owing to the \ 460 Wh 


fluence of an ignorant teacher, The moſt in- 
2 8 . terelting 


tereſting part of profane hiſtory is delivered 


them alſo we may learn the pureſt precepts 


af uninſpired morality, delivered in the moſt 
enchanting language, illuſtrated by the hap- 

pieſt alluſions, and enforced by the moſt per» 
tinent examples, and moſt emphatical rea- 
ſoning. Whatever is amuſive and inſtructive 
in fable, whatever in deſcription is beautiful, 
or in compoſition harmonious, whatever can 
ſoothe or awaken the human paſſions, the _ 
Greek and Roman authors have carried to 
perfection. That children ſhould enter into 


all theſe beauties, is not to be imagined ; 


but that they may be made to comprehend _ 
them fo far as to be improved and delighted e 


in a high degree, admits of no doubt. To- 


gether with the words, therefore, of theſe 
two celebrated languages, they may learn, 
without any additional expence of time, the 
principles of hiſtory, morality, politics, geo- 
graphy, and criticiſm; which, when taught _ 
in a foreign dialect, will perhaps be found 5 
to leave a deeper impreſſion upon the memo- 
ry, than when explained in the mother tongue. 
Ihe young ſtudent ſhould be equally atten- 
tive to the phraſeology and to the ſubject of 


his leſſon; and receive directions for analy- 


ſung the one, as well as for conſtruing the 
other. He ought to read his authors, firſt _ 
a grammarian, ſecondly as a philoſopher, - 
and laſtly as a critic; and all this he may 
do mn: Ys, and. wich delight as 
Vor. . 3 R V' well 
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by the writers of Greece and Rome. From 


* 5 . . 
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well as profit, if care is taken to 1 "apap 


his taſk to his years and capacity. Nor let | 


be ſuppoſed, that the firſt principles of g . 
mar are more intelligible to a young mind, 
than the rudiments of philoſophy and Theto- 7 
ric. In matters within their ſphere, do we 
not find that children can diſtinguiſ be- 
| tween truth and falſehood; perceive· the con- 
nection of cauſes and effects; infer an ob- 
_ vious concluſion from plain premiſes, and e- 
ven make experiments upon nature for the | 
regulation of their own conduct? And if in 
muſic, and drawing, and penmanſhip, and 
| phraſeology, the taſte of a child is impro- | 
| vable, why not in compoſition and ſtyle, the 
cadence of periods, and the harmony of 
verſe, probability of fable, and accuracy of 
: deſcription ? The more we attend to an au- 
' thor's ſubject, the greater proficiency we 
ſhall always make in his language. To un- 
derſtand the ſubject well, it is neceſſary to 
ſtudy the words and their connection with a 
critical eye; whereas, even when his know- 


ledge of the words is very ſuperficial, a 


2 ſcholar or tutor, who attends to nothing elle, 
may think himſelf ſufficiently acquainted 

with the author's meaning. The mere Gram- 

matical teacher will never be found to qa | 


any true taſte for his author : if he had, 


| would be impoſſible for him to confine hi : 
ſelf to verbal remarks : he muſt give {cope 
to his admiration or diſguſt, if he really feel 
khoſe palbons': 5 and mult therefore commu- | 

PETS nicate 
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nicate to the pupil ſome portion of his own 


cnchulzalzn or ſagacity. 


3. The mental eki of children Rand 

as much in need of improvement, and con- 
oh ſequently of exerciſe, as their bodily powers. 
Nor is it of ſmall importance to deviſe ſome 
mode of «diſcipline for fixing their attention. 
When this is not done, they become thoughht- 
les and diſſipated to a degree chat often un- 


fits them for the buſineſs of life. 


The Greeks and Romans had a juſt ſenſe : 


"1 4345426 


5 of the value of this part of aeg Tho © - 


youth of Sparta, when their more violent 
_ exerciſes were over, employed themſelves in 
works of ſtratagem; which in a ſtate, where 
wealth and avarice were unknown, could 
hardly be carried to any criminal exceſs, 
When they met together for conver ſation, 
| their minds were continually exerted in jud- 
ging of the morality of actions, and the ex- 
pediency of public meaſures of government; 
or in bearing with temper, and retorting 
with ſpirit, the ſarcaſms of good-natured 
raillery. They were obliged to expreſs them- _ 
| ſelves, without heſitation, in the feweſt and 
plaineſt words poſſible. Theſe inſtitutions 
muſt have made them thoughtful, and at- 
tentive, and obſervant both of men and 
things. And accordingly, their good fenſe, 
and penetration, and their nervous and ſen- 
_  rentious ſtyle, were no leſs the admiration 
of Greece, than their ſobriery, patriotiſm, 
and invincible courage. For che talent f 
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eins what we call good things they were e- 


minent among all the nations of antiquity, 


As they never piqued themſelves on their 
rhetorical powers, it was prudent to accuſtom 
the youth to ſilence and few words. It wade 
them modeſt and thoughtful, With us very 
ſprightly children ſometimes become very | 
dull men. For we are apt to reckon thoſs | 


children the ſprightlieſt, who talk the moſt : 


and as it is not eaſy for them to think and 
„ at the ſame time, the natural effect of 
85 their too much ſpeaking is too little think- 
ing. — At Athens, the youth were made to 
ſtud / their own language with accuracy both 
in the pronunciation and compoſition; - and 
the meaneſt of the people valued themſclve: - 
upon their attainments in this way, Their = 
_ orators muſt have had a very « difficult part : 


to act, when by the {lighteſt impropriecy che 


ran the gba of diſguſting the whole au- 
; dience : and we ſhall not wonder at the ex- - 
traordinary effects produced by the harangues _ 
of Demoſthenes, or the extraordinary cart 


wWherewith thoſe harangues were compoſcd, 


when we recollect, that the minureſt beauty 


in his performance muſt have been perceived 


and felt by every one of his hearers. It bas 
been matter of ſurpriſe to ſome, that Cice- 
ro, who had fo true a reliſh for the ſevere | 
| ſimplicity of the Athenian orator, {ſhould | 
himſelf in his orations have adopted a ſtyle 
ſo diffuſe and declamatory. But Cicero knew 
what be cg; He had a >prople to deal with, 1 


WhO 
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who, compared with the Athenians, might 15 
be called illiterate“; and to whom De- 
moſthenes would have appeared as cold and 


unintereſting, as Cicero would have ſeemed 


pompous and inflated to the people of A 
| thens. In every part of learning the Athe- 
nians were ſtudious to excel. Rhetoric in all 
its branches was to them an object of prin- 
cipal conſideration. From the ſtory of So- 
crates we may learn, that the literary ſpirit 
was keener at Athens, even in that corrupt- 
| ed age, than at any period in any other 
country, Ifa perſon of mean condition, and 
of the loweſt fortune, with the calencs and 
| temper of Socrates, were now to appear, 


F inculcating virtue, diſſuading from vice, and 


_ recommending a right uſe of reaſon, not Es 
with the grimace of an enthuſiaſt, or the _ 
rant ef a declaimer, but with good humour, EE: 


5 plain language, and ſound argument, 


cannot ſuppoſe, that the youth of high bg 7 
would pay him much attention in any part 
of Europe. As a juggler, gambler, or a- 
theiſt, he might perhaps attract their notice, 
and have the honour to do no little miſchief 5 
in ſome of our clubs of young worthies; 
but from virtue and modeſty, clothed in 
_ rags, I fear they would not willingly receive 


„Cicero himſelf acknowledges, that many of the Ro- 


ans were very incompetent judges of rhetorical merit. 


. — Hze turba et barbaria forenſis dat locum vel vitio- 


= tiff mis oratoribus. De Orat. lib. I, FE. I 18, 
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improvement. — The education of the Ro- 


a literary character, was ſimilar to that of 


the Athenians. The children were taught to 

| ſpeak their own language with purity, and 
made to ſtudy and tranſlate the Greek au- 
_ thors. The laws of the twelve tables they 
committed to memory. And as the talent 


of public ſpeaking was not only ornamen- 
tal, but even a neceſſary qualification, to 


every man who wiſhed to diſtinguiſh hin- 
elf in a civil or military capacity, all the 
youth were ambitious to acquire it. The 
| ſtudy of the law was alſo a matter of ge- 
neral concern. Even the children uſed in 
their divehfions to imitate the procedure of 
1 public trials; one accuſing, and another de- 
fending, the ſuppoſed criminal: and the 
youth, and many of the moſt reſpectable 3 
ſtateſmen, through the whole of their lives, 
aallotted part of their leiſure to the exercite 
of declaiming on ſuch topics as might come 


to be debated in the forum, in the ſenate, 
or before the judges. Their domeſtic diſci- 


puline was very ſtrict. Some ancient matron, | 
of approved virtue, was appointed to ſuper- 

intend the children in their earlieſt years; 
before whom every thing criminal in word 


0 deed was avoided as a heinous enorim'ty. 
This venerable perſon | was careful bot!) to 


inſtil good principles into her pupils, and 
alſo to regulate their amuſements, and, by 


: preſerving their minds pure from moral ow” 


# 
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pitude, and intellectual depravation, to pre- 
pare them for the ſtudy of the liberal arts 

and ſciences. — It may alſo be remarked, 
that the Greeks and Romans were more ac- 
curate ſtudents than the moderns are. They 
had few books, and thoſe they had were not 


eaſily come at: what they read, therefore, 


chey read thoroughly. I know not, whether 
their way of writing and making up their 
volumes, as it rendered: the peraſal more dif- 
ficult, might not alſo occaſion a more durable 
: remembrance. From their converſation-- 


pieces, and other writings, it appears, that 3 


they had a ſingular facility in quoting their 
favourite authors. Demoſthenes is faid to 


have tranſcribed Thucydides eight times, 0 


and to have got a great part of him by heart. 
eg is a degree of accuracy which the great- 
"oy of modern readers have no notion 
of. We ſeem to think it more creditable to 
I 5 many books ſuperficially, than to read 
a few good ones with care; and yet it is cer- 


tain, that by the latter method we ſhould — _ 


_ cultivate our faculties, and increaſe our ſtock _ 
of real knowledge, more effectually, ant 
perhaps more ſpeedily, than we can do by 
the former, which indeed tends rather to be- 
wilder the mind: than to improve it. Every 
man, who pretends to a literary character, - 
miuſt now read a number of books, whether | 
well or ill written, whether inſtructive or in- 
lignificant, merely that he may have it to ſay, 


that he has read 1 And ee Iam 
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apt to - chinds; that, in general, the Greeks 


and Romans muſt have been more impro- 


ved by their reading, than we are by ours, 
As books multiply, knowledge is more wide- 
ly diffuſed; but if human wiſdom were to 
increaſe in the ſame proportion, what chil- 
dren would the ancients be, in compariſon 
of the moderns! of whom every ſubſcriber 
do the circulating liberary would have it in 
| his power to be wiſer than Socrates, and 
more accompliſhed than Julius Ceſar! 
Il mention theſe particulars of the Greek 
. a Roman diſcipline, 1 in order to ſhow, that, 
although the ancients had not ſo many lan- 
gauages to ſtudy as we have, nor ſo many 
books to read, they were however careful, | 
that the faculties of their children ſhould : 
neither languiſh for want of exerciſe, nor be 
ecrxhauſted in frivolous employment. As we 
| have not thought fit to imitate them in this; 
as molt of the children of modern Europe, 
who are not obliged to labour for their ſulte- 
nance, muſt either ſtudy Greek and Latin, 
or be idle; (for as to cards, and ſome of the | 
late publications of Voltaire, I do not think 
the ſtudy of either half fo uſeful or ſo inno- 
cent as ſhuttlecock). — I ſhould be appre- 
| benfive, that, if Claſſical Learning were laid 
aſide, nothing would be ſubſtitured in its 
, place, and that our youth would become al- 
together diſſipated, In this reſpect, there- | 
fore, namely, as the means of improving 


the faculties of the human mind, 1do wy : 
1 %%%ͤũ ge "16 
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ce, how the ſtudies of the Grammar-ſchool 


kan n be diſpenſed with. Indeed, if we were, 
like the ſavages, continually employed in 


ſecarching after the neceſſaries of life; or if, 


like the firſt Romans, our ſituation or tem- 

per involved us in perpetual war, I ſhould 
perhaps allow literary improvement of every 

kind to be little better than a coſtly ſuper- 

- fluity 3 and if any one were diſpoſed to af- 
firm, thar in ſuch a ſtate men may enjoy a 
grcater ſhare of animal pleaſure, than all the _ 
ornaments of art and luxury can furniſh, I 
ſhould not be eager to controvert his opinion. 
But J take for granted, that man is deſtined _ 

for ſomething nobler chan mere animal en- 
joyment; that a ſtate of continual war or 
unpoliſhed: barbariry is unfavourable to our 
belt intereſts, as rational, moral, and immor- _ 
tal beings; that competence is preferable to 
want, leiſure to tumult, and benevolence ro 
fury : and l ſpeak of the arts, not of ſup- 
porting, but & adorning human life; not _ 
of rendering men inſenſible to cold and fa- 


: mine; bar of enabling them to bear, with- 
out being ener vated, and enjoy without be- 


ing corrupted, the bleſlings of a more + na 


ſperous condition. 


4. Much has been mad, by oaks + writers, . 
on the impropriety of teaching the ancient 
languages by book, when the modern tongues 

are moſt eaſily acquired, without the help 

OE, grammars or dictionaries, by ſpeaking — 

Le 3 Hence 1 it t has been e that . 

Vor. uy 3 8 | dren 
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_ dren (to whom the ſtudy of grammar is on- 


_ ceived to be a grievous hardſhip) ſhould learn 
Latin by being obliged to ſpeak it; for that. 


however barbarous their ſtyle may be at 


firſt, it will gradually improve; till at length, 


Fi though with little knowledge of rules, men 5 
ly by the force of habit, they attain to ſuch 
a command of that tongue, as an Engliſhman | 
may of the French, by reſiding a few years 
at Paris, Upon chis principle, ſome project- 
ors have thought of eſtabliſhing a Latin city, 
whither children ſhould be ſent to learn the : 
language; Montaigne's father made Latin 
5 the c common dialect of his houſehold * $ and | 
1 | IR! ny: 


4s Eff de eee lie. 2. - hy De the fab 0 
ect of obliging children to ſpcak Latin before they have 
5 acquired a taſte in it, I beg leave to quore the foll: wing | 


pallage from an author, whoſe judgement in theſe matters 
muſt be allowed to be af the very higheſt authority. 


plain conſtruing, diligent parſing, daily tranilating, 
© cheartul admoniſhing, and heedful amending of faults 55 


77 


a a Comedy of Terence alfo. 


26 | 
| 8 


* complaineth, that when he began to learn the Latin 
40 


oh where, unadviſedly, did bring him to ſuch Al) evil 


choice of words, to ſuch a crooked framing of ſen- 
65 e An: no one c thing did hurt or hinder him 2 ” 
- e Scat: 


e PFF 8 2 


„With this way of good underſtanding the matter, 


« never leaving behind juſt praiſe for well-doing, 1 
© would have the ſcholar brought up withal, till be had 
_ © read and tranſlated over the firſt book of (Ciceros 
Epiſtles choſen out by Stur mius, with a good piece ot 
All this while, by 
e mine advice, the child ſhall uſe to ſpeak no Laune. 
For, as Cicero faith in like matter, with like w rd, 
 Loquendo, male I;qui di liſcunt. And that excellent learn 
ed man G. Budeus, in his Greek commentaries, {orc 


tongue, uſe of ſpeaking Latin at the table, and ciſc- 


many philoſophers and teachers have laid it ; 
down as a rule, that in the grammar-ſchool 
nothing but Latin or WIR ſhould ever be | 
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ſpoken. 
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in, barbarouſnelſs is bred up ſo in young wits, as after- 
wards they be not only marred for ſpcaking, but alſo _ 

„ corrupted in judgement, as with much ado, or never 
at all, they be brought to the right frame again. — 
Yet all men covet to have their children ſpeak Latin, 

and ſo do I very earneſtly roo. We both have one 
purpoſe, we agree in defire, we wiſh one end; but 
we differ ſomewhat in order and way that leadeth 5 

*«* rightly to that end. Other would have them ſpealk 

at all adventures: and ſo they be ſpeaking, to ſpeak, 

the maſter careth not, the ſcholar knoweth not, what. 

© This is to ſeem, and not to be; except it be, 230 be. 
bold without ſhame, raſh without ſkill, full of words 
without wit. I with to have them ſpcak ſo, as it may 

well appear, that the brain doth govern the tongue, 
and that reaſon leadeth forth the talk. — Good under. 
ſtanding muſt firſt be bred in the children; which be. 
ing nouriſhed with ſkill, and uſe of writing, is the 
only way to bring them to judgement and readineſs in 
an, Aſcham's Scholemaſter, book 1 1s dec alſo 


ic 


. 
= 0 


16 
40 
« 
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40 
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5 ln this, or at ouſt part of it, 1 very well, I 
- "WE on boa * tole deſign. of reaching 1 


al ths Ws of bis life afterward; bor; for readineſs. 

iu ſpeaking, and alſo good judgement in writing. — . 
In very deed, if children were brought up in fuck _ 
a houſe, or ſuch a ſchool, where the Latin tongue 
were properly arid perfectly ſpoken, as Tiberius and 
Caius Gracchil were brought up in their mother Cor 
nelia's houſe 3 ſurely then the daily uſe of ſpeaking 
were the beſt and readieſt way to learn the Latin 
tongue. But now, commonly in the beſt ſchools in 
England, for words, right choice is ſmally regarded. 
true propriety wholly neglected, confuſion is brought 


vero de Orat. lib. I, F2 385 edit. Provtt, 
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theſe. languages to be, that children may 1 
| ſpeak and write them as eaſily and incorrecc- 
T- ly, as perſons unacquainted with grammar, 
and with the rules and models of good com- 
5 poſition, do commonly ſpeak and write their 
mother- tongue. But ſuch a talent, though 
on ſome rare occaſions. in life it miglit be 
uſeful, would not be attended with thoſe | 
certain and more immediate advantages, that 
bone has reaſon to expect from a regular courſe 
of claſſical ſtudy. — For, firſt, one ule of 
_ claſſic learning is, to fill up the leiſure hours 
of life with ern amuſement. Now thoſe MI 
2 readers alone can be adequately charmed Win 
beauty of language, who have attended to 
the rules of good writing, and even. to the 
niceties of grammar. For the mere know- 
ledge of words gives but little pleaſure ;- and 
they who have gone no deeper in language 
cannot even conceive the delight wher ewith 
a man of learning peruſes an elegant per- 
formance. — Secondly, I apprehend, that, in 
this way of converſation, unleſs you ad 1 p 
it the ſtudy of grammar, and of the bel 
authors, the practice of many years wil. not. 
make you a competent maſter in the han- 
guage. One mult always be ſomething of | 
grammarian to be able thoroughly to under- | 
ſtand any well-written book; but before one 
z | can enter into the delicacies of exprc! Hon 1 
| that are to be met with in every page 4 
good Latin or Greek author, one muft be. 
dn accur ate grammarian; the compli. 
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juflexions and ſyntax of theſe elegant tongues 
giving riſe to innumerable ſubtleties of con- 
nection, and minute varieties of meaning, 
whereof the ſuperficial reader, who thinks 
grammar below his notice, can have no idea. 
Beſides, the words and phraſes that belong to 
_ converſation, are, comparatively ſpeaking, 
not very numerous: unleſs you read poets, 
_ orators, hiſtorians, and philoſophers too, you 
can never underſtand a language in its full 
extent. In Engliſh, Latin, Greek, and Ita- 
- han; and; TI believe, in moſt other cultiva- 
ted tongues, the poetical and rhetorical ſtyles 
 _ difter greatly from that of common diſcourſe; _ 
and one may be a tolerable proficient in the . 
one, who 1s very ignorant of the other, — 
Fo But, thirdly, 1 would obſerve, that the ſtudy ; 
of a ſyſtem of grammar, ſo complex and ſo 
perfect as the Greek or Latin, may, with 
peculiar propriety, be recommended to chil- 
dren; being ſuited to their underſtanding, 
and having a tendency to promote the im- 
provement of all their mental faculties. In 
this ſcience, abſtruſe as it is commonly ima- 
gined to be, there are few or no difficulties 
which a maſter may not render intelligible 5 
any boy of good parts, before he is twelve 
years old. Words, the matter of this ſcience, | 
are within the reach of every child; and of 
 _ theſe the human mind, in the beginning or 
| life, is known to be ſuſceptible to an aſto- 
nilhing degree: and yet in this ſcience there 
18 4 ſubtlety, and a Wee; ſufficient to call 
forth 


. 
9 
4 
1 
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who would underſtand it, or our intelligibly about t 
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forth all the intellectual powers of the young 


ſtudent. When one hears a boy analyſe a 
few ſentences of a Latin author; and ſhow 
that he not only knows the general meaning, 
and the import of the particular words, but 
alſo can inſtantly refer each word to its claſs; i 
enumerate all its terminations, ſpecifying 6 
very change of ſenſe, however minute, chat 
may be produced by a change of inflexion 01 
arrangement; explain its ſeveral dependen- 5 
cies; diſtinguiſh the literal meaning from 
the figurative, one ſpecies of figure from an- 
other “, 3 and even the e e uſe of 
. words ry 


1 * The leriients of Rhetoric thould = OP be ght 
in conjunction with thoſe of Grammar. The DOOR 
would make the latter more entertaining; and, by ſet- 
ting the various parts of lauguage 1 in a new light, W081 7 ly 
give riſe to new energies in the mind of the ſtudent, 
and prepare him for reliſhing the beauties and practifing 
the rules of good writing; thus heightening the pleaſure 
of . ſtudy, with little or no increaſe of labour. | doubt 
not but Butler's Hippant remark, that © All a eee | 
„ cian's rules Conſiſt in naming of his tools,” may have 
brought the art into ſome diſrepute. But though ih's 
were a true account, (and it mult be a poor ſyſtem of 
rhetoric of which this is a true account), the art might _ 


have its uſe notwithſtanding. Nobody thinks the ime 


loſt to a young ſcaman, which he employs in acqua N 
ing himſelf with the names and uſes of the ſeveral parts 
of a ſhip, and of the other objects that demand the a- 
tention of the mariner: nor is the botaniſt idle, while 
he treaſures up in his memory the various tribes ot ve- 
gctables; nor the aſtronomer, while he numbers the con 
ſitellations, and learns to call them by their names. * 


every art there are terms, which muſt be familiar to thol 


180 
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words from the idiomatical, and the vulgar 
from the elegant; recollecting occaſionally o- 


ther words and phraſes that are ſynonymous, 


or contrary, or of different though firilar 
92 ſignification; and accounting for what he 
ſays, either from the reaſon of the thing, or 
„ quoting a rule of art, or a claſſical autho= _ 
rity : — one muſt be ſenſible, that, by ſuch 
an exerciſe, the memory is likely to be more 
improved in ſtrength and readineſs, the atten- 
tion better fixed, the judgement and taſte 
more ſucceſsfully exerted, and a habit of re- 
 fiection and ſubtle diſcrimination more eaſtly 
acquired, than it could be by any other ein- 
ployment equally ſuited to FR capacity of 
childhood. A year paſſed in this ſalutary 
exerciſe will be found to cultivate the hu- 
wan faculties more than ſeven ſpent in prat- 
thing that French which is learned by rote: 
nor would a complete courſe of Voltaire 
yield half ſo much improvement to a young 
- mind, as a few books of a ent Galle au- 


and few arts are more 3 than litera ary 3 
HhBeſides, though ſome of the tropes and figures of ſpeech 
Are cafily diſtinguiſhed, others require a more difficult 
ſcrutiny, and ſome knowledge even of the elementary 
Arrangements of philoſophy. And the rules for applying 
the elegancies of language, being founded in the ſcience 
of human nature, muſt gradually lead the young rheto- 


riclan to attend to what paſſes in his own mind; which 


of all the ſcenes of human obſervation is the moſt im- 
portant, and i in the * pure of lite the Icaſt attended „ 


to. - 


_ thor, 
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thor, of Livy, Cicero, or Virgil, ftudied i it 


this accurate manner. 


I mean not to decry the French tongue, 


which I know to be uſeful t& all, and ne- 
ceſſary to many. Far leſs would infinuate 
any thing to diſcourage the ſtudy of our own, 
5 wich I think the fineſt in the world; ind : 
which to a member of the Britiſh empire is 
=— - greater importance than all other lan- 
auages. I only inſiſt on the expediency of _ 
improving young minds by a grammatical 
ſtudy of the Claſſic tongues ; theſe being R 
once more regular and more diverſi fed than | 
any of the modern, and therefore better ad- 
apted to the purpole of exercifing the Judoe= | 
ment and the memory of the ſcholar. And I . 
maintain, that every language, and indeed 
every thing, that is taught children, ſhould 
9 - accurately taught; being of opinion, that 
the mind is more improved by a little accu- | 
rate knowledge, than by an extenſive ſmat- 
tering; and that it would be better for X 0 
young man to be maſter of Euclid or De- 
moſthenes, than to have a whole dictionary 
of arts and ſciences by heart. When he nas 
once got a taſte of accuracy, he will know 
the value and the method of it; and, with” 
a view to the ſame gratification, will habi-= | 
rally purſue the ſame method, both in i- 
ence, and in the general conduct of his af 
fairs: — whereas a habit of ſuperficial think- 
ing perverts and enervates the powers of the 
foul, leaves many of wem to languiſh in to- 
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tal inactivity; and is too apt to make a man 
bickle and thoughtleſs, and dif- 
ſipated for life 
1 agree with Roſſeau, that the aim of edu- 
cation ſhould be, to teach us rather how to 


think, than what to think; rather to improve 


our my ſo as to cable us to think for 


_ ourſelves, than to load the memory with the 


thoughts of other men. Not that I would 
diſcommend the acquiſition of good princi- 
ples, and juſt notions, from whatever ſource 


they are drawn: for indeed the knowledge N 
of the moſt ingenious man upon earth would 


be very ſcanty, if it were all to be derived 


from himſelf. Nay, as the parent muſt in 


many caſes direct the conduct of the child, 


before the child can diſcern the reaſons of e 
{uch direction, I am inclined to think, that 
tome important principles of religion a 
morality may with good ſucceſs be imprinted 
on the memory of children, even before they 


can perfectly underſtand che arguments by 


which they may be proved, or the words 7 


an which they are expreſſed. — But ſtill it 


is true, that a mind prepared by proper di- 


cipline for making diſcoveries of its own, is 


in a much higher ſtate of cultivation, than 


that of a mere ſcholar who knows nothing 
but what he has been taught. The latter 
reſembles a granary, which may indeed be 
filled with corn, but can yield no more than 
it has received; the former may be hkened 
to a fruitful field, which is ever in a condi- 
Vor. II. . 3 1 C 
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tion to bring riches and plenty, and mul- 


tiplies an hundred fold every grain that bas 


been committed to it. Now this peculiar 
advantage ſeems to attend the ſtudy of the 
Claſſic authors, that it not only ſtores the 


5 mind with uſeful learning, but alſo begcts a 


habit of attention, and wonderfully impr oves 
both the memory and the judgement. 


That the grammatical art may be learn- 


on as perfectly from an Engliſh | or French, 


as from a Greek or Latin grammar, no per- 5 


ſon will affirm, who attends to the ſubſect, 


andi can ſtate the compariſon. Claſſical le. 8 : 


ing, therefore, is neceſſary to grammatical 
kill. And that the knowledge of grammar 
tends to purify and preſerve language, might 
be proved, if a proof were requiſite, from 


many conſiderations. Every tongue is in- - 


correct, while it is only ſpoken; becauſe me 


never ſtudy it ante till after they 
WR Have begun to write it, or compoſe in it. 


And when brought to its higheſt perfection, 
by the repeated efforts, and accumulated re 


finements, of grammarians, lexicographers, 


philoſophers, etymologiſts, and of authors in 
5 general, how incorrectly is it ſpoken and 
written by the anlearned! - How eaſily go 


b ungrammatical phraſes, the effect of igno- 


rance and affectation, inſinuate theme! es 


into common diſcourſe, and thence into 


writing! and how difficult i is it often found, 
ane all the remonſtrances of 


ys learned men, to extirpate thoſe Phraſes from 


the 


\- 
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the language, or prevail with the public to 
reform them! Where grammar was accu- 
_ rately ſtudied, language has always been ele- 
gant and durable: witneſs that of ancient 


Greece, which, though it underwent confi :- 
derable Alerts as all living languages TT 
muſt do, retained its purity for more than a 


= thouſand years. As grammar is neglected, 
barbariſm muſt prevail. And therefore, the 5 
{tudy of Greek and Latin, being neceſſary e 
to the perfection of the grammatical art, - 
mult alſo be neceſſary to the permanence and 5 


purity even of the modern tongues, and, 


conſequently, to the preſervation of our hi- 
ſtory, poetry, philoſophy, and of every thing ; 


valuable in our hterature, — 


S Can thoſe who 
wiſh well to learning or mankind ever ſeek _ 


to depretiate ſo important a ſtudy ? Or will | 


it be ſaid, that the knowledge of grammar is 
unworthy of a gentleman, or man of buſi- 
neſs, when it is conſidered, that the molt 1 pro- 
- ual ſtareſmen, the ableſt orators, the molt _ 
_ elegant writers, and the greateſt men; that 
ever appeared on the ſtage of public life, of 
whom I ſhall only mention Julius Ceſar and = 
Cicero, were not only ſtudious of grammar, 0 
but moſt accurate grammarians F 
6. To all this we may add, that the dif- 
cipline generally eſtabliſhed in ſchools of 
Jearningy ! mures the "youth to obedience and 5 


* Quiniil, Ora. loſt. lib. 1. cap. 4. "ee alſo 77 the 
rigin and progreſs of language, vol. 2 . 494. 
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ſubordination; of . it is of infinite con- 


ſequence to their moral improvement, as wel! 
as to the proſperity of their country, that 
they ſhould early be made ſenſible.—- But 


= 18 this diſcipline often too formal, and 
too rigorous? And if ſo, does it not trend © 
d to depreſs the mind, by making it attentive 
to trifles, and by giving an air of lervility 
to the 97 as well as to the outward be- 
haviour? Theſe queſtions need no other an- 


Iwwer, than the bare recital of a fact, which 
is es to all men; that of all the nations 
now exiſting, that whoſe general character 
partakes the leaſt of finicalneſs or ſervility, 
and which has diſplayed an elevation of toul, 


„ 004 ſpirit of freedom, that is without ex- 
ample 1 in the annals of mankind. is the moſt | 
remarkable for ſtrictneſs of diſcipline in its 


ſchools and univerſities; and ſeems now 


be the only nation upon earth that e 5 


| tains a proper ſenſe of the unſpeakab! e Va- 
lue of Claſhe erudition.— A regard to or- 


der and lawful authority! is as favourable to 


true greatneſs of mind, as the knowledge f 


method is to true genius. 


F. Some of my readers will pity, and i ſome 
J probably laugh at me, for what I am going” 


to fay in behalf of a practice, which is now 
in moſt countries both diſuſed and derided; 


I mean that of obliging the ſtudent to com- 
PE ſome of his exerciſes in Latin verie, 
ay What! (it wall be ſaid), do you, in op- 


Polition to the ſentiments of ee w- 


5 80 lelt, 
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« ſelf, and of all wiſe men in every age, 1 
magine, that a talent for poetry is to be 
* communicated by rule, or acquired by ha- 


bit? Or if it could, would you with to 

_ * ſee us transformed into a nation of ver- 
© fifiers? Poetry may have its uſe; but it 

woll neither fill our warehouſes, nor ferti- 

_ * hſe our ſail, neither rig our fleet, nor re- 

gulate our finances. It has now loſt the 


= taculty of building towns, felling timber, 


' intend to breed my . 


Permit me to aſk in my turn, Whether 7 1t . 
is in order to make them zuthors by trade, 
or for what other purpoſe it is, that boys 
have the taſk enjoined them, of compoſing 
themes and tranſlations, and performing N 
thoſe other exerciſes, to which writing is ne- 
cellary. I believe it will be allowed, that 


| habits of accurate thinking, and of ſpeaking 


5 correctly and elegantly, are uſeful and orna- 
mental in every ſtation of life. Now Cicero 
and Quintilian, and many other authors, af- 
rm, that theſe habits are moſt effectually 
acquired by the "WEI uſe of- the 8 5 


* Cicero de Orat. lib. 55 Se 150, Edi. Prouſt, Quiniil . 


. ly it, Or. lib. 10. oops 3. 


„ net 


and curing broken bones; and I think it 
was never famous for repleniſhing ether 
_ © the pocket, or the belly. No, no, Sir; a 
garret in Grubſtreet, however Bano die f 

in your eyes, is not the ſtation. to which * 


—— — ö——ũ— ——ů— — — — 2 
4 


| | 
4 
| 
[ 
1 
i 
| 


are deſired to write down, according to a certain artifi- | 
ting out quotatious. It is certain, that when wer 


favourite paragraph, we are not ſolicitous to remen: 


_ common-place book. Befidcs, life is ſhort, and health 
Precious; and if we do not "think more than we either. 
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not in extracting e common places from book 


but in giving permanence and regularity 10 to 
our own thoughts expreſſed in our oon ch 
words. The themes and tranſlations per- m1 
formed by boys in a grammar-ſchool are the WU of 
beginnings of this ſalutary practice; and are pl 
| known to have a happy effect in forming the 
judgement, improving the memory, aud M to 
_ quickening the invention, of the young ttn- M n 
dent, in giving him a command of words, a d 


5 correct phraſcology, and a habit of chinking 
5 with eee and method. 155 | 


Jo enable us to remember what we read, fome au- 
thors recommend a book of common-places, whe vein we 


_cial order, all thoſe paſſages that we with to add to our 0 
ſtock of learning. But other authors, of equal judge 
ment in theſe matters, have blamed this practice of w: li- 


with a view to fill up common: places, we are apt 10 ai- 
tcnd rather to particular  paſlages, than to the ſcope. and 
| ſpirit of the whole; and that, having tranfcribe« the 


it, as knowing that we may at any time find it in our 


write or read, our ſtudies will avail us little. But 
practice of continual rranicription conſumes time, and in- 
pairs health, and yet conveys no improvement to the 
mind, becauſe it requires no thought, and d >Xercifcs 110 
faculty. Moreover, it inclines us to form en en⸗ 
tirely upon the ſentiments of other men; and as diller- 
ent authors think. differently on many points, it n. ay: make 
us change our opinions ſo often, that at laſt we ſhall co: 

to have no fixed principle at all. Aud yet, ou tlie 


other hand, it muſt be allowed, that many things OCCU! 


* 17 
; O k iS 


4 
7 
%; 
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Now, as the deſign of theſe exerciſes is not 
to make men profeſſed proſe-authore, ſo nei- 

ther is the practice of verſifying intended to 
make them poets. I do not wiſh the numbers 
of verſifiers to multiply; I ſhall, if you 
plcaſe, admit the old maxim, Poet naſci- 
A tur, non fit;” and that it would be as eaſy 
to {often Ward into pincuſhions as to com- 
a municate W art of poetry to one Who wants N= 


the Oey * 


"Ta nec ace fine: aivite vena, 
Nee rude gun: pore video | 9 


The nies? in \ "queſtion may, however.” in 
my pans be attended with fome | good 
"Ty" "Ong" we have for ever. 


” ellects. 188 


; Sol” in 1 reg and in experience, which ought not b 
de forgotten, and yet cannot be preſerved, unleſs com- 
mitted to writing. Perhaps, then, it is beit to follow a 
middle courſe ; and, when we regiſter facts or ſenti- 
ments that occur in reading, to throw aſide the author 
from whom we take them, and do it in our own words. 
lu this way writing is profitable, becauſe it is attended 
With thought aud recollection, as well as practice in 
compoſition. And when we are fo much maſters of the 
ſentiments of another man as to be able to expreſs hem 
with accuracy in our own words, then we may be ſaid to 
have digeſted them, and made them our own; and then 
it is, and not before, that our underſtanding is really 
improved by them. If we chuſe to preferve a ſpecimen _ 
ct an author's ſtyle, or to tranſcribe any of his thoughts 
un his own words on account of ſomething that pleaſes ; 
in the expreſſion, there can be no harm in this, provided . 


We do not employ too much time in it. 


om 


in — 
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loſt the true pronunciation of Lat and 
Greek, yet the leſs falſe our pronunciation 
is, the more agreeable and intelligible it will 
probably be. Verſification, therefore, conſi- 
_ dered as an exerciſe for exemplifying and f. 


ing in the mind the rules of proſody, may be 


allowed to have 1 its uſe in correcting the pro- 
nunciation. 
ther uſe, in heightening the charms of poe- 
tical compoſition, by improving our ſenſe of 
poetical harmony. I have already mentioned 5 
amuſement as one of the advantages of claſſiec 


- But, ſecondly, it has a Fab” 


learning. Now good poetry is doubly a- 


muſing to a reader who has ſtudied 41 | 


practiſed verſification; as the ſhapes and co- 
jours of animal and vegetable nature ſeem 


doubly beautiful to the eye of a painter. 


Es begin,“ ſays Pope, ſpeaking of his profi- 


3 | Ty 


ciency in drawing, 
"6 


(„ 


CL 


% to diſcover beautics i 


that were till now imperceptible tome, -- 
Every corner of an eye, or turn of a noſe 
or ear, the ſmalleſt degree of light or ſhade 
on a cheek or in a dimple, have charms 


to diſtract me®,” For the ſame reaſon, 
therefore, that I would recommend drawing 
to him who wiſhes to acquire a true taſle for 
the beauties of nature, I thould recommend. 
a little practice in verſifying to thoſe who 

would be thoroughly ſenſible to the charm of 


poctic numbers. — Thirdly, this practice is 


All. more important, as it e yy I 


+ Pope*s Letters to Gay, 
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plies the ſtudent with a ſtore of words; 1 4 
thereby facilitating the acquiſition of the | . 
language: and as it accuſtoms him to exert 3 

| his judgement and taſte, -as well as memo- — 
ry, in the choice of ae — | 
giant expreſſions. By compoſing in proſe, he _ 1 
learns to think and ſpeak methodically; and |} 
his poetical exerciſes under a proper direction 
will make the ornaments of language familiar oY 
80 him, and give preciſion to his thoughts, 5 
and a vigorous brevity to his ſtyle. Ibeſe | 
— 

| 


advantages may, I preſume, be in ſome de- 
groee attained, though his verſes, unaided by 5 
genius, ſhould never riſe above mediocrity : 
it the muſes are propitious, his 1 mn 5 
Will be proportionably greater. N 
But is not this exerciſe too dificule ?—and = 
| does it not take up too much time? Too 
much time it ought not to take up; rr 
| ſhould it be impoſed on thoſe who find 1 
too difficult. But if we conſult experience, 
we ſhall find, that boys of ordinary talents 
are capable of it, and that it never has on 
any occaſion proved detrimental to literature. 
I know ſeveral learned men who were inured 
do it in their youth; but I never heard them 
complain of its unprofitableneſs or diſſicuu. 
ty: and I cannot think, that Grotius or zs? . 
chanan, Milton or Addiſon, Browne * . 
Gray ts, had e ever * reaſon to. lament, 


3 Ga ej 2s 


* [See | next page] 
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Ss 


loſt, the hours they employed in this exerciſe, 


It is generally true, that genius diſplays irſelt 


to the beſt advantage in its native tongue. 


Let is it to be wiſhed, that the lent of 
writing Latin verſe were a little more culti- 
vated among us; for it has often proved the 
means of extending the reputation of our u- 
thors, and conſequently of adding ſomething 
to the literary glories of Great Britain. Bo- 
leau is ſaid not to have known that there 
were any good poets in England, till Addi- 
ton made him a preſent of the Muſe Angli- 
cane. Many of the fineſt performance: of 
Pope, Dryden, and Milton, have appeared 1 
not ungracefully in a Roman dreſs, And 
_ thoſe foreigners muſt entertain a high opt- | 
nion of our Paſtoral poetry, who have {cen 
the Latin tranflations of Vincent Bourne, 
particularly thoſe of the ballads of T wweedjule, 
William and Mars garet, and Rowe's Deſpairms 
beſide a clear flream ; of which it is no com— 
g plment t to r. that in furcetneſs of numbers 55 


Ce the reference- -mark i in the proceding Sage] . 


Iſaac Hawkins Br -owne, Eſq; author of ſeveral ex. 


l poems, particularly one in Latin, on the Im 
tality of the foul; of which Mrs Carter juſtly fays, hat 1 


_ does honour to our country. —— Mr Gray ot © am⸗ 
bridge, the author of the finelt odes, and of the tine! 
"moral elegy | in the world, wrote many elegant Latin 
poems in his youth, with Gas of which Mr Mason has 


lately obliged the public, The Latin poems of Groiti 
and Buchanan, Milton and Addiſon, have long. becu 15 
niverſaliy Enoun and admired. 


and 


— — 822 
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and elegant exprefiion; they are at leaſt equal 


to the originals, and ſcarce inferior to ww 
thing in Ovid or Tibullus. Fe Vi 
_ Fnough, I hope, has been ſaid to evince 


the atility of that mode of diſcipline winch 
fr the moſt part is, and always, in my opi- 
nion, ought to be, eſtabliſhed in grammar- 
ſchools. If the reader admit the truth of 

| theſe remarks, he will be ſatisfied, that © the 
4 ys ſtudy of the claſſic authors does not ne- 
* cefſarily oblige the ſtudent to employ too 


* much time in the acquiſition of words: 


: 5 that by means of thoſe words the mind 
may be ſtored with valuable knowledge; and 
that the acquiſition of them, prudently con- 

ducted, becomes to young perſons one of the 
beſt inſtruments of intellectual proficiency, 
which in the preſent ſtate of human e it . 


is pothible to imagine. 


oF oy JI need not ſpend much time in FP IR = 
ting the ſecond objection,“ That theſe lan- 
guages, when acquired, are not worth the 
5M labour.” There never was a man of learn- 
ing and taſte, who would not deny the fact. 
Thoſe perſons are moſt delighted with the 
ancient writers, who underſtand them beſt; 


£6 


and none affect to deſpiſe them, but. they 
who are ignorant of their value. 


1 6 as n . 4 N 
— — 8 
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Whe- 
ther the pleaſure and profit ar lng From the 
__ knowledge of the Claſſic rongues 18 ſufficient 8 
do repay the toil of acquiring them, is a point 5 
which thoſe only who. have made the acqui= _ 
tion are entitled to determine. And ey, 

e 3.9 2 „„ we 
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we are ſure, will determine in the affirma- 
tive. The admirer of Homer and Demoſthe- 
nes, Virgil and Cicero, Xenophon and Cefar, 
Herodotus and Livy, will tell us, that he - 
would not for any conſideration give up his 
{kill in the language of thoſe authors. Pe- 
ry man of learning wiſhes, that his ſon may 
be learned; and that not ſo much froma 
view to pecuniary advantage, as from a de- 
| fire to have him ſupplied with the means of 
. inſtruction and liberal amuſement, It 
is true, that habit will make us fond of 
ittbg purſuits, and miſtake imaginary for | 
real excellence. The being accuſtomed to 
that kind of ſtudy, and perhaps alſo the 
pride, or the vanity, or ſimply the conſciouſ- 


neſs, of being learned, may account for part 
01 the pleaſure that attends the peruſal of the 


__ Greck and Roman writings. But ſure it is 


but a ſmall part which may be thus accoum- 
ed for. The Greeks were more paſſionate ad- 
mirers of Homer and Demoſthenes, and the 
Romans of Virgil and Cicero, than we; and 
yet were not under the neceſſity of employ- 


ing ſo much time in the ſtudy of theſe au 


thors, nor, conſequently, ſo liable to contract 
mo liking from long acquaintance, or to be 
5 proud of an accompliſhment which was com- 
mon to them with all their countrymen. 
The knowledge of the claſſics is the beſt 
foundation to the ſtudy of Law, Phyſic, 
Theology, Rhetoric, Agriculture, and other 
1 honourable arts and ſciences. In polite na- 
tions, 
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tions, and in companies where the rational 
character is held in any eſteem, it has gene- 
rally been regarded as a recommendatory ta- 


lent. As a ſource of recreation, for filling 
vp the intervals of leiſure, its importance 
has been acknowledged by many names of 
the higheſt ey. And ſurely the Muſes 
are more elegant, more inſtructive, and more 
pleaſing companions, than dogs, horſes, gam- 
blers, or ſots: and in attending to the wil 
dom of former ages, we may reaſonably be 

5 thought to paſs our time to better purpoſe, 
than in hearing or helping about the cen- 

ute calumnies, and other follies, of the Pre- oy 

e 7 
III. It has beim aid, phe © ſchool- learn- RS 
ing has a tendeney to encumber the ge- 

* nins, and, conſequently, to Wenn ---: 

© ther than improve the mind,” Here opens 

7 _ field for declamation. Who has mot 
| heard the learned formality of Ben Johnſon _ 

' oppoſed to Shakeſpeare's © native wood-notes 
wild;” and inferences made from the com- 
pariſon, very much to the diſcredit, not of 

the learned poet only, but of learning itſelf? 
Milton, too, is thought by ſome to have 
polleſſed a ſuperfluity of erudition, as well 
as to have been too oſtentatious in diſplay- 
ing it. And the ancients are ſuppoſed to 
have derived great benefit from their not be- 

ing obliged, as we are, to ſtudy : a number of . 


10 


: languages. Bo 


It is true, A man may be fo intemperate in 
, | 


— ſ2:— — — * 
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reading, as to hurt both his body and his 
mind. They who always read, and never 

think, become pedants and changelin g 
And thoſe who employ the beſt part of their 
time in learning languages, are rarely found 
to make proficiency in art or ſcience, lo 
gain a perfect knowledge even of one tongue, 
is a work of much labour; though ſome 


men have ſuch a talent this way as to ac- 


quire, with moderate application, a compe- 


1 tent {kill in ſeveral. Milton, before he was : 


= twenty years old, had compoſed verſes in La- 


5 tin, Italian, and Greek, as well as in Engliſh, 
But the generality of nid: are not equal 8 


this; nor is it neceſſary they ſhould. One 
may be very ſenſible of the beauties of a fo- 
reign tongue, and may read it with eaſe and 
_ pleaſure, who can neither ſpeak it, nor com- 
poſe in it. And, except where the genius 
Has a Facility 1 in acquiring them, and a ſtrong 
bias to that fort of ſtudy, 1 would not recom- 
mend it to a young man to make himſelf 
maſter of many languages. For, ſurely, to 
be able to expreſs the ſame thought in the 
dialogues of ten different nations, is not the 
end for which man was ſent into the world. 
Ihe preſent objection, as well as the for- 
be; is founded on what every man of let- 


ters would call a miſtake of fact. No perion * 


who underſtands Greek and Latin will ever 
admit, that theſe. languages can be an in- 


cumbrance to the mind. And perhaps R 


would be difficult to > prove, even by a ſingle 
| = inſtance, 
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inſtance, that genius was ever hurt by learn- 


ing. Ben Johnſon's misfortune was, not 


that he knew too much, but that he could 


not make a proper uſe of his knowledge; a 


misfortune, which aroſe rather from a defect 
or genius or taſte, than from a ſuperabun- 
dance of erudition. With the ſame genius, 
and leſs learning, he would probably have 
made a worſe figure. 7 
line is an ill-digeſted colleftion of facts and 
paſlages from Salluſt. Was it his know- 
| ledge of Greek and Latin that prevented his 
making a better choice? To comprehend 
Sven thing the hiſtorian has recorded of that 
incendiary, it is not requiſite that one thould = 
be a great ſcholar, By looking into Roſe's 
_ tranſlation, any man who underſtands Eng- 
hih may make himſelf maſter of the whole 
narrative in half a day. It was Johnſon's 
want of taſte, that made him transfer from 
the hiſtory to the play ſome paſſages and 
facts that ſuit not the genius of dramatic 
writing: it was want of taſte, that made 
bim diſpoſe his materials according ro the hi- 
ſtorical arrangement; - which, R 8 
_vourable to calm mere en. 15 not calcu- 
| hated for working thoſe effects on the paſſions . 
and fancy, which it is the aim of tragedy to 
produce. It was the ſame want of taſte, that 
made him, out of a rigid attachment to hi- 
ſtorical truth, lengthen his piece with ſuper- 1 185 
N events inconſiſtent with the unitx 
deſign, and not ſubſeryient to the cata- 


rende 
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- His play of Cati- 
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ſtrophe; 5 2nd it was doubtleſs owing to want 


of invention, that he confined himſelf . 


ſtrictly to the letter of the ſtory. Had he re- 
collected the advice of Horace, (of which lie 
could not be ignorant, as he tranſlated the 
_ whole poem into Englith verſe), he muſt have 
avoided ſome of theſe faults: . 


"Publica materies privati juris erit, 1 La 


Non circa vilem patulumque maraberis orbem, 


Nec verbum verbo curabis reddere, fidus 


Interpres; nec deſilies imitator in arctum, 


nde pedem Po pudor vetat, aut oper: 8 
15 lex K. 8 


15 A little more learning, therefore, or $tather "ve 
more ſcaſonable application of what he had, 
would have been of great uſe to the aut; 1 35 
on this occaſion. - 


Shakeſpeare's play of 
Julius Ceſar 1s landed on Flocare s lite of 


Brutus. The poet has adopted many of the 
. incidents and ſpeeches recorded by the Ws 
ſtorian, whom he had read in Sir Thom 
5 North's. tranſlation. But great judgewer ent 


appears in the choice of paflages. Thoie e- 


vents and ſentiments that either are affecling 
in themſelves, or contribute to the diſplay. 
of human characters and paſſions, he has d- 
| opted; what ſeemed unſuitable to the cr4ma | 
18 omitted. By reading Plutarch and ©0- 


N in che eee together wit th the 


- * Poa: it 135. | Bee Dr Hurd's elec ant 49 
mentary and notes. b 
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fFoetics of Ariſtotle and Horace's epiſtle to the 
Piſoes, Shakeſpeare might have made this tra- 
gedy better; but I cannot conceive how ſuch 
A preparation, had the poet been capable of 
it, could have been the cauſe of His making 


-— "M worle. It is very probable, that the in- + 
| ſtance of Shakeſpeare may have induced fome 


perſons to think unfavourably of the influ- 
ence of learning upon genius; but a con- 


dluſion ſo important ſhould never be inferred _ . 
from one inſtance, eſpecially when that is _ 
lowed to be extraordinary, and almoſt ſuper- „ 
natural. From the phenomena of fo tran- 
5 ſcendent a genius, we muſt not judge of . 
man nature in general; no more than we are 
bo take the rules of Britiſh agriculture from „„ 
what is practiſed 1 in the Summer Ilflands, — © . 
Neor let it be any objection to the utility of 5 
claſſic learning, that we often meet with men 


olf excellent parts, whoſe faculties were never 


improved, either by the doctrine or by the 
diſcipline of the ſchools. A practice which 


is not indiſpenſably neceſſary, may yet be 


: highly uſeful. We have heard of merchants, 
who could hardly write or read, ſaperintend- - 


ing an extenſive commerce, and acquiring. 
great wealth and eſteem by the moſt honour= _ 
able means: yet who will ſay, that Writing 
and Reading are not uſeful to the mer- 
chant? There have been men eminent borh _ 


for genius and for virtue, who in the begin- 5 
ning of life were melt totally neglected- 
yet who il fay, that the care of fen ” 


, 4 i — U U U“)UU“r — —— 
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and early habits of virtue and reflection, 
not of infinite importance to the human 
mind? 
Milton was one of the moſt learned men 
this nation ever produced. But his great 
learning neither impaired his judgement, nor 
checked his imagination. A richer vein of 
invention, as well as a more correct taſte, 
appears in the Paradiſe Loſt, written when 
he was near ſixty years of age, than in any 
of his earlier performances. Paradiſe Re- — 
gained, and Samſon Agoniſtes, which were 
his laſt works, are not ſo full of 1 imagery, | 
nor admit ſo much fancy, as many of his 0- 
ther pieces; but they diſcover a conſummate _ 
judgement; and little is wanting to make 
cach of them perfect in its kind. 
not offended at that profuſion of ; 7p 
which here and there appears in the Paradiie 
Loft. It gives a claſſical air to the poem: it 
1 refrothes the mind with new ideas; and there 9 
is ſomething, in the very ſound of the names 
of places and perſons whom he celebrates, 
that is wonderfully pleaſing to the ear. . 4 = 
mit all this to be no better than pedantic u- 
1 perfluity; yet will it not follow, that Mil- 
ton's learning did him any harm upon the 
Whole, provided it appear to have improved 
him in matters of higher ; importance. And 
that it did ſo, is undeniable. This poet is 
not more eminent for ſtrength and ſublimity 
N genius, than for the art of his com poli- 
tion; Which he owed partly to a fine taſte. 
| | In 
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in harmony, and partly to his accurate know- 
edge of the ancients. The ſtyle of his num- 
bers has not often been imitated with ſac- 
ccts. It is not merely the want of rhyme, 
nor the diverſified poſition of pauſes, nor the 
drawing out of the ſenſe from one line ro 
another; far leſs is it the mixture of anti- 
auated words and ſtrange idioms, that con- 
 {titutes the charm of Milton's verſification; 5 
3 many of his imitators, when they © 1 
copy him in theſe or in ſors of theſe re 
0 ps fog think they have acquitted themſelves —=_ 
very well, But one muſt ſtudy the beſt Claſ- 
be authors with as much critical {kill as Mil- 
ton did, before one can pretend to rival him 
in the art of harmonious writing. For, af= 
ter all the rules that can be given, there * 
ſomething in this art, which cannot be ac- 
quired but by a careful ſtudy of the ancient 
maſters, particularly Homer, Demoſthenes, 
Plato, Cicero, and Virgil; every one of whom, LE 
bor at leaſt the two firſt and the laſt, it would 5 
be eaſy to prove, that Milton has imitated, 
in the conſtruction of his numbers, — In . 
a word, we have good reaſon to Sela ce, . 
that Milton's genius, inſtead of being over- 
loaded or encumbered, was greatly impro»- _ 
ved, enriched, and refined, by his learning. 
At leaſt we are ſure this was his own opi» 
nion. Never was there a more indefatigable. 
ſtudent. And from the ſuperabundance | 
Claſhe alluſions to be met with in every page 
of his Rn. we may gueſs how bighly he 
F valued 


, 
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Lain the: beratitle of Greece and Ronde 


and how frequently he meditated upon it. 
Fpenſer was learned in Latin and Greek, 


as well as in Italian. But either the faſhion 
of the times, or ſome deficiency in his own 
_ taſte, inclined him to prefer the modern a 
the ancient models. His genius was com- 
prehenſive and ſublime, his ſtyle copious, 
His ſenſe of harmony delicate : : and nothing 
| ſeems to have been wanting to make hima 
Poet of the higheſt rank, but a more inti- 
m.mate acquaintance with the claſſic authors. 
We may at leaſt venture to ſay, that if he 
bad been a little | more converſant in theſe, - 
he would not, in his Shepherd's Calendar, 
have debaſed the eg of paſtoral with 
the impure mixture of theological diſputa= | 
tion; nor would he have been ſo intoxicated | 
” with the ſp lendid faults of the Orlando Fu- 
ioſo, as to e his Fairy Queen on that | 
_ Gothic model, rather than according to the 
plan which Homer invented, and which Vir- 
gil and Taſſo (who were alſo favourites wich 
our author) had fo happily imitated. It is 
laid to be on account of the purity of his 
ſtyle, and the variety of his invention, and | 
not for any thing admirable in his plan, that 
.. itahans in general prefer Arioſto to La- 
ſo * ; — - and indeed we can my conceve, 55 
"Wo 


. * The Acodeniicians della Cruſea publiſhed criticiſms on 
5 Taſſo 8 Gieruſalemme Liberata; but thoſe related chicily 
de che language, and were founded in too rigorous ub 


tiality 
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how a tale ſo complex and ſo abſurd, V 
terogeneous in its parts, and ſo extravagant | 
as 4 whole, ſhould be more eſteemed than a : = 
{nple, probable, perſpicuous, and intereſting — = 
fable. Yet Spenſer gave the preference to the | 
former; a fact fo extraordinary, conſidering — 
his abilities in other reſpects, that we cannot 
account for it, without ſuppoſing it to have 
been partly the effect of a bias contracted by 
long acquaintance. And if ſo, have we not 
reaſon to think, that if he had been but e- 
__qually converſant with better patterns, his 
_ taſte would have acquired a different and ber- CC 
ter direction? 3 . 
Dryden's knowledge of rig and ei; 5 
cient be did not prevent his being a 
perfect maſter of his own. No author ever 
had a more exquiſite ſenſe of the energy i, 
beauty of Engliſh words; though it cannot ee 
- be denied, that his averſion to wards of foo 
reign original, and his deſire on all occaſions {| 
| to do honour to his mother-tongue, betrays „ 
him frequentiyi into mean phraſes and vulgar 
idtoms. His unhappy circumſtances, or ra- 
ther perhaps the faſhion of his Ms alike un- --- 


—— — ——_— 


rialiry for the . dialekt. REY C PU 3 9 
cence of Taſſo's numbers and diction, together with 
his great conformity to Epic rules, will for ever over- 
balance Arioſto's ſuperior gracefulneſs and rapidity 
of expreſſion, and greater fertility of invention. The 
Jeruſalem will always be the more ſtriking, and the Or. 
e lande wg more pleaſing of the two poems.“ 
Lafee on Italy, vol. 1. b. 252. 


| friendly 
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Friendly to good morals and good writing, 


did not permit him to avail himſelf of his 
great learning ſo much as might have been 
expected. The author of Polymetis has pro- 
ved him guilty of many miſtakes in regard 
to the ancient mythology: and I believe it 
will be allowed, by all his impartial readers, 
that a little more learning, or ſomething of - 
a a more claſſical taſte, would have been of great 
uſe to him, as it was to his illuſtrious imi- 


5 tator. 


| 3 a more ſingular genius than Cowley, 


He abounds in tender thoughts, beautiful ; 
lines, and emphatical expreſſions. His wit 


18 inechauſtible, and his learning extenſive; 


but his taſte is generally barbarous, "nd. 
ſeems to have been formed upon ſuch models 
as Donne, Martial, and the worſt parts of | 
Ovid: nor is it poſſible to read his longer 


poems with pleaſure, while we retain any fe- 


Hh for the ſimplicity of ancient compoſition. 
If this author's ideas had been fewer, his 


conceits would have been leſs frequent ; 1 


that in one reſpect learning may be ſaid to 
have hurt his genius. Yet it does not appear, 
that his Greek and Latin did him any a 5 
for his imitations of Anacreon are almoſt the : 
only parts of him that are now remembered _ 


or read. His Davideis, and his tranflatio's 


of Pindar, are deſtitute of harmony, ſimpli- 
_ city, und” every other Claſſical Had 
his inclinations led him toa frequent peruſal 


{- 


= know: not e any 1 nation ever pro- - 
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of the moſt elegant authors of antiquity, his 
poems would FOO have been the better 
: for it. RD 
It was never ſaid, nor thought, that Swift, TM 
- Pope, or Addiſon *, impaired their genins by RT 
too cloſe an application to Latin and Greet,  -- "j} 
On the contrary, we have reaſon to aſcribe to 
their knowledge of theſe tongues, that claſſi. — 
cal purity of ſtyle by which their writings 
are diſtinguiſhed. All our moſt eminent —_ 
1 e and divines, e N . - 


WO Mr Addiſon 1 his firſt years in i the ſtudy EY 
_ ** of the old Greek and Roman writers; whoſe language 
and manner he caught at that time of life, as ſtrongly 
ads other young people gain a French accent, or a gen- 
«© teel air. An early acquaintance with the Claſſics is 
What may be called the good- breeding of poetry, as 
it gives a certain gracefulneſs which never forſakes a 
mind that contracted it in youth, but is feldom or ne- 
er hit by thoſe who would learn it too late. He firſt 
[5 diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his Latin compoſitions, pu- 
b bliſhed in the Muſe Anglicane; and was admired as 
done of the beſt authors ſince the Auguſtan age, in the _ 
two Univerſities, and the greateſt part of Europe, be- 

fore he was talked of as a poet in town. There is not 

„perhaps any harder tafk than to tame the natural wild- 
„ neſs of wit, and to civilize the fancy. The generality 
of our old Engliſh poets abound in forced conceits and 
affected phraſes; and even thoſe who are ſaid to come 
t the neareſt to exactneſs are but too often fond of un- 

_ © natural beauties, and aim at ſomething better than per- 
fection. If Mr Addiſon's example and precepts be the 
c « gccafion, that there now begins to be a great demand 
for correctneſs, we may juſtly attribute it to his be- 
ing firſt faſhioned by the ancient models, and familia - 
** rized to propriety of thought, and chaſtity of ſtyle.” 


& 7 ickel's Account * for l: ye, and d writings * Adi. ifon. 
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worth, 
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worth, Hooker, Taylor, Atterbury, Stillins 
fleet, were profoundly {killed in ancient lite- 
rature. And every rational admirer of Mr 
Locke will acknowledge, that if his learning 
had been equal to his good ſenſe and manly 
ſpirit, his works would have been ſtill more 
creditable to himſelf, and more uſeful to 
mankind. 555 

In writings of wit ad bamode, one would- 


be apt to think, that there is no great occa- : 


ſion for the knowledge of antiquity ; it _ 


the author's chief aim and buſineſs, to ac- _ 


commodate himſelf to the manners of the 
pPreſent time. And if ſtudy be detrimenta! 
do any faculty of the mind, we might ſuſpect, 
that a playful imagination, the parent of wit 
and humour, would be moſt likely to aller 


-- by it, Yet. the hiſtory of our firſt-rate ge- 
55 ne in this way (Shakeſpeare always ch. 
cepted) is a proof of the contrary. There is 
".:,”- more learning, as well as more wit, in Hu- 
dibras, than in any book of the ſame ſize 


now extant. In the Tale of a Tub, the Tat- 


ler, and the Spectator, the Memoirs of Mar- 


tinus Scriblerus, and in many parts of Field- 


ing, we diſcover at once a brilliant wit and. : 


5 n erudition. 


I have confined theſs peter 5 to Eng- 


liſh writers. But the ſame thing might be 


EY, proved by examples from every literary na- 


tion of modern, and even of ancient Europc. 
Tor we muſt not ſuppoſe, that the Greek and 
Latin authors, 0 ey did not ſtudy 


r 8 | * HV 
2 | man, 
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many languages, were illiterate men. Ho- 
mer and Virgil were ſkilled in all the learn- 
ing of their time. The men of letters in 
thoſe days were capable of more intenſe ap- 
plication, and had a greater thirſt of know- — 
edge, than the generality of the moderns; „ 
and would often, in defiance of poverty, fan 
tigue, and danger, travel into diſtant lands | 
and viſit famous places and perſons, to qua= 
'ify themſelves for inſtructing mankind. 
And, however learned we may be in modern 
= writings, our curioſity can hardly fail to be 
| raiſed n regard to the ancient, when we coonn 
ſider, that the greater part of theſe were tze 
15 work; and contain the thoughts ef men, who {EE 
... had themſelves been engaged in the moſt „„ 
ventful ſcenes of active life; while moſt mo- 
dern books contain only the notions of ſpe- 
culative writers, who know but the weary EH 
of buſineſs, and that bur imperfectly, and © {1 
vu hoſe determinations upon the principles of | |} 
great affairs, and the feelings and ſentimentts?s2s 
peculiar to active life, are little better than 
conjecture. — At any rate, may we not 
175 N that © without the aid of ancient 
5 learning, genius cannot hope to riſe to 
thoſe honours to which it is entitled, nor _ 
to reach that perfection to which it natu= 
rally aſpires?” The exceptions are ſo few, 
and fo fingular, that 1 it 18 moaned to infilt mn 
upon them. : 
Were we to conſider this matter abſtractly, 
we ſhould be led, to che ſame concluſion. 
Vol. II. a F * = For 
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For what is the effect of learning upon a 
ſound mind? ls it not to enlarge our ſtock 
of ideas; to aſcertain and correct our exp 
rimental knowledge; to give us habits of- 
tention, recollection, and obſervation ; and 
help us to methodiſe our thoughts, whether 
acquired or natural, as well as to expreſs them 
with perſpicuity and elegance? This may 
give a direction to our inventive powers, but 
fare! y cannot weaken them. The very worſt 
effect that Claſſical 1 can produce o 
the intelligent mind, is, that it may ſome- 
times transform an original genius into an 
imitator. Vet this happens not often; and _ 
when it does happen, we ought not perhaps 


to complain. Ingenious imitations may be 


as delightful, and as uſeful, as original com- 
pPoſitions. One would not exchange Virgikbs 
Georgic for twenty ſuch poems as Heſiod's 
Mort and Days, nor Pope's Eloifa for all the 


5 Epiſtles of Ovid. The fixth book of the F- 


neid, though an imitation of the eleventh of 
the Ody fley, is incomparably more ſublime, 
and the night-adventure of Diomede and U- 
lyſles, excellent as it is, muſt be allowed to Wo 
be inferior to the epiſode of Niſus and Erf. 
alus. Several cantos might be mentioned of 
the Fairy BPucen, the preſervation of which 
would not compenſate the loſs of The (. 
of Indolence : and notwithſtanding the merit 
of Cervantes, I believe there are eck Critics! 1 
_ Great Britain, who do not think int! JF 
hear ts, chat Þ ielding has outdone his mat 5 5 
Lp Ws Wi 11e 
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While the literary world: can boaſt of ſuch 


imitators as Virgil and Taſſo, Boilean and 
Pope, it has no great reaſon to lament the 


1 carcity of original writers. 


IVV. The fourth and lait obj ection to the 

5 ſtudy of Latin and Greek, That the Claſſic 
authors contain deſeriptions and doc- 

155 ' trines, that tend to ſeduce the underſtand- 5 


ing, and corrupt the heart,“ — is unhap- 


hs founded i in truth. And indeed, in moſt _ 
anguages there are too many books liable to 
this cenſure. And, though a melancholy 
truth, it is however true, that a young man, 
. his cloſet, and at a diſtance from bad ex- _ 
ample, af he has the misfortune to fall into a 
certain track of {tudy which at preſent is not 
unfaſhionable, may "bat his underſtand- 
ing, corrupt his heart, and learn the rudi- 
ments of almoſt every depravation incident 
to human nature. But to effect this, the 
knowledge of n tongues is alone ſuffi- gs 
_ cient. Immoral and impious writing is one 
of thoſe arts in which the moderns are con- 


ieſſedly ſuperior to the Greeks and Romans. 


It does not appear, from what remains of 
their works, that any of the old philoſophers = 
ver went fo far as tome of the modern, in 


recommending irreligion and immorality. 


The Pagan theology 1s too abfurd to leſſen 
5 our reverence. for the Goſpel; but ſome of 
our philoſophers, as we are pleaſed to call 
them, have been labouring hard, and [ fear . 
not without ſucceſs, to make ma! kind re- 
3 VVV nounce 
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nounce all regard for religious truth, bot; 


natural and revealed. Jupiter and his kin 
dred gods may paſs for machines in an au- 


cient Epic poem; but in a modern one they”. 


would be ridiculous, even in that capacity: 


a proof, that in ſpite. of the enchantin 
ſtrains wherein their atchievements are ce- 


lebrated, they have loſt all credit arid cod. 


deration in the world, and that the 1d0!: 


trous fables of claffical poetry can never 


more do any harm. From the ſcepticiſin n of 
Pyrrho, and the Atheiſm of Epicurus, what 


danger is now to be apprehended 1 The 


language of Empiricus, and the poetry of 


Lacretius, may claim attention; but the ca- 
 ſonings of both the one and the other are too 


childiſh to ſubvert any ſound principle, « 


corrupt any good heart; and would p. a = 
| bly have been forgotten 4 deſpiſed long ago, 
at ſome worthy authors of theſe latter times : 

had not taken pains to revive and reronm 


mend them. 'The parts of ancient ſcirncs 
_ that are, and a] ways ce been, ſtudied 0, 


are the Peripatetic and Stoical ſyſtems ; >a 9 


theſe may undoubtedly be read, not cuil 
without danger, but even with great bene! 
both to the heart and to the underſtandiug- 
Ihe fineſt treatiſes of Fagan morality az 
indeed imperfect; but their authors are en- 


titled to honour, for a good intention, 2} 2 
for having done. their beſt. Error in that 
ſcience, as well as in theology, though it ws | 


the «llc of prejudice and pride, was gene- 
rally 
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rally in them the effect of ignorance: and 
thoſe of them, whole names are molt re- 
owned, and whoſe doctrines are beſt un- 
derſtood, as Socrates, Ariſtotle, Cicero, Se- 
neca, Epictetus, and Antoninus, have pro- 
bably done, and ſtill may do, ſervice to man- 
ny by the importance of their precepts, _ 
y their amiable pictures of particular vir- _ 
5 _ and by the pathetic admonitions and 
8 appoſite examples and reaſonings wherewith 
their morality is enforced. Love to their 
country; the parental, Gil, and conjugal 1 
cCharities; reſignation to the Divine will; ſus- 
1 periority to the evils of life, and to the gifis 1 
ef fortune; the laws of juſtice, the rights 
of human nature; the dignity of tempe- 
rance, the baſeneſs of ſenſuality, the proper 
nds direction of fortitude, and a generous, can- 
did, and friendly behaviour, are enjoined in 
their writings with a warmth of expreſſion, 
und force of argument, which a Chriſtian 
maoraliſt might be proud to imitate, — In a 
word, I think it may be affirmed with confi= 
dence, that the knowledge of ancient philo- — 
lophy and hiſtory muſt contribute to the 
inprovement of the human mind, but can- 
not now corrupt the heart or underſtanding = 
of any perſon. who } is a friend to truth and 


| virtue, 


Bur what "WED you to ay in e 1 
of the indecency of the ancient poets, of A- 
nliſtophanes, Catullus, Ovid, Martial, Petro- 
uus, and even of Perſius 87 Juvenal, and Ho- 
Phy race? 
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race? Truly, not a word” I abandon every 
thing of that ſort, whether modern or an- 


_ cient, to the utmoſt vengeance of Satire and 
Criticifin : and ſhould rejoice to hear, that 


from the monuments of human Wit all wy 
1 decency were expunged for ever. Nor i. 


there any circumſtance that could attend : 
ſuch a purification, that would make me re- 

gret it, The immoral patlages in molt of Te” 
authors now mentioned are but few, and _ 


have neither elegance nor harmony to re- 


commend them to any but profligates : . 
WW ſtrict is the connection between virtue and 
good taſte; and ſo true it is, that want ol 

Adecency will always in one degree or other 


berray want of ſenſe. Horace, Perſiùs, Mar- 


tial, Catullus, and Ovid himſelf, might give 1 
-aÞ- all their immoralities, without lofing any _ 


of their wit: — and as to Ariſtophanes an 


Petronius, 1 have never been able to diſcos 1 
„ any thing! in either, that might not be con- 


ſigned to eternal oblivion; without the Icaſt 
dletriment to literature. 'T he latter, notwith- 

ltanding the name which he has, 1 know nv! 
how, acquired, is in every reſpect (with t! 


reſerve of a tew_ tolerable. verſes vere: 


through his book) a vile writer; his ſtyle 
harſh and affected; and his argument fuch 


as can excite no emotion, in any mind no 


utterly depraved, but contempt and r 


rence. The wit and humour of the Atheniat 


poet are now become almoſt inviſible, a 


icem never to have been very conſpicudus. 
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was probably owing to the licentioutneſs of 
his manners, and the virulence of his defa- 


mation, (qualities which have given a tem- 


porary name to more bad poets than one); 


and for his reputation in latter times, as 4 f 
claſſic author, he muſt have been indebted. 5 
not to the poignancy of his wit, or the deli- : 
-acy of his humour, nor to his powers of 
_ invention and arrangement, nor to any nan 
tural diſplay of human manners to be found 
iy him, (for of all this merit he ſeems to be 
. deltirute), but ſolely to the antiquity of his 
language. In proof of one part of this re- 
mark, it may be obſerved, that Plato in his 
8 SYmpoſ um deſcribes him as a glutton, drunk 
ard, and profligate: and to evince the pro- 


5 bability of another part of it, I need only 


mention the exceſſive labour and zeal where- 8 
with commentators have illuſtrated certain 
Greek and Latin performances, which if they _ 
had been written in our days would never 
have been read, and which cannot boaſt of 
any excellence, either in the ſentiment or 


OY ompoſition. 


But do you really think, that ſack pear} | 
tions of the old poets, as you ſcem to pro- 
pole, can ever take place? Do you think, 
that the united authority of all the potentates : 
earth could annihilate, or conſign to ob- 
ion, thoſe exceptionable paſſages? — Ido 
but I think that thoſe paſlages ſhould 


ever be explained, Nor put in the hands of 
children, 


The reception he met with in his own time 
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children. Abd fare, it is not neceſſary that 
they thould. In ſome late editions of Horace, 
the impurities are omitted, and not ſo much 
left as a line of aſteriiks, to raiſe a boy's cu- 


| rioſity. By the attention of parents and 


teachers, might not all the poets uſually read | 
"mh ſchools. be printed in the ſame manner ! 
Might not children be informed, that, 

order to become learned, it is Bien 0 
read, not every Greek and Latin book, but 
| thoſe books only that may mend the heart, gs 
improve the taſte, and enlarge the under⸗ ; 


ſtanding? Might they not be made ſenſible 
: of the importance of Bacon's aphoriſin, 3 
hes * That ſome books are to be taſted, others 


to be ſwallowed, and ſome few to be 


* chewed and digetted ? — that is, as the > : 


Noble author explains it, That ſome are tc 


be read only in parts; others to be read, 
= but not curioully ; and ſome few to be IJ 


read wholly with diligence and attention 5 
La rule, which, if duly attended to, would 
; Fro promote the advancement of rue ” 
learning, and the pleaſure and profit f. 
1 ſtudent. Might not a young man be tar os ; 

to ſet a proper value on good compoſitions, | 
and to entertain ſuch contempt for the bad, 
as would ſecure him againſt their inflacnce ! 


All this ! cannot but think practicab'e, 8 


thoſe who ſuperintend education would luc 


to advance the moral us well as kel 5 
improvement of the ſcholar; and if teach 


ers, tranſlators, and commentators, Would 
2 e es | | conſi der, 
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-onſider, that to explain dulneſs is fooliſh, 


and to illaſtrate obſcenity criminal. And if { 
all this were practiſed, we ſhould have no 
reaſon to complain, of claſſical erudition, 
that i: has any tendency to ſeduce the un- 


derſtanding, or inflame the paſſions. In 


fact, its inflammatory and ſeductive quali- 


tics would never have been alarming, ä 


commentators had thought more, and writ- 


ten leſs. But they were unhappily too wiſe 
to value any thing beyond the knowledge 5 


old words. To have told them, that it is 


ellential to all good writing to improve as 


well as inform, and to regulate the affections 


as well as amuſe the fancy and enrich the 


memory; that wicked books can pleaſe none 


leaſed, and that their authors inſtead of 


bra deſerve puniſhment ; — would have 


but worthleſs men, who have no right to be 


been to addreſs them in a ſtyle, which with _ 
all their knowledge of che grammar and dic- 


5 tionary they could not have underſtood Be 


*- It; aalt move e the indignation of every perfon who 


| is not an arrant bookworm, or abandoned debauchce, 


Seil! 


to obſerve how induſtriouſty Johannes Douſa, and o- 

thers of that phlegmaric brotherhood, have expounded | 
the indecencies of Greece and Rome, and dragged into 
15 ght thoſe abominations that ought to have remained in 


unter darkneſs for ever. — Monlf. Nodot, a critic of the 


alt century, on occaſion of having recovered, as he pre- 


tends, a purt of an ancient manufcript, writes to Mouſ. 


Cuarpent? r, Directeur de Pacademie Frangoiſe, in the 


followin, terms. e fait, Monſicur, une decouvecte 1 
Vol. II. „ | _ tres- 
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Still I ſhall be told, that this ſcheme, tl. 
praQticable, 15 too difficult to permit the hope 
of its being ever put in execution. Perhaps 
it may be 10. And what then? Becauſe 
paſſages that convey improper ideas may be 
found in ſome ancient writings, ſhall we de- 
prive young people of all the inſtruction and 1 

pleaſure that attends a regular courſe of claſſi- 
cal ſtudy? Becauſe Horace wrote ſome pa- 

try lines, and Ovid ſome worthleſs poems, 
- mult Virgil, and Livy, and Cicero, and Plu- 


8 -- reh, and Homer, be configned to oblivion? _ 
I do not here ſpeak. of the beauties of the 


Greek and Latin authors, nor of the vaſt dif- 
proportion there is between what! is good in 
them, and what is bad. In every thing hu- 
man chere is a mixture of evil: but are we 


 tres-avantageuſe | a Tempires ts Joes ; ct pour De p. as 


tenir vorre eſprit en ſuſpens, plein de la j joye que Je rellens 


mes mains ce qui manquoit de 


ouvrage des beautes qui vous charmeront. 


moi-meme, je vous dirai avec pr ecipitation, que j'ai entre 
—. Vous pouvez 


croire, Monſieur, ſi aimant cet auteur au point que je 


fais —— &c. Vous appercevrez, Monſieur, dans. bet 
Je vou 

_ prie d' annoncer cette decouver te a vos illuſtres Academi: 
ciens; elle merite bien, qu' ils la ſcachent des Premiers. | 


$1062 0Þ ſuis ravi que la fortune ſe foit fervie de moi, pour 


rendre a la poſterite un ouvrage ſi precieux,” &c. I 
loſt Decades of Livy had been recovered, this 20 dous 
| Frenchman could bardly have expreſſed himfclt wi th 
more enthuſiaſm. What then will the reader think wht 
he is told, that this wonderful acceſſion to literature, 3 may: 
no Other than Petronius Arbiter ; an author, whon: it /> 
impoſlible to read without intenſe diſguſt, and whom, if 
he be ancient, (which 1s not certain), 1 Nang not to c 1 
| A diſgrace to antiquity: | ? 1 3 
107 
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for that reaſon to throw off all concern about 


human things? Muſt we ſet our harveſts 
on fire, or leave them to periſh, becauſe a 


few tares have ſprung up with the corn ? 


Becauſe oppreſſion will ſometimes take place 


where- ever there 1s ſubordination, and laxu- 


ry wher e-ever there is ſecurity, are we there= 
fore to renounce all government ? — or ſhall 
—_— according to the advice of certain fa- 
mous projectors, run naked to the woods, 
and there encounter every hardſhip and bru- 
ality of ſavage life, in order to efcape from 
„ the: tooth-ach and rheamatifin 2- If we re- 
jcct every uſeful inſtitution that may poſſibly _ 
be attended with inconvenience, we mult re- 
ject all bodily exerciſe, and all bodily melt al - 
arts and ſciences, all Jaw, r and ſo- - 


55 ciety. 


prove a great deal more againſt the modern. 


Of claſſical indecency compared with that of | 


latter times, I do not think ſo favourably as 


did a certain critic, who likened the een 5 
to the nakedneſs of a child, and the latter to 
that of a proſtitute; 1 think there is too 
much of the laſt character in both: but 
that the modern mules partake of it more 
khan the ancient, is undeniable. 1 do not 
care to prove what L ſay, by a detail of ' 
ticulars; and am ſorry to add, that the point 


is too plain to require proof. And if ſo, 


may not an carly acquaintance with the belt : 
5 ancient 


If che preſent objection prove any thing 1 
= Jecifive againſt ancient literature, it will 


—U— ——— — 
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ancient authors, as teachers of wiſdom, and 
models of good raſte, be highly uſeful as a 0 
preſervative from the ſophiſtries and 1mmo- 

ralities that diſgrace ſome of our faſhion- 


able moderns? If a true taſte for Claſſhc 


learning ſhall ever become general, the de- 


mand for licentious plays, poems, and no- 


vels, will abate in proportion; for it is to 
the more illiterate readers that this ſort of 


traſh is moſt acceptable. Study, ſo i ignomi- 
vious and ſo debating, to unworthy of a _ 
| ſcholar and of a man, ſo repugnant to good 
taſte and good manners, will hardly engage 


the attention of thoſe who can reliſh the ori- 


_ ginal magnificence of Homer and Virgil, De- 


e moſthenes and Cicero. 


A bock is of ſome ile if it yield 1 
5 leſs amuſement ; it is {till more valuable, it 


Ps communes inſtruction; but if it Wn 


5 ſwer both purpoſes, it is truly a matter of 


importance to mankind. That many of- che 


claſſic authors poſſeſſed che art of blending 
ſweetneſs with utility, has been the opinion 


of all men without exception, who had 1enic 


and learning ſufficient to qualify them to be 
85 judges. — Is hiſtory inſtructive and enter- 
taining? We have from theſe authors a = 
Tail of the moſt 1 1mportant events unfolded in 
the molt intereſting manner. Without thc 


hiſtories they have left us, we ſhould have 


been both ignorant of their affairs, and un- 
tilled in the art of recording our own : 
for] think 1 it is allow ed, that the beſt mo- 
dern 
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gern hiſtories are thoſe which in form are 
molt ſimilar to the ancient models. — Is phi- i 
ſoſophy a ſource of improvement and de- 
light? The Greeks and Romans have given 
us, I ſhall not ſay the moſt uſeful, but I will 
 fay the fundamental, part of human ſcience; 
have led us into a train of thinking, which 
of ourſelves we ſhould not ſo ſoon have ta- 
ben to; and have ſet before us an endleſs 
multitude of examples and inferences, which, 
chough not exempt from error, do howerer BY 
| ſuggelt the proper methods of. obſervation 
and profitable inquiry. Let thoſe, who un 
__ dervalue the diſcoveries of antiquity, only {ren 
think, what our condition at this day muſt — 
have been, if, in the ages of darkneſs that 
followed the deſtruction of the Roman em- 
pire, all the literary monuments of Greece 
and Italy had periſhed. — Again, is there any 
thing productive of utility and pleaſure, in 
the fictions of poetry, and in the charms of 
harmonious compoſition ? ? Surely, it cannot 
be doubted; nor will they, who have any 
___ knowledge of the hiſtory of learning, heſi- 
tate to affirin, that the modern Europeans 
are almoſt wholly indebted for the beauty of 
their writings both in proſe and verſe, to 
_ thoſe models of elegance that firſt appeared l 
in Greece, and have ſince been admired ang 
imitated all over the weſtern. world. At is 2 
KUriking fact, that while in other parts of _ 
the earth there prevails a form of language, 
10 diſguiſed by figures, and ſo darkened by 
incoher ence, 5 
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incoherence, as to be quite unſuitable to phi- 
loſophy, and even in poetry tireſome, th. 


Europeans ſhould have been ſo long in poſ- 


ſeſſion of a ſtyle, in which harmony, per- 
fpicuity, ſimplicity, and elegance, are ſo bap- 
pily united. That the Romans and Waaler 11 

_ Furopeans had it from the Greeks, is well 


known; but whence thoſe fathers of literu- 


ture derived it, is not ſo apparent, and would 


fur niſii matter for too long a digreffion, if we 
were here to inquire. — In a word, the. = 


Grecks and Romans are our maſters in 


polite literature; a conſideration, which 


itſelf ought to inſpire reverence for their 1 Wri- 

tings and genius. . 

Good tranſlations are very e but! the 

9 beſt of them will not render the ſtudy of 
the original authors either unneceſſary or un- 
profitable, This ME? be e r many 
| Amn We 

All living languages are . to ES inge 

The Greek and Latin, though compoſed 1 5 


more durable maden chan ours, were ſub- ; 


ject to per petual viciſſitude, till they ceaſed 
to be ſpoken. The former is with reaſon 
believed to have been more ſtationary than 
any other and indeed a very particular at- 
tention was paid to the preſervation ie 
yet between Spenſer and Pope, Hooker and 


Sherlock, Raleigh and Smollet, a difference = 
of diale A is not more perceptible, than be- 


tween Homer and Apollonius, Xenophon 


f aud Phutarch, Ariſtocle and Antoninus. Ut 
e le 
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the Rowan authors the change of language 3 18 
{till more remarkable. How different, in 
this reſpect, is Ennius from Virgil, Lucilius 
from Eos, Cato from Columella, and even 


Catullus from Ovid! The laws of the = 


I welve Tables, though ſtudied by every Ro- 


zan of condition, were not perfectly under- 


tt god even by antiquarians, in the time of 


{acero, when whey were not quite four hun- 
dred years old. Cicero himſelf, as well as 


Lucretius, made ſeveral improvements in the 
Latin tongue; Virgil introduced ſome new _ 
words; and Horace aſſerts his right to the 
dame privilege; and from his remarks upon 
it ®, appears to have conſidered the immu- _ 
rability of living language | as an impoſſible 


thing. It were vain then to flatter ourſelves 


with the hope of permanency to any of the 
modern tongues of Europe; which, being 


more ungrammatical than the Latin and 
Greck, are expoſed to more dangerous, be- 


cauſe ef diſcernible innovations. Our want 


ot tenſes and caſes makes a 3 of au- 
liary words neceſſary; - and to theſe the un- 


earned are not attentive, becauſe they e 


upon them as the leaſt important parts of i 


language; and hence they come to be omit- 


ted or mifapplied in converſation, and after- 
_ wards in writing. Beſides, the ſpirit of con- 
merce „manufacture, and naval enterpriſe, ſo 
” 1onourable to modern ns Ng and to G 3reat | 


” Britain 


© ö . 
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: Britain in particular, and che free circulation "1 
of arts, ſciences, and opinions, owing in part 
to the ule of printing, and to our improve- 
ments in navigation, cannot fail to render 
the modern tongues, and eſpecially the Eng- 
üůſh, more variable than the Greek or Latin. 1 
Much indeed has been done of late to aſcer- 
tain and fix the Engliſh tongue. Johnſon's 
: Dictionary 1 is a moſt important, and, con- 
ſidered as the work of one man, a molt 
wonderful performance. It does honour to 
England, and to human genius; and proves, 
-- that there is ſtill left among us a force of | 
mind equal to that which formerly diitiri- 
guiſhed a Stephanus or a Varro. Its inf 
ence in diffuſing the knowledge of the Jan- 
guage, and retarding its decline, is already 
_ oblery able: TE 


1 Si r dextra 5 
'Defendi poſlevt, etiam hae defenſa tuillent. 


4 


0 Ad wot within the laſt vine years, and 
 fince this great work was publiſhed, a mul- 
titude of new words have found their w -- 
into the Engliſh tongue, and, though both ; 
unauthoriſed and unneceſſary, ſeem likely * to 


remain in it. 5 
In this fluQuating ſtate af the modern 1 


1 and of our own in particular. 
what could we expect from tranſlations, it | 

the ſtudy of Greek and Latin were to be dit we 
: continued? e all the good books o 05 


1117 
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antiquity tranſlated into Engliſh, and the o- 
riginals deſtroyed,” or, which is nearly the 
fame thing, neglected. That Engliſh grows 


obſolete in one century; and, in two, that 


tranſlation muſt be retranflated; If there 
were faults in the firſt, and I never r heard of © 


: _ a faultleſs tranſlation, they mult be multi- 


plied tenfold in the en So that, within 


a few centuries, there is reaſon to fear, that 
all the old authors would be either loſt, as -.- 
10 mangled as to be hardly worth preſer- 8 
ving. — A ſyſtem of Geometry, one would 
think, muſt loſe leſs in a tolerable tranſlation, 
than any other ſcience. Political ideas are 
ſomewhat variable; moral Notions are am- 


biguous in their names at leaſt, if not in 


themſelves; the abſtruſer ſeiences ſpeak a 
language {till more indefinite: but ideas f 
number and quantity muſt for ever remain 


8 diſtin, And yet ſome late authors have 5 


thrown light upon Geometry, by reviving 


che ſtudy of the Greek geometricians. Let 
any man read a tranſlation of Cicero and Li- 


n and then ſtudy the author in his o. 
tongue; and he ſhall find himſelf not only 


- delighted with the manner, but allo 
more fully inſtructed in the matter. 3 


hcaäauty of ſtyle, and harmony or verſe, OE 
would decay at the firſt tranſlation, and at 
the ſecond or third be quite loſt. It is not 


_ poſſible for one who is ignorant of Latin to 


have any adequate notion of Virgil; the ---- 


choice of Jus e and the modulation E 
Vor. II. 4 7.1 bas: 
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1:35 numbers, have never been copied v with 
tolerable ſucceſs in any other tong e. Ho- 

mer has been of all poets the moſt fortunats | 
in a tranſlator ; his fable, deſcriptions, and 
pathos, and, for the moſt part, his charac- h 

ers, we find in Pope: but we find not his 
| ſimplicity, nor his impetuoſity, nor that ma- 
jeſtic 1nattention to the more tr ivial niceties 
of ſtyle, which is ſo graceful in him, but 


which no other poet dares itraitate. ; © HY 


in Greek ſeems to ſing extempore, and from 
5 immediate inſpiration, or enthuſiaſm * ; but 


FE in Engliſh his phraſcology and numbers. are : 


not a little elaborate : : which I mention, not 
_ with any view to detract from the tranflator, = 
. who truly deſerves the higheſt praiſe, but to 


non the” inſufficiency of modern langu: age 


to convey a juſt idea of ancient writing. — „ 


need not enlarge on this ſubject: it is w cell 8 
_ known, that few of the great authors of an- 


| tiquity have ever been adequately tran]: ted. 
No man who underſtands Plato, Demoſth:. nes, 


or Xenophon, in the Greek, or Livy, Cicero, 


and Virgil, in the Latin, would willingly 


peruſe even the beſt rran(lations of tholc au- 


os 3 thors, 


* « or lis ; poems {hays 4 a very L writer) were A oy 
to be recited, or ſung to a company; and not rc in 


private, or peruſcd in a book, which few were then 
capable of doing: and I will venture to afficm, 5 
„ whoever reads not Homer in this view, loſes 4 23 
part of the delight he might receive from the © 
Oo Blackwell's Ar "2: ay nia the oe. and Writings 3 


©, E224 
8 
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If one mode of compoſition be better than 


another, which will ſcarce be denied, it is 


ſurely worth while to preſerve a ſtandard of 


that which 1s beſt, This cannot be done, 


bur by preſerving the original authors; and : 


they cannot be ſaid to be preſerved, unleſs 


chey be ſtudied and underitood. Tranſlations 5 
are like portraits. They may give ſome idea 
of the lineaments and colour, but the life 5 

and the motion they cannot copy 3 and too 
often, inſtead of exhibiting the air of the 
= original, they preſent us with that only which e 
is moſt agreeable to the taſte of the painter. 

Aboliſh the originals, and vou will ſoon ſee 5 


the copies degenerate. 


= There are in England two excelledit ſtyles : 

3; : of poetical compoſition. | Milton 1s our mo- 1 
del in the one; Dryden and Pope in the o- é 
ther. Milton formed himſelf on the ä 
5 cients, and on the modern Italians who 1 mn 
date their anceſtors of old Rome, Dryden 
and Pope took the French poets for ther pat= 
tern, particularly Boileau, Who followed the 
ancients (of whom he was a paſſionate ad- 


mirer) as far as the proſaic genius of the 
French tongue would permit. If we reject 


the old authors, and take theſe great moderns 
for our ſtandard, we do nothing more than 
copy after a copy. If we reject both, and ſet 
about framing new modes of compoſition, 
our ſucceſs will probably be no better, than 
chat of the projectors whom Gulliver viſited 


in the metropolis of Balnibarbi. 


THE END. 
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